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NoTB^—In my oWrTationt on iiall-fceding, where I hare re- 
narked ibaigrus land will (alten iDori: cattle aad beirercaleii on 
the ground, ihan when mown, I mean, if it bec6&*«nient to allow 
each beast an acre or acre and half^ But this rule cannot alway* 
be observed, as happened in my case when 1 kept cows.— Hiving 
but four acres of land for about twenty cows, and at times in tbe 
summer more, I inclosed about one rood of land, keeping the cows 
on that part, and mowing the other : had I suffered that number 
of cowi to depaslnre on (he four acres, they would, by 
treading, staling, and dnn^ng on the land, have rendered the 
grass of scarcely any value ; whereas, when (he grass was mown, 
it afforded great profit. — Hiit is a strong case against depastur- 
ing cattle, in the summer, tiist in one pasture and then in another ; 
for when there are four or live cuttle put on an acre, and changed 
about, a mode of proceeding highly recommended by some an* 
thon, they >stroy more grass by trampling, he. than they eat. 
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W HEN an author preaunies to controvert opiBions 
almoat genendlj received, more especially if thoie 
opioioni are supported by mea of rank aad emiDence, 
it seems necessary, in order that the public may be en- 
abled to appreciate Ills claim to notice and attention, 
that he should fully state the grounds on which bU 
ultimate conclusions have been founded. So, in the 
present initance, I consider myself required to shew by 
what means I have gained the information respecting 
LivB STOCK contained in this work, and at the same time 
been led to differ so essentially in practice from the new 
school of breeders, graziers, and speculatisls. 

Having had repeated occasion to mention Mr. Bake* 
well, and, in several particulars, to disapprove of h!i 
proceedings, it might be thought that I wish (o detract 
Jrom his character as a breeder : on the contrary, I am 
fret to admit that he possessed great merit, and was of 
infinite service to the country ; — and this has ever beea 
my opinion from the first hour I bad the honour of being 
in bis company. But although Mr. Bakewell was un- 
questionably a man of sterling abilities, his judgment 
was not alwayt correct ; instance his advice with respect 
to tbe formation of roads, which he contended would be 
betterif made concave, than, as at present, convex — an 
idea, the inconsistency of which must be evident to 
every man of the least reflection. I therefore cannot 
help thinking, that Mr. Bakewell was occasionally led 
into error by a — I can scarcely say pardonable — vaaitjr 
in bis own powera ; and a wish to strike out something 
new, more, perhaps, for ibe sake of novelty, and to 
b 
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engage attention to himself, than for real use or the 
benefit of thrcoBWunity. Thus, ia his choice of animals, 
he selected those that were uncommon, on, which to 
make his experiments ; hence it was with difficulty he 
could find a market for the produce, and he remained 
in iodigeat circtimstances : but he at lengtb accom- 
plished his design ; or, to use his own words, ^ be fought 
a hard battle, and won it." 

It appears to me, Mr. Bakewell possessed more dis* 
cernment or cunning than the generality of mankind ; 
b€saw that fashion frequently leads the judgment astray, 
in defiance of calculation and reason ; and that what it 
expensive, or hard to be acquired, is valued in propor« 
tion. This consideration he acted upon in the produc- 
tion and sale of his breed of sheep, and the result 
oompletely answered his most tanguine expectations: 
otherwise, setting aside prejudice and ^hion, the vakie 
of a sheep is easily decenBiaed ; its whole produce being 
sold b}' weight, the largest must foe the best. Now, Mr. 
Bakewell is censured by salesman, butcher, and the pub- 
lic, tor introducing a breed of animds that produce much 
fat, with kttle lean, a due mixture of both being desired 
by consumers in general. But, whatever his object 
might be at the time, the result dearly proved the pos* 
fiibility, by propex crosses, of breeding any kind of 
Bsimal with such properties as may be required ; many 
instances of which are given in the course of tiiis work. 
I Mould here only pariiculariy notice the Irish sheep, 
with extremely large bones, producing a abould^ of 
mutton weigliing i 1) tb, nearly all loan, not yielding, when 
roasted, one ounce of fat (his gross weight must have 
been at least 100 tb); while a neck, weighing 8 tb, from 
Asmall4>oned new Leicester sheep, the carcase of which 
probably weighed about 100 lb, g^ve 3} lb more ftit than 
waa wanted : hence, were those two breeds put togeUi^ry 
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they would very Kkely produce the kind of meat deaiml 
by tbe coniamer. Mr. Bakewell'e greal attention to th? 
breeding ind.feeding of animals has certainly given riae 
to a ipirit of experimeat aod invettigatioo, wUch bat 
been productive or much benefit to the country^ aad 
tl]«refore, notwithatanding lie may have misled iodivi* 
daals^ the public thaoks are doe to Uim for liia grea^ 
•pirit and industry in disseminating knowItKlge, and foi 
eoligbteaiog aud exciting emulation among breeder), 
graaierir 8tc. 

Although bronght up under the direction) of a father 
irho bred and fed much good stock of a profitable kindf 
sod also parsaed tbe mostj regular system), Mr. Bake* 
well's ideas opened to me a very extensive field for im* 
provement. My father's stock were principally intended 
for the I^udoD market, a distance of aboat IM mile*; 
it was consequently necessary they should be of the 
larger kind, and have attained considerable growth, be* 
fore being driven from home. Of the cattle, though a 
mixed breed, the oxen were as large as Mr. Bakewell's, 
Wid more fattening; and, as we were in the habit of 
drawing oxen, -they continued growing till the time they 
were sent to market, and readily made themselves fat at 
the age of four or five years : tbe cowt gave more milk and 
butter — a recommendation of no small importance -and 
fattened, when required, at three and four years old. Out 
theep were of a rather larger sort than Mr. Bakewell's, 
tbongh they did not feed so well ; but they afforded a 
greater qoaotity of wool, and thai of. a much bettec 
qaalitjr, which was of material consequence oo tboso 
manhy latidt in liBOolnsbtre, where we resided, tfaa 
wool of tbe wethers being the' chief profit fqr the last 
year or year and half: the ewes produced, during tb« 
tiou! they were breeding and fattening, 4 lb a fleece, 
four tinet BhocD, or l&lfi i^ eire, more tbaa could b* 
b« 
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obtained from Mr. Bakewell's sheep. My father's horses 
were of the largest dray kind, superior in power, action, 
and form for use, with more bone and better feet ; they 
were less upright in the fore end, and consequently did 
not Jraw so much by the throat. 

* Mr. Bakeweirs great merit certainly lay in his sheep, 
an alteration being much wanted in the breed at that 
period, particularly in the county of Lincoln, as many 
flocks were much too coarse, both in wool and carcase, 
to be the most profitable stock. Had the breeders of 
those large-boned, coarse, hairy-wooled sheep, taken one 
cross, and then returned to their own kind, they would 
have acted for general benefit ; but by a thoughtless per- 
severance in producing small bones, with little wool, most 
of the flocks on rich natural soils have been injured. 
This fashionable mania had, at one period, arisen to such 
a height, that rams were often hired at greater prices 
than the offspring would pay* But there are certainly, 
even at this time, many convertible soils on which the 
best kind of the Dishley breed are the most profitable of 
long-wooled sheep, more especially where they are near 
a market, particularly the Iambs, which are never too 
fat. Since Mr. Bakewell produced his cross, which is 
admitted to have been of some service, the breed has 
passed into the possession of persons who are incom- 
petent judges of the qualities required ; therefore it 
would be unjust to accuse him of having spoiled all the 
flocks injured by the cross : as Mr. Bakewell once im- 
proved the breed of sheep, if he had been living it is but 
fair to suppose he might have corrected his errors, and 
fully accooiplished the object he had in view. The 
anecdote of the quaker may be aptly applied to Mr. 
Bakewdl's successors :— When asked in court, by the 
opposing counsel, if he knew the difference between 
^ plaintiff* and ' defendant,' be replied in the affirmative ; 
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tad inentioaiog the Dame of an emioent comueDor, wbo 
he said was • great Uwyer, " Thoa art • Uiryer sIm," 
said he to bis interrogator, " but ool like—tMr." So, the 
fioclc of Mr. Bakewell was left id the baodsoTa ram- 
breeder also, but not like—wise ; and hence the Diriile; 
sheep have been changed much for the worse sinoe the 
time whea I first saw them. 

It will be seen in the course of this work, I have tried 
manj experimenu, in differeat parts of the globe, by 
which I always found ttie largest animals tbe best, and 
generally the first fat in tbe same pasture. Mr. Bakewell 
had formed an idea that they eat more food than smaller 
animals of the same kind, which seems a rery reasonable 
supposition ; but, from my own practice, 1 am perfectly 
convinced that it is erroneons: and, independent of u/ 
trials, tbe most positive proof is afforded by the London 
cow-keepers, who feed tbeir cows by measure in grains, 
and by weight in hay, altowiog all tbe same c\uaatity, 
either large or small, never perceiving that one requires 
more than luiolfaer, even of different breeds. 

Mr, Bakewell was also much mistaken in r^ard to 
offal ; supposing that food given to animals was appro- 
priated to distinct purposes ; that, for instance, a loog- 
wooled sheep, on account of its wool, consumed a greyer 
quantity than a sheep with ^ort-wool : and some authors 
have even had the assurance to support a similar 
opinion in print. To determine as to the trotli or fallacy 
of this idea, I have had reconrse to many experiments.— 
I kept two dogs confined, one a lai^ Newfoundland, 
with Jong hair; tbe other a very delicate greyhound, 
with much longer legs than the Newfoundland dog, a 
remarkably smooth coat, and a smaller mouth ; I there- 
fore expected this latter would consume less food, hu^ 
on the contrary, he ate more, by somewhat above 1 lb 
of boise-flesh daily. Again, in regard to horns, it may 
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ht 8«ed that my stnall cow without, ate as much as larger, 
cows with horns ; and the cow-keepers in Loudon have a 
mixture of cows with and without homs^ between which 
iTo difference is perceptible in the consumption of food : 
so, alsO; a horse with a long tail eats no more than he 
does if his tail be cut off. I have likewise made enquiries 
of men who have lost a limb or limbs— an arm, a leg, 
or both legs— as to what efllect the deprivation liad oii 
their appetites ; and they all assured me that they were 
not sensible of any alteration : thus it seems the stomach 
/equires the same support if a man's legs or arms are cut 
off, as it did before the amputation. 

With respect to the new Leicester sheep eating less 
than those of a coarser make and larger frame, it appears 
from the trial made with the Irish sheep and the new 
Leicester (hereinafter recorded), that there is little dif^ 
ference. I know a very correct observer, and a man of 
veracity, in Somersetshire, who formerly kept some of 
the large polled county sheep, which he crossed with 

* 

liew Leicester rams ; and he says, when he had g^t them 
iftearly the full breed, he could not keep the same number 
he before had of the old kind On an equal space of land : 
however, I do not thiiik they eat more, though I believe 
they consume as much. Mr. Bakewell kept but a small 
tiumber of sheep, considering the size of his farm : nor 
is there an example given by any qf the new Leicester 
iram-breeders of their sheep bearing hardships, or a 
greater proportional number being maintained on a given 
extent of pasture; indeed, their rams generally have as 
inuch feed of the very best to choose from, as would 
flitten an ox. When I was at Mr. Coke's at Holkham, 
during the time he kept two flocks, the one new Leices* 
ters, the other South Downs, I observed to Mr. Wright, 
the bailiff, that the former were much fatter than the 
latter ; he replied, * and so they ought, as they fed in the 
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parlour and had the firsl cats, while ibe South Dotru 
lived ua the licking of tlic plates.' 1 ta« slio, at (hat 
time, a new Leicester wether and :i South Down keep- 
ing by wajf of ejcperimeut to the age of tbnss fears, to 
asccrlain or Uy their proof: on account na^ iCterHauU 
publlslierl in ibe papers, by which it appeared there was a 
veiy smalt dilFerence in weij^lil of carcase, and the Suutli 
Down tbe greater proof. 

To return to otfal .There are tome tbtoga to which 

the term ' offal ' secins very latproperly applied. — ^Thc 
horns of a beast, altliougb ihe breeder or the grazier may 
not always sell the ox or cow to more advaatage for theii 
being large, are at Icait an urnamenl; but, independent 
of that, the maoufacture of ihein forms a veiy great 
trade in this country : in one cutler's shop, in i.oodon, I 
was shewn thirty-five different articles partly made with 
horn. Thus, although the horni of caltic are sold at 
three guineas a hundred, of *ix score, there is fteqaently 
one pair the two first cuts of which, about three inches 
long, when manufactured, are worlh 7j. made into drink- 
ing Iiorns, sold at 3s. Of/, each ; and ilie whole of the 
horns will produce io value above one guinea : a pair of 
handsome moitled horns rctttrna much more, the greater 
part being applied to the fabricatlun of pen-knife hafu, 
2lc. But, as it plainly appears the horns cost the breeder 
nothing, whatever he sells ilieui for is clear gain, and 
the natiou at large is much bcuetiied by the busiEiess ihej 
create ; therefore those writers who have decried horni, 
and recommended ttie breedingof all cattle wiiliout, proire 
themselves mere theorists; at the same lime they are 
likely to mislead the breeders by their orruneous caa> 
elusions, and thereby tooccasiun an evil ttiai might prove 
serious tu the trade of thi» country. 

Again, the entrails of entile arc generally termed offal, 
which is not the fact, as the first two stom;*clis of i larg» 
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OX are worth 155. before being made into tripe (besides 
the fat preserved in the boiling)^ which is sold at Sd, 
a pound, and said to produce one guinea or more. The 
small intestines, or garbage, are vended for cats'-mcat ; 
the feet sell for from 1«. to I5d. or ISd. e^ch ; the liver, 
lights, and melt, weighing on an average from 25 to 
fidtb, are sold at about Sd. per pound : even the blood, 
in London, is used for several purposes, and many hogs 
are fettened upon it. Thus, to the dealer there is scarcely 
any loss ; and to the consumer no real waste but bone : 
on this subject I have tried many experiments, which 
follow; first observing, that the above remarks and cal- 
culations apply to what are called ' offals ' of the largest 
cattle; those of the smaller kinds diminish according to 
their size and value. 

• • • 

BEEF. — The quantity of bone in each separate weigh, coarse 
andjine, affording an idea of the proportion a beast 
contains in his whole carcase. 

Flesh and Propor- 

boneto- tioii Qf 

gether in Bone in bone in 

the raw each each 

state. weigh, pound. 

Loin of Mr. Chandler's prize ox, 

being at Hereford, shewn in it, oz, k, oz. 

December, 1808; 5 inches 

thick on the rib . . • . . 8 8 - 11 J - IJ 

Loin of a moderately fat beast . 10 - 20 - 2 

Aitchbone 9 11 - 21 - 2i 

Buttock ......... 20 - 20 - I 

Thin part of ribs ^ 4 - 7 - U 

Sticking IS - 34 - 28 

Shin 4 13J . 23J - 4J 

Shank, or leg ...... . 5 2 - 25 - 5 

Calf-head 8 10 - 36 - 4^ 

Tail of a beast 1 9 - 5-3} 



t*f -- -V -• 
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N.B. Much having been uid re«pectii^th« waste of 
Bneb fat meat as that of the prize oz, I weighed the •&■ 
parate parts after roasting : — 

H. 02. 

Weight ID the raw state 8 8 

Weight when roasted ■ . 6 11 

Dripping I 9 

Waste 4 

Total ..88 

From this experiment it appears that the idea of waste 
in sDch meat is without fouodatioa; as the dripping, 
vhicb is even better than butter that caoDOt be bought 
at less than iid. per pound, is good to fry fish, make 
pie-crust, 8tc. 

I put the bones out of a sticking of beef in (he raw 
state, weighing 18 lb: thejr weighed Afb, or 54 ox., 
which is at the rate of 3 oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat. I 
also cut off the Beah from two ribs of the chine in the 
raw state ; gross weight 13j lb ; the bone weighed 36 oz., 
which is about 2J oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat. These 
two experiments giving a near proportion with the parts 
cooked, shew that the little loss sustained in the weiglit 
of meat iirom the raw state in the cooking is io the bone, 
which when boiled goes into the broth, or when roasted 
is in the gravy. I have ascertained, from various expe- 
riments, that about one eighth part of a moderately fed 
beast, weighing from jOO to 700 lb, is bone; and that 
the loin has a regular proportion in it, by which the 
weight in the whole carcase mny be determined: the 
bone in a high-fed ox of 200 st. 1 lb, or 1,601 lb, which 
was the weight of the prize ox, is estimated at about 
one fooiteeath of the entire carcase— The loin of beel^ 
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irben divided into three separate portionsi contains an 
equality of bone to meat in each part. 

MUTTON. . 

It being the pride of the new Leicester breeders to 
exclaim against offal of every sort, and to fancy thai they 
produc^heep with less offal than any other breed} I 
have been induced to try the weight of bone in different 
joipts of several kinds of sheepj^ particularly the beads 
and necks, called by the butcher scragSj he\ng the parts 
for which they boa^t themselves the most famous. The 
salesmen and butchers unanimously consider a small 
scrag as the worst fault a sheep can possess, the animal, 
they say, being sure to come light to the scale, and to be 
deficient in almost every part. When I was in Ireland, 
the same opinion prevailed among the butchers in 
Dublin. At that lime 1 thought it was merely prejudice ; 
but by attending the Smiihiield markets, and becoming 
acquainted with many very intelligent butchers who 
both graze and kill numbers of sheep of various breeds, 
I have found it to be the general sentiment : this deter- 
mined me to investigate the matter. The heads are not 
sold by weight, but commonly at about Qd. each, great 
or small ; but I have examined how much the consumer 
loses even in that article. The following is the propor* 
tion of bone, or offal, in the several parts, beginning 
with the beads. — 

Heads, 

Bone PropoTtion 
COUNTIES. Gross weight in in each 

eucb. pouud. 

lb. OZ. OZ. OS, 

Gloucester • . . . 7 - 36 - 5 

Warwick .... 5 - 31 - 6 

Leicester 4 - 26 - 6J 

Ditto, very fiue . . 3 - SIJ - 7 



— 1 * • - • 
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%i 



Scrags. 



C0UNTIS8. 



• • • 



Warwick 

Lincoki 

» 

Ditto •••••• 

Soutb Down 
Leicester • 
Ditto . . 
Ditto , 

JDitto 

Ditto, vety fine . . 



• » • • • 



S 2 * 

2 12 « 
fi 4 
2 6 

1 5 ' 

1 14 . 

1 9 • 
1 6 

1 4 - 



JiCg, Kent • • • 
Ditto, Warwick . 
Shoulder, Leicester 
Neck, ditto • • • 
Ditto, ditto • • 
Ditto, ditto • • 
Neck, Lincoln • • 
Ditto, ditto . • • 
Shoulder, South Down 



Joints. 

27 

14 8 

8 8 



5 2 

4 12 

5 2 
4 4 

4 12 

5 12 



jBoft6 FropOTom 
each. pon^ 

PS, Of. 

»i - 11 

5} -* 2i 

6J ' ^ 

5 - 4f 

6J - Si 

6h ' 4 

41 - 3| 

5i - 5 



I6i 
15} 

17i 
5 

7J 
7i 
9 
8i 
lOi 



0* 
1 

i 

3 

12 



It will be observed, there was in the Gloucester 5 oz.— 
in the Warwick, half Leicester, 6 oz.— in the new Lei- 
cester 6J oz. — and in the full-blood, very fine, 7 oz. — of 
bone to I lb of meat. 

The scrags were all cut alike from the neck, over the 
first rib. The Warwick scrag contained 1| oz. — the 
Lincoln 5 02.-— the South Down 2j oz. — the average of 
^ve Leicester 4 oz. — and the very fine one 5 oz. — of 
Vone to 1 lb of flesh. 

The Kent sheep was of Mr. Wall's breedj one year 
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old; weight of carcase 158 lb: the leg cut off haunch 
fashion. The Warwick carcase weighed 112 lb. The 
shoulder, a Leicester carcase, weight 80 lb : this sheep 
died straw-coloured or yellow. I was induced to purchase 
the joint from having heard contradictory opinions re- 
specting the flavour, &c. ; but could perceive no differ- 
ence from other mutton of a proper colour : it has been 
also said that the colour is not to be discovered by can- 
dle-light, which is erroneous. I was highly disappointed 
in this shoulder of new Leicester mutton, as I expected 
the bone to be lighter in proportion than that of the 
Welsh sheep and many others ; as the Leicester sheep 
appear heavy in their fore-quarters, and the smallness of 
the bone in the leg denotes small bones in other parts : 
but it may be seen there was nearly 2 oz. of bone to 1 lb 
of meat, while in the Welsh ewe there was barely Ij oz. : 
—the Leicester was a handsome carcase, i^nd properly 
fat. To be as correct as possible, each bone was 
weighed separately, the result being as follows : 

or. 
Blade-bone 4 

* 

Marrow-bone ...... 8 

Shank ....••.. 4 

Ditto end 1 .^ 

Total . 17i 



In the above there is 1 J oz. waste by the butcher leaving 
the shank on below the knee, a practice not in use in 
some parts of the kingdom. 

The first three necks were all Leicesters, and averaged 
about Ij oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat : the last two necks 
were Lincolns, of a very middling breed, the weight of 
each carcase being but about 80 lb; of these the scrags 
were cut off, before which the necks, altogether, weighed 
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7 lb eocb ; the auags averaged nearly S oz. it^ bone to 
1 lb of meal, and the aecks the same. Thus, from this 
experiment, it appears that sheep of a contnioD fonn 
have as much flesh on the scrag as on the best end of 
the neck : bat the new Leicesters averaged 4 os. of bone 
to 1 )b of meat on their scrngs, and 2 oz. on the prime 
part of tlie neck ; it therefore seems they have very 
nearly as much bone in their prime joints as other sheep, 
and more in the inferior fqr want of flesh. 

The following experiment shens the weight of flesh 
and bone in half the carcase of a very fat Webh ewe : 
weight when sent from the butcher 16 lb; lost by 
hanging 3oz.; every joint being weighed when put 
down to roast. -i 



Qna wtigfat. in 

It. n. «. n. 

Neck 2 10 - 6 - aj 

Breast- SO - £ - 1 

Shoulder .... i 15k - ^i - 1| 

Loin 24 - 4 -Ij 

Leg 3 6 - 5 - Ij 

Scrag on - 3J - 5 

Kidney fat ... . 18 
Kidney ..... 02 

Hind foot and shank Si - 5^ 

Fore shank ... 01 - l 

15 13 - 30 

Waste 3 

Total . . 16 ~ 

Head 2 7i - 15i - 64 

Am the «bove calculation was made on half tlie Aroase, 
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the whole sheep wonld amount to 64 ft, and the hooe 
to 30 oz.| being a little less than 2 oz. of bone to I ft of 
meat. This was the fattest Welsh carcase I ever saw ; 
Botwithscandiog which, it contained as great a propor- 
tion of bone as the Warwick sheep. It has been a g'e- 
neral opinion, that small animals have a lets proportion 
of bone than large ones; bat it seems they are nearly 
the same, when made equally fiit ; for it may be seen in 
the differeut comparisons I have exhibited, that the 
scrags of small sheep have more bone in proportion than 
the large : the WeUh ewe bad 5 oz. of bone to 1 lb of 
meat, while the Warwick sheep had only 1| oz., which 
shews that the former had the i;nost offiil ; and in the leg 
the ewe had li oz., the Warwick leg only 1 oz., of bone 
to 1 lb of meat. Thus it appears the consumer has 
less waste from large animals than from those of a small 
size. 

In endeavouring to form a just conclusion as to the 
proportion of offal, or waste, in the carcases of different 
breeds of sheep, I can only judge by comparison, not 
having it in my power to go through the whole ; but I 
hare ascertained the quantity of bone in a Welsh sheep^s 
earcase, and in the coarsest and finest parts of the 
Warwick: hence, on comparing the joints, there ap* 
pears to be full 1 j oz. of bone in the Welsh ewe, as 
there is more shank left cya the leg than usual with large 
sheep, while there is but Ij oz of bone in the Warwick 
sheep, to I lb of flesh.— The reader will observe, I call 
nothing ' of&l' to the butcher but what he does not 
sell, or to the consumer but what he buys and does not 
eat. 

Having thus elucidated the subject of offal in beef and 
muttqp, I will give the results of experiments made on 



4» 
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hares, rabViU, and poultry, which I tkafe foand, io s 
general way* to cootaia Uic same proponiaa of bone to 
flesh as ao ojf'or a iheep,^ 

Hara. lb. ox. 

"Gross weight' ...... 7 6 

Ih. oz. 

Carcase 5 9 

Skin .09 

Entrails 10) 

Teet ...... 3i 

7 6 

Wtighlof Wrigbldf Pnnonbn 
COUNTIES. iueut. haat. pttpond. 

tt. Of. w ti. 

Liucola 5 9 - 9< - Ij 

Ditto 5 13) - M - 1} 

Doiset 5 1 - 81 - li 

Ditto 4 W - 8 - 1| 

Dido 5 5 -8 • \\ 

RtbbiH. 

Norfolk .'.... 17 - li ■ 

Ditto 16 - li 

Ditto 1 9i - U 

Ditto 1 11) - ■! 

Lincoln 2 11 - 4 - Ij 

Ditto 2 9 - 4 - IJ 

Ditto e 14 - 5 - H 

Ditto 2 7 -. 4i - 1^ 

Gme. 

Weigb of Wti^ IVnponioD 

n— ""^ ofbuie. pei pouuJ. 

». n. ' «c ' ' «. 

8 19 - - 15 - - 13 

7 li - - 12 - - 13 
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Weight of 
carcase. 




Weight 
of bone. 




Propoitioii 
per poond* 


a. oi. 




«. 




•OS. 


6 10 


- 


. 8i - 


m 


• li 


7 1 


- 


- 12i - 


- 


11 


6 10 


- 


. 10 


- 


Ik 


5 8 




- 7 

Ducks. 




u 


2 10 


- 


- 41 - 


- 


ll 


2 1 


- 


- 44 - 


- 


11 


1 14 


- 


4 


- 


14 


1 H 


- 


4 


- 


2 


1 15i 


- 


4 


- 


2 


1 14| 




4 

Foxolt. 




2 


1 4 


- 


- SJ - 


- 


Si 


1 4 


- 


- ^\ - 


- 


2i 


3 




7 

Turkeys. ■ 


* 


2i 


7 5 


- 


- 16 


- 


2i 


12 4 


- 


- 19 


- 


li 



Among the various experiments recorded in this work 
some may appear but trifling to superficial observers ; 
but from the most insignificant I have derived informa- 
tion. I would instance the two cocks (see p. 35^, 
vol. II), the Poland and the Bantam, which consumed 
the very same quantity of food, being allowed as much 
barley as they would eat ; they were kepi in an open 
yard or court, the former three months, the latter nine 
months, which was sufficient time to try the experiment : 
when killed, the Bantam weighed 1 lb 4 oz., with 
4oz. of bone; and the large cock 8 oz. more than 
dpuble the otheir's weight in flesb, with just double the 
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^ ^nutity or bon«. From lbi» tml, uid ot 

gireii io ihe foHowio^ irtuiTic, I b^vr j^ood i 
«oncluiI«, Uut Mr. PU*coi'* onr LtKnier ihw y, eac 
ye«r tild, itei^hiag BOJti s cBTcase, bad cooaHnn 
much footi, and would h«ie ai loui eoe foanb ■ 
offal tbwt Mr. Waif* «l>e«p (lUe Utter brtos Ted oa gnw 
only, and ihe rurmrr oa tiirni[H), the Imrgett at mtudk 
weie:btfd l(i4 lb ilie carcaK. 

There Mcms no doubt that anioiah in getteraJ hare 
DBiuraJly a nrgular proportioo of fl*-Ui lu boar, foe ibera 
is IttUe comparative diSrrencv bci<*cea ibr boocs of 
bares, rabbit*, fovrU, (u: and tbuMr of tbcep aod cattie. 
1 therefore infer, iliat animal* tusy be bred with i 
booes to hove iddHi fat, but mil ibv flcih thej oogbt m 
liave fur the coocouier. At ihv Saiiih&<ld iliov is 1606* 
there mere two oaen eafaibiied wbicb funned a aott of < 
contrast to each other; — ooc ira* a YorL*<iirc ox, with 
more bone and of larger itze ; he died an estraotdioanJy 
good piece of beef, uf fine cokiur, and properly i 
with lean uf excellent qoaJitj- : the othet waa a HvicAn^ ] 
with much stoallerbonesand finer fcntum; bediedaa 
of fat, being five inches thick on the rib, with ■ 
any lean, and very little on tlie lois, chine, or cilWc at j 
the best parts. Tbna, it appears plain tu me, in bne 
the ino»t gsefal animals, that* a due pfoponioa of booc 
to the flesh is required ; the extreuK of either sm Jl or 
large booes teem* improper. In lookin:; back to mj amtt 
experience and obtcrratioo, thai very largc-boacd a»- 
tnalii are fretineatly all lean, 1 reir.embcr aa instanc* «f 
a shoulder ol mutton, •reighing Mtltt, being btoogbt 
to the table tit Dublin, about which, whe» roasted, tbrre 
was not an ounce uf IbI: ifais sljecp was of ib*, < 
true Irish breed, of a larger antl leaner kind than f ever 
saw in Eoghuid : — onecrusi uf the UicJiley to such tbecp 
would noqacstionably piuduce a great impruveoieiiL 
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In regard to weight of bone in the same joints of mnt^ 
ton, I have been much staggered. When the new 
Leicester was decidedly my favourite, I have privately 
tried the weight of bone in a sheep of that breed and ii| 
a large Lincolnshire sheep. The bone in the former, to 
the eye, appeared considerably less than the other; but 
on weighing them I found only a trifling difTerence, so 
small as not to be worth notice. Since I have made a 
practice of weighing all the bones of the meat I con- 
sume in my house, I have discovered that those of ex- 
tremely fat meat are much heavier in proportion to their 
size than the bones of meat of moderate fatness : hence 
the saying, that 'fat meat weighs Ifke lead.' The 
reason is obvious;— the bones of very fat meat are im- 
pregnated with considerably nK)re fat than those of lean 
meat. In eUicidating this subject, I put the bones into 
the fire; when those from the fat meat blazed like ft 
lump of fat, while the others scarcely produced any 
flame. It may be seen, even in the scrags of mutton^ 
that those of the new Leicester sheep weigh heavy : the 
bone in the Welsh ewe scrag, which was fat, also 
weighed very heavy. This observation led me to discover^ 
that (independently of the great waste in cooking meat 
saturated with fat) the consumer pays more for what he 
does not eat in buying joints of extremely fat meat, even 
when the fat is pared off agreeable to his palate, than if 
he purchsise such meat as is by nature properly composed 
of an intermixture of fat and lean. 

Where bones are made use of as manure, those oflat 
meat are much superior, and cheaper, as the purchaser 
buys them by measure, not by weight. The bones of a 
horse, supposed to be three bushels, used to be sold, in 
Yorkdiire, at U. 6d,; consequently those of a large ox 
would be worth about 25. I formerly thought that all 
tl)e fat must be extracted from the bones of boiled meat. 
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Kuich is not |1ie fact ; as I linvtr boiled a bone tliree 
llmcA, for iv((i hours eucli limC, lo 'trjr to reduce It* 
(vcight, bill liitie difference M'tis pcrcepiiWe; it would 
still blaze nlien put into the lire. But a bOne expuseil 
to the sun, in the summer, fur ihrff or four d«y», when 
pui into the fire, would noi bhize, the fni being nil ex- 
haled : therefore ilinsc ivliu preserve bones fur aianure 
ought to keep iheiri Tii some pUcc uotfer cover; aQtl 
Khen laid on Iniid thi-y should be ipntnedinlety ploughed 
in, or if on iwnrO, pin on in winter, when there is liille 
snn, otherwise their best quiililies will be cvaponilfd. 

Having thus, I think, fully expatiated on the subject 
of offal, it may be proper to say a few words respecting 
the crosses which will be found rcoommcnded iti this 
work, and of which many hrei-dcrs, at first sight, may 
disappiove. 1 was at one period as much aguiit^i them 
as any mun, l>m lime and experience have taught me ic> 
ibe contrary. I hnvc always endeavoured, when speak- 
ing of crosses, to lay down systems for the reguUiion of 
them, an observance of which would, I am persuaded, 
be iiltlinutp/y attended with grent benefit to the country. 
I will, in this place, give one or two extraordinary crosses 
thaihave been tried, with a favounible result. The first 1 
shall notice is in the pedigree of the celebrated racer Sam- 
son, bred by Mr- Robinsoq, which won five royal plates at 
six years old, and was sire of Engineer, Bay-Malton. 
Solon, Pilgrim, Tom-Tinker, Bishop, and Klng-Prlam, 
all horses that could run well.— Samsnh was got by 
Bluze ; Blaze by the Flying Childers ; Chllders by Darley'* 
Arabian, his duia by Hip, grandam by Spark, son of 
Honeycomb-Punch, great grandam by Snake, great great 
grandam by a cart-horse (hat covered marcs ut ii. Gd. a 
mare, great great great grandam was Lord D'Arcy'i 
Queen. This information is given by a well-known 
luiaer, the oldest now living; ^d, nitbougb the cait- 
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^ horse is not mentioned in the Racing Calendar or Stud- 
hooksy he asserts it to be a true pedigree : it is certainly 
a most interesting ieind rare circumstance in favour of 
crosses. This trainer further says^ that Samson won 
seven royal plates, and was never beat but once, when 
be was blind and ill-rode, or he would have won that 
race also : the horse that beat him was Grenadier, got by 
Blaze, and belonged to Mr. Whitty, of Malton ; con- 
sequently, being brother to Samson by the sire, of the 
same blood. Samson likewise got n^any good racers, knd 
among ihe'm Bay-Malton, that run against the best horses 
in England at that time, and never was beat: which 
shews he was not a chance horse, but that he gained power 
by the cross of the cart-horse. While I lived in York- 
shire, I heard this cross very frequently mentioned ; and 
having a very high opinion of crosses in animals, I have 
been at much trouble to investigate the utility of the 
proceeding, and the information hence acquired has 
induced me strongly to recommend it in this treatise. 
It is a well-known fact, that Lord Orford improved his 
greyhounds by a cross with the bulldog ; but the pro- 
gress was not so rapid, as he was seven crosses before he 
got the greyhounds to run to perfection again, and the 
race-horse required only three. From this cross, and 
some other results I could mention, I am clearly of 
opinion that the dray-horse might be brought to very 
high perfection by one cross of the race-horse : if a 
second cross bad been taken with tlie cart-horse, the 
bl-eed wduld have been entirely spoiled for racing. The 
breeder must, therefore, be careful not to go too fiir in 
whatever he may wish to improve the breed of his ani« 
mals. In cattle, it may be remembered, the heifc^r 
shewn as a sight at Smithfield, of a mixed breed, was 
so nearly perfect, that there was not a critic could find a 
fault in her. Mr. Pell's ox, also of a mixecl breeds shewn 



in the year 1807. was allowed to excd every otlier oE 
exhibited of the bat old-eatablished oi nnproYed breed* 
— Hereford, Devon, Susiez, iSbC Iq regaxd to ibeep, it 
may be ceen id thia work wh^ s most excelleot breed 
Mr, Jainea Clothier raised by a mixed breed : in bogi^ 
my hc^ at Slane ; H^. &c. 

^JDce it is fairly decided, by welUaatbeolicateil bet^ 
that the race-borse has been improved by a cro» of dw 
cart-horse, aod the greyhound by the bulldog, there 
does not a doubt remaia in my miod bnl all other aoiaw|t 
plight also be improved by a judicious cross. Tbosc 
two species of animals both wanted power, which the 
race-borse obtained from the carthorse, and the grey* 
bound from the bnlldog. In the crosses that have been 
unsqecessfnlly taken, the failure has arisen from want of 
jqdgment; as, for iuatance, where great benefit has beeo 
obtained by one cross, asecood at times has greatly injured 
the breed- Tbns, id the crosses that have been taken 
by breeders in cattle, sheep, &c. the breeder seeing » 
great improvement from bis first trial, has persevered in 
4 seicond, third, and so on ; whereas, he onght to have 
feturqed to thf sort with which he began : if his ol>)eGC 
were fat, and be had taken the cross from a small aniinal 
with that perfection, but ■ possessing many other very 
objectionable qualities, such as light weight to tb* 
spale, short of Tool, fkc. by holding to that nnprofitabk 
kind, the breed would continoe getting worse and worse. 

} will now give a few suggestions of wl}«t ought to be 
done with one or two of tfae best sort of animals which I 
think are the most difficult to improve. The Hertford* 
shire sheep, vbicb is the most profiuble horned wether 
thi^ island produce, * as be thrives better on poor land 

^Tbertan laiojhattoeatfAtlterttmiMic komed enck* being mU, b 
■frillpU.fcr»eT«nifwghtg«BBt«i«MlnhBep. Ui.Cb»paau, sfWieUn. 
TlMiis mU. in tbe wipter of iSOT. tlT af Ihi) ^npd kf JllUnbidi b 
SLU.tid.atk. 
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ftnd short pasture, and will bear harder usage, than ^nf 
sheep of his weight, selling also for the highest price of 
any sheep that come to Smithfield, sold fairly as butcher's 
sheep in iarge lots, land all other horned sheep being 
smaller, the improvement is consequently more diffic^ult. 
I have an utter objection to take the horns from a sheep, 
as I think all horned sheep more hardy than polled ones ; 
and the horns are a protection to them, particularly 
where they have part of their food to pick out of thorns, 
briars, 8cc. by preserving the head and wool : therefore, 
wherever horned sheep have been found in a county, I 
would recommend a preservation of them. But although 
the Hertfordshire sheep have some perfections, such ad 
having length of carcase, bearing folding, and being 
able to travel great distances for their food, they do not 
possess the best form ; consequently the object to be 
obtained is, to find a cross that will give a better form, 
and interfere the least with their present perfections. 
•The Durham sheep are the most likely to effect this pur- 
pose, as they are of a much better make, and equally large 
or larger : but then they are not homed, and the wool is 
rather longer, and not of so good a quahiy; hence there 
would be some inconvenience in the wool. From the 
first cross, the Durham sheep being polled, the lambs 
would be without horns ; but if the Hertford horned ram 
were put to the offspring, every lamb would have horns : 
•and after onee or twice putting the Hertford short fine 
wooled ram to the stock from the cross of the Durham 
sheep/ there would be rto visible difference in the fleece. 
Uot notwithstanding those sheep are found to be very 
hardy in their own'cottuty,it niay be seen hi this Work 
they •rftd.not prove so in the county of Lincoln : never- 
theless a cross from a Purham ram answered well on my 
poor land at Asgarby; and, although much larger than 
the new Leicesters^ the uff^pring of both sorts pasturing 
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logpther, the Durluins mcceeiled the besL Mr. Baill- 
rigtit also purrhnced lODie luge ewei iroa DuHuni, 
loolc ttiem to StaUngboroagh, toA put tbe« cm lidi cUt 
land, boi they dwiodlH away greaiU : aai I knc* an 
instance of a oumber of 6iw Nortliumberiand e«es bcrng 
brought into tl»e coomIT of Linoitn, which throw »ery 
ill. Hovcver, tltere is a material ilifftrcncc betwcMi 
taking R cfoM and changing ihe whole rtock of a coaQiy ; 
as the offsphng, daring the lime ibey an Mcking, 
bt^coine uted to ihe bertiage, the Hitnaie, Sx. aod an 
prepared for llteir future weil-dotng. 

Tlifre is another animal 1 aoald Dotice, naiacJr, the 
Berkshire hog, which 1 comidcr the moat perfect of 
any of the kind I have de»cribed, aa be wo«i«l ieetn to 
want nothing. But tlie Cbeahire bi^ bang larg^, 
vthich in itself is not so good an aaiaiaJ ai the Berk- 
shire, though ^e sow is more prolific aod a better 
ourse (a point in which many of the Berkdiire ton 
arc deficient), one cross might be safely taken even to 
the adraniage of the Berkshire breed, aod very taocb 
to the improvement of the Cheshire; as a Berkijiire 
boar would give bis shape, aod the Cbeshire sow would 
add other re<)aisiles. to regard to bogs, 1 tbiak 
tlicy cannot be loo large, if their form be good, as iliev 
are generally sty-fed : and it may be seen, by my own 
experimenis, that there was no great inaqualriy in 
fattening betweeo the best Chinese sod tbe best Berk- 
shire, cveo at grass ; and large aod unall are all fed, in 
a general way, on coro at but. A much bmger innc 
certaioly will be re<)uired by the large bog lo be com- 
pletely tali but be will always pay ibc best for ibe 
food he coiiinmes. As a large Itog does not tnit every 
family, it is only putting hiin to fatten at a more early 
period; and he will at all ag^ be foond to lM\r « 
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greater proportion of leaa, of an agreeable kind, than 
the small one. The best pork that is brought into the 
Ix)ndon markets is the Berkshire, generally at from 
sixteen to twenty weeks old : a Chinese bog, to attain 
the same weight, would require at least twelve months, 
and then be a mass of fat. Hogs are not like sheep 
and cattle ; the best and most profitable naay be safely 
inoved to any county, and will constantly preserve their 
superiority: even in the climate of America, the 
Berkshire were found to thrive much better than the best 
Chinese. 



It will be readily allowed there is not a more stnpid 
animal in the brute creation, taking him in his natural 
uncnltivated state, than the hog. To shew what may be 
effected by temperance and good feeding, not only as 
conducive to the fattening of domestic animals, which I 
have enforced in the following sheets, but in bringing 
into action their latent sagacity, I may instance the 
learned pig, and the shooting pig recorded in Mr. 
.Daniel's " Rural Sports,** the account of which, by Mr. 
D.'s permission, I will here insert. 

SLUT. 
** Of i\m ctiost extraordinary animal, wHl here be.stated 
a thort history, to the veracity of which there are hun- 
^eds of tiving witnesses.— Slut was bred in and was of 
•tbi^t sort wbich maintain themselves in the New Forest 
without regular feeding, except when they have young, 
wd then bat for a few weeks, and was giv«i, when about 
-(br^e fHonths old, itp be a breeding sow, by Mr. Thomas 
^Mr. ^iohard Toom(?r, both at that time keepers in the 
/orest. From having no young, she was not fed> or 
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takeD very little notice of, until about nglileea nwotlu 
old; wa> Mldom obaerved M!«r the lodge, knt ctumced 
to be sefQ one day vhea Mr. Edward Toomcr was 
there. The brother* were concL-nied u>^tbei in l^Kak- 
IDg poiaterd and setters, some of ttieir own breeding, and 
others which were tent to be broke by different gentle- 
iBen : of the latter, alibougli they would ttand and back, 
many were so indiffereot, that ibey woald neither hunt 
nor express any satisfaction when birds were killed kod 
pnt before them. The slackness iu these dogs first 
suggested the idea, that by the same method any uther 
animal might be made lo stand and do as well as one of 
those huntleas and inactive pointers. At this instant the 
sow passed by, and was remarked as being handsome; 
R. Toomer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, 
for which she appeared grateful, and approached very 
near ; from that time they were determtoed to make a 
sporting pig of her. The first step was to give her a 
name, and that of Slut (given in consequence of soiling 
herself in a bog) she acknowledged in the course of a 
day, and never afterwards forgot. Within a foxtoight 
she would Gad and point partridges or nihbiu, and her 
training was much forwarded by the abundance of both 
which were oear the lodge ; she daily improved, and in 
a few weeks would retrieve birds thai had run as well as 
the best pointer, nay, her nose was superior to any 
pointer they ever possessed, and no two men in England 
had betier. Tbey hunted ber principally on tbe moon 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, black game, 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, iu the same day; but was 
never known to point a hare. Siie was seldom taken by 
choice more than a mile or two fiom the lodge, but baa 
frequently joined them when out with their poiaters, and 
continued with them several hours. She has sometimes 
stood a jack-snipe, when all tbe pointers bad passed bj 
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it : she would back the dogs when they pointed, but th^ 

dogs refused to back her until spoken4o ; their dogs being 

all trained to make a general halt when the word wdi 

given, whether any dog pointed or not, so that she has 

»been frequently standing in the midst of a ^eld of 

pointers. In consequence of the dogs not liking to 

hunt when she wgs with them (for they dropped their 

sterns, and shewed symptoms of jealousy), she did noi 

rery often accompany them, except for the novelty, or 

when she accidentally joined thetfi in the forest. 

Her pace was mostly a trot, was seldotn known to gallop, 

except when called to go out shooting ; she would then 

come home off the forest at full stretch (for she was 

never shut up but to prevent her being out of the sound 

of the call or whistle when a party of gentlemen 

had appointed to see her out the next day, and which 

call she obeyed as readily as a dog), and be as much 

elated as a dog upon beiog shewn the gun. She 

always expressed great pleasure when game either dead 

or alive was placed before her. She has frequently stood 

a single partridge at forty yards distance, her nose in a 

direct line to the bird : after standing some considerable 

time, she would drop like a setter, still keeping her nose 

in an exact line, and would continue in that position 

until the game moved ; if it look wing, she would come 

up to the place, and put her nose do\^n two or three 

times; but if a bird ran oif, she would get up and go to 

the place, and draw slowly after it; and when the bird 

stopped, she would stand as before. The two Mr. 

Toomers lived about seven miles apart, at Rhinefield 

and Broomey lodges. Slut has many times gone by 

herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court the 

being taken out shooting. She was about five years old 

when her master died ; and at the auction of hi^ pointers, 

Siic. wa9 included in the sale, and bought in at ten guineas. 
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Sir H. Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was seat to Dogmersficid park, where she remained 
some years : she way last in the possession of Colonel 
SikeSy and she was then ten years oldt bad become fat 
and slothful, bat would point game as well as before. 
When killed she was at Bassilden-house. Slut weighed 
700 lb. Her death, to those who possess common feel- 
ings of humanity, appears (if one may use the expres- 
sion) at least animal murder : it would have cost but a 
trifling sum to have fed and sheltered her in the winter, 
and the park would have supplied her wants during 
summer at no expense." 

This pig seems to have possessed extraordinary qualifi- 
cations; as, from the account given, slie cost very little 
for keep as a store pig, apd not much to fatten, though 
she attained to so prodigious a weight. It would probably, 
therefore, be for the interest of breeders, to enquire 
after the breed, as they appear to be a kind of pig that 
^eeks its food in the forest, and produces much profit 
with little expense or trouble. 
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THE FATTENING COfT. 

XHis COW was not taken from lli% but is from (he «itlu>/iow|i 
ideas, beingjbe proper shape for all faV ^ning cattk» of whatever 
kind. — It has been usual to give a figure of the bull in books on 
the subject of Live Stock ; but the true form of a ball is no 
criterion to judge by, as his make is naturally coarser in many 
parts than either oxen or cows ought to be : the ox should be • 
little coarser than this plate, but vary very little in other respects^ 
excepting that all his limbs should be proportionably larger* 



THE MILCH coir. 

This cow is also from the author^s own inVentioni and varies 
so much from the fattening cow, as to render a distinct representa* 
tion necessary. I think it worth observation, that cows formed 
like the fattening cow will seldom be found profitable for milk; 
but there are some instances of cows of a form similar to the 
tntlch cow proving of value to the graiier: however, jiot being 
coarse in her shape, but light of flesh, like all other small-boned 
light-fleshed animals, her increase must chiefly consist of fat.—* 
Tbe form of this cow will aflbrd a suflicient criterion for cows o^ 
ietery sort to fill the pail. 



THE SHEEP. 

'tmtM thecp, called a Gloucester, represents a long-wooled 
wether. He may be said to be of a mixed breed, being taken 
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from three sheep, a Lincoln, a Leicester, and a Gloocester^ 
uniting the best properties in each kind to form a perfect carcase: 
— the lensth of the head from the Lincoln ; the smartness from 
the Leicester ; the scrag, the breast, and all the Ipwcr parts, from 
the Gloucester : the top part, viz. from the scrag to the buck, in 
width, from the Leicester ; the length, from head to tail, from 
cither or both Lincoln and Gloucester, being similar; the rump 
and all the hinder quarters from the Gloucester; the length of the 
knee, and from the camcrH to the ground, from the same, this 
breed being shorter in that part than any sheep of their weight* 
A Gloucester wether sheep, weighing 36tb a quarter, measureid 
from the knuckle to the knee 4^ inches ; while a lamb, a cross of 
the Merino mm put to a Ryeland ewe, weighing only 6|tb a quar- 
ter, measured 54 inches. — My reason for explaining this sheep's 
form is from an opinion that, by due attention, and judgment in ^ 
crossing, all the good properties of shec^ are to be united in ono 
animal; and that all sneeps carcases, of whatever size, either 
with short or long wool, horns or no horns, ought to be of that 
make : consequently it is unnecessary to give any other plate of 
the form of a sheep. The lengtll of the face is noticed by artists 
in forming perfect symmetry ; and therefore, judging by that rule, 
I have thought it proper to extend the face of the sheep, as indicat* 
ing length of carcase. 



THE ROAD'HORSE. 

Tins marc, of the true road kind, is a portrait from life. She 
is of a true form for all saddlc*horses, though rather longer in the 
leg than some very useful-shaped road-horses arc. I have endeii- 
voured, in this and the two following plates, to delineate a service- 
able horse of each kind, of the greatest action and n^ost elegam 
form, so as at all ages to pay the best for what it has consumed. 
The race-horse has been omitted, -as being an animal in which 
comparatively few persons are interested ; but those who would 
judge of the proper form of this horse, I recommend to inspect- 
Uie plate of Eclipse, which is to be sccti in many print-shops. 
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THE COACH-HORSE. 
This h a loppoKd hone, drawn rrom the authoT'i intructioni, 
U likely tu be the most profitable for the ^rracr's lue, hii fotm 
indicating a horse of great power and much scuon, ready eiUiet 
to draw half a ptoagb or carry ibe farmer, and tt^at wbcn awda 
ready for sale Will pay well for bii keep. He ii cooaJdered to be a 
croMof thebetlblooil.— The bonesbdow iheknee being a principal 
abject to be regarded in all honn, .1 have been circumspect 
enough to measure that part, which, in a horte of thit descrip- 
tion mcasaR*9 iDche»; in Ihe.largeat boned rac»4orae« S inches; 
in TDad'botm about the tame thicknen; and in the best dray-bone 
13 incbn.— thit hone is ukcn as a rough colt, ready for sale, or 
fit for the dealer's purpose : the best of the kind ought to stani 
from l5j to ID hands high. 



THE DRAY-HOnSB. 
Tins is a portrait of a stalliun, the property of Mr. Beaufoy, 
token from life. His dimensions are as fallow: — Height 17^ 
bands ; length, from wbere his ears stand to the pan th« tail is 
set on, 7 feet 3 inches; round ibc girth, or thickness, 7 feet 6 
Inches ; perpemlicular depth i>f the collar he draws in 3 feet 3 j 
inches ; breadth across the brcasi 1 foot 9 inches ; breadth behind, 
across the ihiEhs, 1 foot 10 inches ; fure leg, frum the knuckle- 
juint to ifee knee, I foot 9 inches ; from the knee to the ground 
t incbit ; round the leg-bone 12 inchea ; from the cats to ibe back 
of the shoulder 3 feet 7 inches ; thence to the coupling of the 
luin 1 fool 0) inches; thence to the tail S feel 5 inches; length 
of the head 2 f(.t.-t Sinrhts; ears 6) inches; round the muzzle 
1 foot lOj inehit. This Horse is sujwrior in shape to any other 
borse of the kind I ever noticed.— It will be obicrx-ed, I have 
olgccled to drnught-horses with very upright fore-hands, vie. 
lumog the tkoulders cost much in the back ; but in this horse, 
nolwithtitanding hit fore-hand is much up, the collar standi very 
upright; and aliliougb the blade-bone it erect, there is so much 
musds and flesli, and h« b su deep in his girth, that the saddle 
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would rest in a proper manner, so as to cany the rider at some 
distance from his movement.— From this horse's shape, I am 
doubtfbl if it be not possible for a saddle-horse, so formed, to be 
a horse of great action, and a safe goer, though contrary to gene- 
ral opinion, #hen the blade of the shoulder is upright : I am 
Warranted in Ay conclusion by the make of the bare, rabbit, 
deer, greyhound, and almost all swift animals. 



THE BBRK8BIRE PIO. 

Tsn pig, taken from lift?, was the property of Mr. Ambridge, 
Mrease poric-butcher, Compton-street, Clcrkonwcll, London ; it 
was supposed to be under twenty weeks old, as it had not cast its 
teeth, and pigs usually change their teeth at the age of from twelve 
to sixteen weeks, after which time the tushes begin to grow. 
The living weight was 199 lb : dead weight-carcase, with the 
head and feet on, 112 ft ; pluck and liver 5 tb ; gut fat 2 tb — io 
all 1 19 lb: consequently the loss in blood, guts, dung, &c. was only 
10 lb, which is little more than one thirteenth part. But it roast 
be remembered, that it had eaten very little food for several days» 
while travelling to market and in the possession of the butcher 
bisfbre being killed. This plate is as nearly like the original as 
possible, which may be thought to have been very fat; but, on 
the contrary, it was merely in pork condition, about an inch or 
inch and a quarter of fat on the thickest parts, as proved by the 
gut fat. The estimation in which this breed of pigs is held arises 
from the handsome form and great quantity of good flesh they pos- 
sess, rendering them more valuable than most other shambles 
animals. 



THE CHINESE PIG. 

Of this pig a particular description will be found in pages 
255-259 of the second volume. 
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NEAT CATTLE. 

SECTION I. 

1 HBSE are several different breeds of this species of do«> 
mestic aninuils. The following are such as have come 
under my observation. — 

i. The Long -horned or Lancashire, including the 

Leicester or Rollright, breeds. 
£• The Short^hornedy or Yorkshire. 

3. The Polled Yorkshire- 

4. The Dutch. ^ 

5. The Hereford. 

6. The Devonshire. 
7- The Sussex. 

8. The Suffolk Dun. 

9. The Polled^ Humbled, or Galloway. 
10. The Kyloes. 



* 
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11. The large Welsh. 
1?2. The small Welsh. 

13. The Alderney. 

14. The Irish. 
13. The Home. 

16. The Fife. 

17. The Argyll. 

18. Tbs Np^laadj. 

All the different breeds ought to be nearly of the same 
shape or form, with a few exceptions, regard being 
always paid to their intended application. I shall first 
describe the qualities I conceive to be requisite in a Bull 
for the grazier. 

SECTION II. 

Description of a BulL 

Beginning at the head— He should have a small 
mouth, with thiq lips ; a quick, sprightly eye ; ears thip, 
and fine at the ends, not- much covered with hairv small 
horns> hanging downwardsin a circular manner, of a yellow 
colour, chequered with red spots, and standing low on 
the crown ; the head not looking coarse or large, but 
resembling that of a deer, as all fineness about the head 
denotes a great inclination to fatten : his neck, near to 
the head, fine both above and below, but gradually 
thickening, until it joins the breast and shoulders. What 
is termed the neck-veip should be very full ; the upper 
part called the withers broad and strong, and well-fleshed 
where it joins the chine, which is a certain criterion ; for 
any animal being 6eshy in its upper parts (viz. th^ chine, 
the loin, and run«|*)y is ^ure to prove what is called a 
good butcher's carrase : the neck, in length, should bear 
a proper proportioo to every other part of him, be growa 
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well out of tiis tbouidera, and appear \oftj, tiis bead 
ttandiDg up; with veryUttle dewlap, or indeed loose skia 
on any part. Hi* breast should be broad, aod put for- 
wards at the point or cud; the top part of his shoulder 
hkewise broad, and a little higher than his loiua and 
rump, risings gradually, for a small rise in that pure gives 
tuore weight of fme fiesh : the out«r part of the iihoulder 
shoatd be fine,' not to shew any bone standing out, ot 
any sort of coaracncsB. From the top of the t>ead to the 
ihil should bb nearly straight, the little rise on the upper 
part of the ehine excepted ; the tiuck broad, so as to 
carry the greatest weight in all Wis fine parts; the ribs 
standing out round frofn his chine, but not in the ex- 
treme, as it is found by the cutting butchers, that animal* 
which are what is teruied htgk-rilibed are found to 
prove light in the best parts, and very deficient in weight, 
from there being so large a hollow in the inside, where 
the ribs join the chioe ; the ribs should, therefore, b« 
moderately circular, neither too high nor yet approach- 
ing to flatoeas, either extreme being wron^. The bones 
of die chine that stand straight up, to which the ribs 
join, should be as long as possible, nor ou^t the ribs in 
the lower part to turn so quickly as is sometimes observ- 
able in^Aionai/e animals; -nor should they b« broader 
below than' at the top, but forming a proper depth on the 
sides ; and the rib should be-near the hack, so as not to 
shew a hollow, even with an empty belly. The buck 
bone ought lo be globular at the end, standing a little 
higher than the ribs or the rump, which latter should be 
long, and level with the back and ribs, carrying widlfa 
near the tail : the two btaies on each side of the tail, by 
tome called the tut bones, should be about two inchet 
lower than the tail, and n6t far asunder. The highest 
part of the tail should be about one inch higher tlwa the 
cbiae at the rnmp ; and the upper end of the tail, joining 

ae 
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the rump, of considerable thickness, but tapering down^ 
wards, so as to become very small at the, bottomi ; the 
thickness above always indicating a great depth of flesh 
in the rump, and a deep chine all^along the back, both 
within and without* The thigh should be well covered 
with flesh, so as to form a good round or buttock of beef, 
declining regularly towards the shank; but yet not so 
fleshy on the outside as to be what is termed Dutch-^ 
thighed. The legs should be straight ; the twist, which 
is the part between the thighs, cloven low down towards 
the shank : the flank full and large, joining the cod, and 
rising towards the rump, so as when fat to put out between 
the thighs under the tail (which is an indication of inside 
fat): the tail should be thick at the top, tapering to the 
end, and short in proportion to the other parts, with 
little hair upon it. The hide ought to be elastic to the 
feel, like buck leather, rather thick than thin, but not in 
cither extreme, as each frequently denotes bad feeding 
or fattening, particularly thin hides, or what are termed 
paper hid^s. His walk should be light and nimble, mov* 
ing with his hind feet nearer lo each other than with his 
fore feet, not shewing much light between his thighs. 
The hair should be long and soft, and in colour dark 
brown with some light red spots, intermixed with white 
hair, or brindled ; for I do not know a more certain indt* 
cation of a bad fattening animal than short hair (thickly 
planted), mixed with a kind of mossy hair. The carcase, 
taking a side view, should appear long, with small 
shoulders ; to be of great length from the back of the 
shoulders to the tail, and well let down in the shanks : 
though he should stand high, the height should chiefly 
consist in carcase; and, notwithstanding his legs ought 
to be proportionably long to the other parts, they should 
appear rather short; the body deep^ but rounds not shewing 
hollows or weak places in any part ; great shape being 
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by some breeders it is thought a recommendation far 
them to hang downwards, by others rather upwards. I 
recollect Mr- BakcwcU coming into l^jncolnshire, to look 
at a very noted, fine, long-horned bull from Warwick- 
shire, and his disliking him on account of his horns 
standing too much up ; but that proved to be only pre- 
judice, as the bull got the very best stock, and was of 
infinite service in the county. Mr. Coats's famous bull, 
from which so much good stock Was obtained, had horns 
standing up, ahd particularly one horn, being what is 
termed stag-horned. I could cite many similar instances 
to prove that it does not appear any certain criterion can 
be drawn in this respect; for it may be seen that the 
best of the Long-horns generally stand down, the horns of 
the Devon and Sussex up ; the Yorkshire are frequently 
crumpled, turning round, neither up nor down, and some 
of them rather stag-horned : then again, the horns of the 
Hereford, very graceful and of moderate length, neither 
up nor down ; those of m.iny very good Srotch cattle stand 
up : in Ireland, the horns of the Connaught cattle (which 
breed, in colour, very much resemble the Long-horns) 
stand rather up than down, and they are by far the 
quickest feeding cattle which that country produces. 
The head, which should by all means be fine on the crown, 
should be set on like that of a horse ; no loose skin or 
dewlap ; the breast wide, pushing forwards before the 
two fore legs; the bones of the legs should be small in 
proportion to the other parts of the carcase, round, and 
straight; the joints small and even, with a round and 
short hoof; the arms tapering from the knee to the 
shoulder, and thick where they join that part, and the 
shoulder so formed as not to shew any joint on the out- 
side ; the part before the shoulder, called the clot by the 
London butchers, should be large and full, and rise 
upwards to join the fat on the chine, and across the 
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Acwfder t* the ribs; the rliine brond behind (heBhoaldcTf 
the ribt extended in a wide regular mnntier, one ruther 
Atrther out than the oihpr, lo ih« hncliE, nnd the nearer 
tbe'hut'ks the better 'i the ends of the btii-k« globalur, and 
«ta diinnce from each oiher; the rum}> long, level, and 
broad ; the tut bone^ a little lower than tliiit part on irhicb 
the tail stands ; the tail thick at the npper part, and gradu- 
ally tapering downwards, so at to be snmll at the lower 
end, and the less hair on it the better: the thighs should d«* 
dine moderately from the rump to the shanks, being neither 
very thin nor thick in that part, as a very thick thigh hat a 
tendency to lean, black, course Hesli, or to be what u called 
Utery : the twist, ur pert between the hind thighs, should be 
full, and weH |pt down to the camertl ; the flank very fuH» 
rising upwards to the liuek, and extending lo the udder, so 
that ihetlank, twist, nnd udder, may all join the ribs, «• 
1 before obwrved in describing the bu!l. Tlie flank is a 
{>art of much runsideraliun, and the more it is thrown oat 
in width the betler, being in some menMire round, yet 
detp; for tliere is a material difltrence lietween a deep* 
ribbed beast and a gutiy one : those termed gutty attt 
wider below than above; whilst the projicr shape in the 
bo<ly of a beast is to be wider above thiin below, so as to 
carry the greatest weight upwards in its fine parts; con- 
•equently, the shouldeis of a t'aitening beast cannot be too 
■mail, uur is tiie animal ever too long, if one part bear 
a proper proportion to another. The bide, in handling, 
tbonid be elastic, easily taken hold of, and rise freely 
from the flesh,' having a smooth, soft fe«-I, like velvet. 
The tipper part, from the crown of the liead to the tal^ 
«ugbt to be nearly straight, with the exception of a sm«| 
rite in the diine, from the fore' side of (he shoulder t« 
the conplingt'of the loin and chine; thin generally' Mt- 
leating indre flesh in the iippcr parts, aid-which in' M 
Uiitailb descends dowowards. The neck, altbei^h ii 
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should be fine and thin at the back of the hgtuns, ought 
soon to become thicker, so as to be very thick in every 
part joining the shoulder. I do not know any thing in 
vrhich the cow for milk and the cow for fattening vaiy 
more than in this, as the cow for milk cannot have too 
thin a neck. 

The horns of all beasts ought to be small, let the length 
be what it may ; and their gait light, treading very straight 
in the legs. As to colours, dark ones in every kind of 
cattle denote hardiness, but not always the quickest feed- 
crs: there are some light colours very quick feeders, such 
as yellow, dun, or even white ; but the colour I am the 
most partial to is the brindle, intermixed with yellow, 
brown, black, and diversified with white. There are few 
breeds in £ngland that do not vary much in their colour, 
except the Devon and Su^x, and I have seen gopd opes 
of all colours ; but the sort of haif varying, is a very dis- 
tinguishable mark in a)l fattening animals, and, though 
scarcely to be described by the pen, is easily discovered 
by the eye, having a sort of fruitful look, with a kind of 
bloom which conveys an indication of health, and is wha( 
I term mellow in its appearance. 



SECTION IV. 

Description of Milch Cores. 

TfiE Cow proper for the dairy differing much from the 
fattening cow, m very particular description is required. 
It is scarcely possible that she can vie in flesh and ap- 
pearance with the latter, which only gives a small quan- 
tity of milk, and whose food is therefore principally ap- 
propriated to the fattenir\g of her. The draining of the 
nutritive juices by milking must, with very few excep- 
tions^ keep the milch cow low in flesh ; whilst th^ covf 
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\viih an a})llliulo to tattcti will (juickly decline in milk ; 
for although she may lor a few weeks give a proper quan- 
tity, she will speedily fall oft' after calving. 

The features of the best milch cows, speaking gene- 
rally, are as follow : — A small head, thin chap ; Uie eje 
not particularly quick, nor yet gloomy ; the horns tmall, 
standiug high on the forehead or crown ; the neck very thin 
and low, or what is termed ewe-Tieckedf viz. hollow from the 
horns to the shoulder; little dewlap, very narrow in the 
breast, the same at the top of the shoulder; light in the fore* 
quarter, and a hollow at the back of the shoulder, with little 
flesh along the chine ; sometimes tolerably u ell formed on 
the bucks and rump ; thin in the thigh, and very frequently 
crooked hind legs, or, as it is called, iickle-hamtntd ; much 
longer in the fore legs than in thehind ones; better let 
down in the hind parts than before, but very little incliiud 
tojlesh anywhere ; the hide very thin ; a small tail, withlittle 
hair upon it; and the less coarse hair on any part the better. 
Yet, after all, it is possible a cow may be so formed as just 
described, and not very good for milk without the following 
properties, which must be particularly attended to: — ^Tbe 
udder should be of equal substance in every part, and not 
remarkably large ; for if it be, it will be more inclined to 
flesh than to milk ; but there must, nevertheless, be sub- 
stance sufficient to retain a proper quantity of milk, 
though when the milk is drawn from it, the more this 
substance is diminished the better. Before the cow is 
milked, although the udder may be hard, every part of 
it should feel alike, that is, not in lumps. The skin of 
the udder should be very thin, the paps standing square, 
and at equal distances every way; they should not be 
very large, or considerably thicker near to the udder than 
at the end (which is termed bell-papped), but nearly of 
the same substance throughout, being at the top or end 
rather drawn to a point ; for when a cow's paps are vcrry 
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broad at the extremity, the holes are often larger than 
they ought to be, and she is apt to drop her milk ;-**-! 
have known cows lose in lliis uay from one to three o|r 
four quarts dailv. The »how of her udder should be nearly 
of equal size before ahdhcbind, but if any diiRreDce, the 
largest before ; for %v'hen a cow has the greatest show be* 
bind, and gives a greater quantity of milk out of her 
bindmost paps, it is an almost certain indication of her 
declioing in her milk in a short time after calving; on 
tlie contrary, when the udder puts forwards, the co«lr 
gives as .much or more milk before than behind, the miik 
veins being hirge and strong, particularly that vein which 
runs from the tedder to the buck, and from the udder to 
the navel. 

But, notwithstanding cows of the above description 
are more certainly good milkers, 1 have had a heifer, of 
the Yorkshire kind, which, with her fir^t calf, was of as 
perfect a shape as it is possible to describe, either in re* 
gard to carcase or the points proper for milking : she gave 
twenty-two quarts a day for six months, and stood her 
milking for three months more at from eighteen to twenty 
quarts daily; her size not very large — when fat, would 
come to about 740lb8. 

I purchased two heifers of the improved, or fashion- 
able, breed for fattening, at very high prices; they were 
80 nearly alike, both in form and colour, as scarcely to 
be known apart. They were of a make directly contrary 
to that usually recommended for milch cows, being fine 
10 the head, with a small mouth and thin chaps ; short in 
the leg, standing remarkably straight, and small bone ; 
their ribs were round, and well thrown out; their bucks 
wide and globular, rumps long, and straight as a line from 
the horns to the tail; small shoulders, and particularly 
well let down in the fore-arm and thigh ; without any 
dewlap ;— altogether being of the exact description for 
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fiitteniog, bul opposite to that for milcb cowi: thelroDly 
apparent good quality wus in die udder, which was round, 
the paps Btaoding perfectly square, the milk veini strong 
mod full of milk. One of them, which proved a yery good 
milker, had the greatest ilion- before, and her papc w«re 
smaller than those of the other, whose show lay modi 
more behind; so much so, as to be troublesome to ber 
when she walked. They each gave twenty-two quarts a 
day for two inontlis, and it was impossible to detennine 
which was the best, when they were both taken grain- 
sick, a disorder that occasions cows to declioe much in 
their milk, for which a cure will be given under the head 
of " Cure$ for Diiorden i/t Catllt." The best heiferrose 
again in her milk to the same quantity as before ^ the 
other dropped about four quarts a day, and began to 
fatten, after which she continued decUuing to about 
twelve quarts, but made good shambles beef, and was 
well sold. The former heifer was afterwards seized with 
the blain, which caused her to drop again ; but when she 
recovered, she rose to her usual quantity, and prored, 
with proper feed and attention, a perfectly good milch 
cow. — I have been particular in mentioning this oc- 
currence for two reasons ; first, as determining the ques- 
tion, whether it is possible for a cow to be of a make for 
fattening, and at the same time a good milker; and se- 
condly, that the show ought to pusli forward, for the 
cow to stand her milk. This was the first proof of the 
kind I observed ; bat since that time I have seen many 
similar instances. 

Not having particularly mentioned the size of n milcb 
cow, it may be necessary to give the reader some in- 
formation on that head. The hirgcst cows, if of aproper 
make, generally give the most milk ; therefore, none 
are equal to the Tees-water or Yorkshire cow : but the 
fciod of food in readiness, mutt be the first consideration. 
If strong load and high food, the cow I have just men- 
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tioned, should be kept ; but if poor land and weak food, 
a Suffolk or Welsh cow : for on weak, poor land, in all 
probability, a small cow, of a proper make^ would give 
more profit than a large one. There are some home 
breeds good milkers for their size. The heifer I have 
above spoken of was kept a& high as a cow could be kept, 
on rowin hay and distillers' grains —composed of about 
half barley-meal or buck-wheat, and half malt. I knew 
another cow, in the hands of a cow-keeper, of nearly at 
perfect make in every respect, which gave forty quarts 
^ of milk a day for some time after calving, and seldoih 

less than thirty from that period till being dried for calv- 
\ ing again. I particularise these two cows, as an encour^ 

agement to breeders to endeavour to unite in one animal 
the qualities requisite for the shambles and th^ dairy, 
which, by great attention, I think is to be effected ; and 
it would greatly enhance the value of milch cows, the 
best of which, at present, being of improper make for 
fattening, are sold by the liOndon cow-keepers, after 
having been milked three or four years, for what is called 
cag-mag, at about Sd, per pound, producing not more 
than from 3/. to 5L ; whereas, were the two properties 
united, they would sell at Bd. per pound, and fetch from 
20/. to SO/, with little more expense to the cow keeper. 

Having great reason to believe, from my own c.\pe->. 
rience, that this object is to be attained, I shall relate 
some circumstances to shew the reader my ideas are not 
merely conjecture. My father, who was a breeder and 
grazier for many years, had milcli cows of three distinct 
breeds, but all short-homed, and nearly of the same size 
as to weight : they were all kept alike, the offspring the 
same ; and the stock all stinted by the same bull every 
season : one breed always continued to be the best milk"' 
ers. The weight of the oxen from these cows, at five 
years old, was from 1,1001b. to J,260lb. and in some rare 
instances, even greater : all fattened at either grass or 
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hay, but never both ; about four months at grass, and 
about five at hay, without either cake, turnips, com, or 
cabbage, which foods were not known in those parts at 
that time. My father, for two or three seasons, made 
use of a bull from Warwickshire, which did not appear 
to be either of the long or short horned, but of a mixed 
breed, and the stock produced from him had the greatest 
aptitude to fatten. They were all good feeders ; but I 
will mention one ox in particular, to shew their proof: 
he was kept in the straw-fold during the winter, and 
worked at different times, but not to plough or harrow; 
he was put to grass in the beginning of May, and in 
September sold to go to Wakefield, a distance of about 
eighty miles. When killed, he weighed 1,260 lb. or 90 
stone, Mlb. to the stone: loose fat, 2661b. or 19 stone. 
The heifers also, with such aptitude to fatten, proved 
remarkably good milkers, superior to the cows they were 
bred from : and for thirty years the breed of the cows that 
were the best milkers in the beginning so continued ; and 
this bull increased their value, so that they not only became 
more quickly fat, but carried with them every perfection 
as good butchers' beasts. From this circumstance, and 
some other similar observations, I have not the least 
doubt, that were the bull calves from a breed of cows of 
a proper shape to fatten to be saved, to get store stock 
from the best milch cows, and that from time to time at* 
tended to, a breed might be procured with those two ex- 
cellent qualifications ; the advantages of which would be 
wonderfully great to the community at large, but more 
especially to the London cow-keepers. 

Having recently experienced the difference between 
the milch cow that will fatten at the same time that she 
gives a large supply of milk, and the one that will pro- 
duce milk only, I shall take the liberty of reladiig the 
circumstance. 

I purchased a cow in the market for 25l. and put her 
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m ttie same stall with one of a stock of inferior eow6 I 
Had* previously bought at€0/. a head : they were fed ex- 
actly aike, both as to quantity and quBjity, from the 
first' Vie^K in May till the middle of April following. The 
20/. crfw'gave twelve quarts of milk daily, the W/. ccwv 
fourteen' quarts, for about one hundred and eighty days; 
after' which time the lattier fell off, and began to fatten : 
the ^L cow did not fell off so much, as she did not 
fBtten : but,* on the whole, the larger cow averaged fibont 
tWo quarts a day more than the other during the time 
they were tbgethcr— three hundred and thirty-five days ; 
and a quart of milk being soldto dealers for Srf. makes 6A 
a day, therefore the advantage in milk was 8/. 7s. 6A 
The best cow was sold fat in Smithfield for 7QL; the 
other cow, if she had been sold at the same market, 
would hot ha^-e fetched more than 5l, although in good 
thriving condition ; not being fat enough for shambles 
fceef, she must have gone for cag-mag : consequently, the 
best cow having paid in milk, deducting the loss on being 
sold, 51. 75. 6d, and as the stmall cow would have lost by 
sale 15?. the difference in profit between the large cow 
and the small one is 20/. 7^. 6d. in three hundred and 
thirty-five days. It must, therefore, be evident, that those 
large cows with an aptitude to fatten, and at'the same 
time giving proper quantities of milk, are infinitely more 
beneficial than the small inferior cows, though both of 
the Yorkshire breed ; shewing plainly the great loss that 
breeders, as well as the public, sustain by introducing aa 
inferior animal even of the same species. — And it may 
here be proper to remark, that this experiment fairly 
shews, a large cow will not take more to bring her into 
proper condition than a small one ; though this is a 
general idea : nor do old cows require more food than 
young ones or heifers ; for this I have likewise proved, 
in a variety of instances, is as utterly void of fonndation* 
Indeed, all cows, whether old or yoting> large or small. 
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consume nearly the same proportion of food. And I 
have fduml, during my experience in keeping covtBi diat 
they wi4l seldom eat more than the quantity usudiy al« 
lowed them. I hare tried th# largest ^Igt of seventy in 
number, which I kept for a year and half, with only one 
or two pounds more than her stint, and though she has 
sometimes eaten it, she always loMhed the next feed.— 
To ascertain whether a sort of cow might not be procnr* 
ed that would be satisfied with less food, atid at the same 
time be of equal profity I bought two very old cows, 
two half-horned heifers inclined to fatten, two very large 
Yorkshire heifers in their first calf, several large York- 
shire cows of middle age, an old Welsh cow of a rather 
liarge kind, and a half^horned old cow ; they were all 
stall fed ; but I could scarcely perceive any difierence in 
the quantity they respectively ate, excepting the last two> 
which did not consume so much, by about a couple of 
pounds of grains and chopped hay daily, as the others. 
They were fed three times a day, the last time being at 
niglit. One of the hulf'^horned heifers was very fat when 
I bought her, for $.S/. ; she milked well for four months, 
when I sold her fat for the same money.— It may be pro- 
per to notice, that the cows called by the London cow- 
keepers haff'korned, are a cross between a long-horned 
bull and a short-horned cow.— One of the Yorkshire 
heifers milked very well, but dropped her milk, or milked 
herself, which is agreat fxiult : although milked regularly 
at four o'clock in the morning, she would be found to 
have apparently a considerable quantity under her, and 
would milk herself all the way from the field to the cow- 
house; she could force the milk out in such a manner as 
to produce a continued stream from the four paps, and by 
placing a pail under her, a quart of milk has been saved 
during the time of putting on the hopples. She varied in 
her meals as much as four quarts in a morning. To 
avoid this defect, buyers of cows should be careful to ob- 
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ferve the make of the paps, as before mentioned, which 
is generally a criterion, though cows properly formed 
are sometimes guilty of the same fault. The other York- 
shire heifer fattigjkd, and Became greatly improved : she 
was long in the leg, and goose-rumped, that is, short in 
the rump, with the middle bone rising up ; low on the 
part where the tail stands^ and wide; without any recom- 
mendation as a fattening cow, but a beautiful head and 
quick sprightly eye : she cost 20/^. and sold for 22/* 
in six months,, milking the whole time. 

The best milch cow I had nearly resembled the de- 
scription I have before given ; and could not, I believe, 
be. rendered fat by any means whatever. She gave re- 
gularly thirty quarts of milk a day for six months, which 
I find to be a very unusual quantity, it seldom exceeding 
twenty-six : but it should be remembered that the London 
cow-keepers, although they feed their cows well, are 
compelled to milk them at irregular periods, for the ac- 
commodation of the dealers — at from four till six in the 
morning, and from twelve till two in the afternoon ; that 
is, leaving eighteen hours between evening and morning, 
and only six between morning and evening ; which must 
be very injurious, as is likewise the practice of letting 
them lie on bricks without litter. The cow I have be- 
fore spoken of, as giving forty quarts daily, was kept by 
a farmer near Liverpool, and fed on lintseed boiled to a 
jelly and mixed up with wheat bran : she was well littered 
during the winter, and allowed the best grass at all time§ 
die seasons afforded. The London cowkeepers average the 
quantity of milk obtained from anumberof cows, including 
those that are dry, at about six or seven quarts daily. 

Before quitting this subject, I think it necessary to 
observe, that a cow with a head like the bull is seldom 
either a good milker or a good feeder, and therefore 
should be rejected. 
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SECTION V. 

General Observations on the Proceu of Milking^ 

Feeding at the time of milking is very necessary; 
for when a co\7 is eating, she gives her milk more freely^ 
and the motion of the jaws in chewing will generally pre- 
vent her from holding her milk : but with some cows it ig 
found requisite to use the marrow-bone of a leg of mutton, 
by tying a piece of rope to each end, placing it in the 
mouth of the cow, and then fastening the rope at the 
back of her horns in the form of a bridle. Hoppling is 
likewise essential, for many reasons : if the cows be milked 
in an open place, and not tied up, the}' are less liable to 
break from the milkers ; but when a cow is not hoppled, 
she will sometimes, through fright, or from the push of 
another cow, break away when in part milked, and pro- 
bably not let the milker finish the milking; which is 
highly injurious to the cow, as such accidents will not 
only cause her to decline in her milk, and, by repetition, 
to become dry sooner than she would or ought, but the 
milk which is left will not unfrequently bring onViisorders 
endangering the life of the animal. Hoppling is also 
proper when a cow has a sore pap, a disease which 
is very common ; and, as a preventive, it is a good and 
clean way to wash the paps and udder with cold water, 
before milking : for if a cow has a sore pap, she fre« 
quently will not stand to have the milk drawn; to effect 
which completely, much attention is required, as by 
suffering the milk to remain, the pap festers, and, be- 
coming more inflamed, the disease extends to the udder, 
bringing on the gargles; from which cause the paps 
are frequently lost, for tb« loss of paps ia milch cowi 
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generally arises from bad milking and improper treat- 
ment. 

Another very material consideration is, to be as regular 
as possible in the times of milking ; this is most qpeces- 
sary to be regarded, and is the means of obtaining more 
milk and for a longer period. When the milker begins 
to milk one side of the udder, he or she should take the* 
fore pap and hind one on the opposite side, and continae* 
to draw them till the milk ceases coming; and Hot bj 
any means milk them alternately with the other two : for 
it may generally be observed, some time elapses before 
the milk comes freely ; certainly, therefore, when it be- 
gins to come, and the milk veins are open, it must be 
proper to keep to those paps. Having milked the other 
two, stroak and rub the udder with the hand, and then 
try all the tcts again, for part of the milk lies higher up 
in the veins, and should have time allowed for com- 
ing down. 

If the cows are in a house, where the milker can go a 
second time to strop them (as it is termed), it is very 
proper to do so ; for I have known many cows give a 
quart of milk in ten minutes after being milked, though 
the milker had seemingly drawn every drop, which shews 
it had not time to come down into the paps during the 
first milking. Leaving milk in the udder, it is well 
known, will cause a cow to go dry. 

Cows should be treated with temperance : never strike 
them : if you strike a cow, she is sure to resent it and 
strike again. Some cows have a habit of kicking when 
they are milked, and it is usual to confine such cows with 
two pair of hopples, above the cameril and below; but this 
practice often renders their legs sore, which causes them 
lb kick worse : for such, therefore, another expedient 
.must be adopted, which is, to tie a rope tight round the 
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body of llie cow, directly bei'orc the udder and acr(js3 
the loins ; by this means she is effectually restrained, or 
;^t least I never saw one kick when so treated ; though this 
method mast be avoided if the cow be far gone in calf^ as 
Uiere is some danger of making her slink it. 



SECTION VI. 

Directions for attending the Milch Cow at calving. 

> It may be necessary to observe, that all cows shoirid 
go dry some time before calving, six or eight weeks at 
least, and during that period not be very high fed: by 
this treatment they will milk much better the next season : 
for should the cow spring for calving in the least before 
she is. dry, the milk will fester, and cause a sort of 
gargle. For want of the above precaution, I have 
l^nown cows not give a drop of milk at the time they 
oalvjed. . 

If cows be very flush of milk a few days before calving, 
it will bring on what is termed the milk-fever, which oc- 
casions them to fall, after calving, as if the use of their 
limbsiwere taken from them. The cause of the disorder, 
in great part, arises from a sort of stoppage of their milk, 
ood a violent fever and costiveness ensue ; to prevent 
which, I have found it necessary to milk them, and also 
to give them a dose or two, or sometimes three, of physic, 
composed of one pint of salt in a quart of chamberlie: 
t^e care that the salt be well dissolved, and give it to 
the cows fasting in a morning. During the day let them 
be ouk of doors, where they can get plenty of cold 
water : but by no means give them warm water, which 
I have known to occasion serious consequences. The 
mixture of salt and chamberlie renders them thirsty; and 
the exercise they are compe;Ued to take, in obtaining 

c ^ 
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water, is very beneficial, for at no time is it of more 
consequence than about this crisis. The medicine 
likewise causes them to void both much dung and urine^ 
which cools their inside, and puts the blood iff si healthy 
state. It may be known by their excrement how many 
doses are necessary; and it may sometimes happen they 
will want a dose every other day^ 

Being apprised that many cow-keepers had sustained 
very heavy losses by having their cows fat atthe time of 
calving, and my cows being in a very fat state, at the 
same time knowing that cattle in most disorders die 
costive, I attentively considered the state of their bodies, 
by carefully examining their excrement while they were 
in the house. I attended them bv four o'clock in the 
morning, when they had remained about ten hours un 
molested ; and finding those cows which were near calv- 
ing had voided less dung than their usual quantity, 
and that it was hard and slimy, denoting a costive habit, 
I proceeded as above described, and they all calved witb 
the greatest ease, and cleaned very well. 

I should also remark, that I had these cows, near calv* 
ing, driven about four miles daily. This idea oc- 
curred to me from seeing the cows that the jobbers bring 
to Smithfield calve with such quickness and ease : the 
travelling loosens their bones, makes them void much 
dung and urine, and emptying their bellies thereby 
greatly facilitates their delivery On the contrary, by 
being suffered to remain inactive, and without any 
preparatory medicine when they are in a costive state^ 
and their intestines being very full, great heat must ne» 
cessarily be occasioned within them, which obstructs, in 
every possible way, the delivery of the calf. 

After a cow has calved, it is advisable to let her have 
an opportunity of drinking as much cold water as she 
Willi but hy no means warm water ; the latter opening 
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the pores, and letting in cold air : warm water is dilut- 
ing — cold is bracing. It may be observed, that when 
cows calve in pastures, if there be water in the place; 
they are almost sure to calve near it. Nature has taught 
them what they want: by drinking much cold water, their 
urine is increased, and the continual straining to void it, 
causes them to force their cleaning. 

It is a custom with many people, if a cow calve in a 
pasture, to drive her into a bouse, and take the calf from 
her immediately, before she has licked it; some saying, 
if the cow be not tied up, she will eat her cleaning, and 
choak herself. This is a most dangerous proceeding; it 
will cause the cow to sweat, and in the course of an hour 
she will be covered with a kind of dew, when, the 
pores of the skin being open, cold air may occasion the 
worst effecti. Taking the calf from her is quite cuntrary 
to nature : the slime upon the calf is saltish, as is ttte clean- 
ing likewise, and they form, in all prubabillty, the most 
proper physic that could be devised for her : the licking 
of the calf and eating the cleaning niil cause her to 
drink much water, keeping her body open, which is almost 
the only necessary consideration at that time; there- 
fore, whatever may be her situation, out in the air or in 
the house, it ought not to b« changed. Her food 
may he nearly the same either in the house or out, 
always avoiding every thing warm. By those who feel 
inclined to be better nurses than common, mashes of 
wheat-bran and oats may be given eofd. But 1 am 
inclined to think it is the safest way of acting, to con- 
tinue the same kind of food and treatment to her for at 
least ten or fourteen days after, as she had been ac- 
<;ustomed to for fourteen days before, calving ; for if the 
food be changed, the slate of the blood must also in a 
little time be altered, and that may cause various dis- 
ojtden. Let the caJf sack her for mtcd days, if in the 
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house ; and if the calf be tied up, milk the cow before it 
is put to her : by this means she will naturally come Ttiou£ 
kindly to her milk ; while the calf by sucking and beating 
with its head will soften her udder, and draw out anj 
lumps or kernels that may be formed in it. If the cow be 
in a pasture, 1 should prefer letting the calf remain with 
her nearly the same time. 

Where many cows are kept, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to have a house appropriated for them to calve \n\ 
which should be spacious enough to admit of a windlass bet- 
ing fixed behind, very low down, that, in eases of difficulty 
in assisting the cow, a rope might be fixed to the feet of 
the calf, so as to draw it away in a slow, easy manner. 
By this kind of power, the rope would retain its hold, 
and not give back like the power of horses, or even that 
of a number of men, which are sometimes, in particular 
cases, obliged to be employed. Horses are liable to 
draw in an irregular manner, which is very improper ; 
while by means of a windlass it would be easy so to re- 
gulate the force used, even when the hand of the man 
is in the cow, as to draw either gently or otherwise, as 
the case requires ; and the strength of one man at the wind- 
lass would operate with better oftect than the assistance of 
twent}' men acting according to the present method. 
To render the house complete, there should be one or 
two posts of sufficient strength to tie the head of the cow 
to, with strong ropes, to prevent her from drawing back. 
It will also be necessary, in case of the calf coming 
wrong, presenting the fore feet, and the head lying back, 
with no apparent possibility of saving its life, to have 
in readiness a knife made for the purpose with a sheath 
to it, for the man to put into the cow : the sheath should 
be so formed as to allow of a small piece of rope being 
attached to it, to draw it from the cow when the man 
bus unsheathed it. Oatfais occasion, the skin xound- 
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the sboulders mtnt be cut in such a manner as to admit 
of their being drawn away <»ie at a time ; for which pur- 
pose it would only be necessary to make an incision above 
the konckle quite round : then the man being stationed 
at the windlass, whilst be is drawing out the shoulders) 
the other man drauld keep his hand in ihe cow, tore- 
move any obstruction, such as where ihe shoulders joia 
the ribs, to cut the flesh, and set at! at liberty. The 
shoulders being drawn away, a halter should be secured 
on the head of the calf, to keep it in a straight direction^ 
and another rope round the neck ; for when the head has 
,]aid back, it is apt to incline to the same position,, 
which would be prevented by the halter, and the rop« 
round the neck would be secured, while by drawing at 
both the bead and neck not so much ntress would be ap' 
plied to one part. I have known «n instance of the 
head being pulled off by the power of horses, and its 
being necessary in consequence to turn the calf and 
take it away by the hind legs. A good method in a case 
of this kind is, to turn the calf in the co\f at first, and 
extract it backwards; as there are three jraintstomannge 
in the fore part, and only two behind : and it is almost 
impossible to fix a rope to the bead of tbecalf sutliciently 
secure to draw it away, without killing it. There is an- 
other position in which the calf very frequently comesj 
aad which is attended with considerable diHiculty, thai 
is, wlien it presents backwards, witli the hind feet lying 
under; this is readily discovered, by the tail appearing 
first. When the calf comes in this manner, it is very 
common to put ropes round the calt^s legs, about the 
camerils, and draw them away double, which is a bod 
method. I have seen instances of great injury being 
done to the cow by this practice, such as sometimes 
bringing out the calf-poke with the calf; for the force 
required - to draw away the calf— the hiud feet lytag 
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under, and the ropes being fixed rouad the sinewn — 
causes the feet to spring, and take hold of the ca;lf-poke; 
which, and the resistance occasioned by the hair of thfc 
calf, have turned all out together. When a cow thus 
treated has died in calving, I have carefully examined 
the inside, and have found the part against which the 
feet pressed much wounded, with ^ very distinguishable 
mark they had made in being drawn through the eyes- or 
aitch-bones. To avoid this danger, I have found k 
necessary to have the cow put in a position with her 
}iind parts raised much higher than the fore parts, so as 
to force the calf forwards and prevent the labour-pains of 
the cow from forcing the calf, and thereby hindering 
|he man in turning the feet to a proper position. To 
effect this properly, she should be laid on her back, when 
there will be no danger of the feet pressing or bruising 
any part : by this me^ns room is given to turn the legs, 
and the calf extracted with very little difficulty ; whereas 
I have always found it difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to turn the leg3 when the cow was either lying 
or standing in the customary position. To throw the 
cow on her back, put a rope round her neck, leaving the 
two ends of equal length, and long enough to reach to 
her bind legs, in the same manner as the smith ties the 
beast to shoe ; then take a piece of wood of a proper 
length, with a grain or fork, and when the hind feet are 
tied, put the fork under them and throw the cow ; after 
which, by placing some straw, formed in proper bundles^ 
under the hind parts, she may be bolstered up to the 
position required. The man who is to secure the calf in 
a proper form to be extracted, must have a small rope in 
his hand, with a noose, so that he may put the rope in 
double ; and when he has got it past the feet, another 
man should draw it gently, while the man who has his 
band in the cow will be able to guide th§ feet^ and 
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keep his hand in such a position as to prevent them in 
turning from bruising the cow. Wlien both the feet are 
got out, there is seldom much difficulty in extractiog the 
calf, excepting that sometimes the bucks and back-boae 
vfiW occasion resistance, on which account it is necet* 
sary to draw down towards the udder of the cow. But 
I have observed that a calf's coming backwards often 
occasions its death, which takes place when the calf is 
got out as far as the breast-bone ; therefore, great caution 
should be used to raise the calf when it presents that 
part, so as to alter the position, and draw in a straight 
direction. There is never the same necessity to draw 
downwards when a calf comes backwards, as when it 
comes forwards; for if a calf draws hard backwards, the 
back-bone may be broken if it be not drawn nearly 
straight ; it is therefore advisable to let a man put his 
arm under it, to bear it up. When a calf comes forwards, 
as it ought to do, the nose of the calf and the fore feet 
appeair in the same direction ; and in merely drawing tb« 
fore feet, the head is often nearly brought out : the fore 
legs are a sort of protection for the breast-bone, and there 
is no danger of breaking the back-bone in drawing low, 
when a calf comes right* When the calf-poke happens 
to be turned out, before it be put in again, take cold 
spring water and alegar, of each an equal quantity, and 
wash the parts very well ; but carefully avoid applying 
any thing warm, greasy, oily, &c. Sometimes a cow 
will force out the neck of the calf-poke, called the 
oxroad, when the same application is also necessary* 
To obviate this danger, an apparatus has been contrived 
of leather, resembling the breechings of a cart-horse sad- 
dle — and which, as prevention is ever to be preferred to 
a cure, is much to be recommended : to fix this on, the 
cow must have a surcingle round her in the lisk, before 
her ttdderi and from the upper part a tail-baad or crupper 
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to fix round the tail, a broad piece of leather extending 
over the' fundament, and fitting tight on the part where 
the neck of the calf-poke appears, which leather must be 
carried between the Icgs^ dividing on each side the udder; 
the breeching must be made fast to the surcingle on both 
sides. This invention is more frequently serviceable be- 
fore calving, than afterwards. 

The misfortune above described happens to cows much 
oftener in houses th(in in pasture, which arises from their 
being improperly formed.— A full account of the erection 
of such buildings will be found under the head Cow- 
houses. 

section vii. 

Rearing Calves for Store Stock, in the best mid cheapest 

Manner. 

To rear calves advantageously requires a great degree 
of attention. Suckling them on the cows is certainly the 
best mode, where the value of the milk is not of greater 
consideration. The most common method is, to rear' 
them on skim-milk; for which purpose the milk may be 
kept twelve hours in summer, and forty-eight in winter: 
before it is given, it should be boiled, and let stand till 
reduced to a proper heat, which is a few degrees above 
that of milk takeA immediately from the cow, as when the 
calf sucks it out from the udder, it is necessarily a degree 
or two hotter than when milked into a paiK Milk given 
to a calf in a cold state <nlmost certainly causes it to skir; 
a remedy for which will be given among '* Cures fop 
Disorders in Cattle J* Two gallons of n)ilk diiily will sup- 
port a calf till thirteen weeks old, wlun it will live on 
hay and water, if the winter season ; and if summer, on 
good grass. It is of material consequence to be very re- 
^lar in the hours of feeding; about six in the mornfog 
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and six in the evening will be fouiicl the most proper in 
summer, and in winter about eight and four : during 
the stilhiess of the night the calf sleeps much, and sleep 
i» always found to be fattening. 

Calves may, if necessary, be reared with a very small 
quantity of milk after they are one month old ; at which 
time, to wean them gradually, two quarts of milk, with 
the addition of a small proportion of lintsecd jelly 
mixed in the milk, daily, will answer the purpose 
very well ; or they may be supported with two quarts of 
milk a day, by adding a sufficient proportion of hay tea. 
This tea is made by placing a quantity of good hay (if ii 
has had a sweat in the stack, is of a brownish colour, and 
feels clammy like tobacco, the better, but all hay should 
have that glutinous feel to he fattening) in a tub, pouring 
boiling water upon it, and covering it up to keep in th^ 
steam. It ought to be prepared twelve hours before 
using ; when the milk being boilecl, it should be added, 
till the mixture is reduced to a proper heat. Pot liquor 
IS a very good substitute for milk, especially that in which 
bacon has been boiled, as it is of a nature to keep the 
body open — a consideration particularly to be regarded in 
rearing calves, which are very liable to be costive. After 
the time the distemper raged in cattle, my father raised 
two calves entirely on pot liquor ; one of them became 
ihe largest ox he ever bred, weighing, at five years old, 
120 stone, 14 lb. to the stone. The great Yorkshire ox 
5hewn in London, belonging to Mr. Flint, bred by Mr. 
Dunhill of Newton, and fed by Mr. Foster of Scausby, 
both near Doncaster, said to be the largest ever seen 
in London, was reared chiefly on pot liquor. From these 
two instances particularly (as many others have come 
under my observation), I am almost persuaded it ig 
one of the hest things given to calves, milk excepted. I 
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have also known calves reared on whey takcfn from new* 
milk cheese, which throve and hecame fine cattle. 

There are many substitutes for the saving of milk ia 
rearing calves. Turnips and potatoes are very good foody 
as soon as the calf can eat them ; but they ought to be 
cut, as the animal's teeth are loose in its gums at that 
period, and therefore it cannot scoop them : they may 
be mixed with chaff of any kind, clover hay, oats, or 
bran. Some people give calves bean meal ; but I do not 
approve of that, beans being too hot and strong a food 
for a young calf. Many of the substitutes I have men- 
tioned are very nutritive and not expensive, and all of a 
nature to keep the body in a proper state, which is of 
material consequence. One pint of oats and a quartern 
of wheat bran per day will be found to nearly keep a 
calf, as soon as it can eat them. Calves reared at the 
kit are apt to suck one another at the pizzle, or ears, by 
which means they draw in much wind, and are rendered 
what is called Aoren ; to prevent this, it is necessary to 
tie them up, so that they cannot reach one another. 
When reared in this way, they should be enticed to cat 
hay as soon as possible; the best way to effect which is, 
to tie a small portion of hay, of a sweet sort (red clover 
is the best), in a rope, and hang it up so that they can 
reach it with ease : they will take to eating hay much 
sooner by this means than out of a rack. Attention to 
the littering is highly essential : oat straw is very bad, 
and causes calves to be lousy ; wheat straw rs the best. 
Great care should also be taken that they lie dry 
and clean, have good room even when tied up, that the 
place they are in is airy, and that they are never without 
plenty of clean water. 

In addition to the foregoing recent improvements in 
the rearing of calves, I have discovered, by accident, a 
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mode of treatment far superior to any I had ever before 
experienced. From a want of houses for my reariag 
calves when [ lived at Slane, I put them in a yard among 
bay-stacks; where, with the same quantity of milk, &c. 
they throve infinitely better than I had ever seen them do 
in a house. (Lentil or tare stacks would be still better.) 
By running among the stacks they readily learned to eat, 
and picked out the hay they liked best, at the same time 
committing less waste than in a house, where hay is givea 
to them in racks ; for when hay is given them in that 
way, there are many lumps mixed with it that are not 
fit for cattle, though proper for horses of a nardy kind ; 
and should an attempt be made to oblige them to eat it 
all, they would almost starve first, and their growth be 
thereby greatly impeded. 

During my experience with my father, and afterwards 
Yrhen acting for myself, I had constant reason to notice 
the great waste occasioned^ by the rearing of calves, ac- 
cording to the modes then practised. They were always 
supplied with the finest and' best hay the farm afibrded^ 
much of which was dropped under their feet, and it was 
likewise necessary to clear the rack about twice every 
week. I cet-tainly thought that, considering the small 
quantity of hay given to them, the waste was very con- 
siderable, but I saw no remedy. By the method of feed- 
ing them which I now recommend, to my surprise and 
gratification, there did not appear to be a pound of hay 
wasted all the yvinter by about a dozen calves, while tbey 
looked perfectly sleak, fine, and healthy, with scarcely a 
wrong hair upon them ; at the same time that my housed 
calves were gutty, lousy, and had bare places on different 
parts. Nature is always consistent. Rain and snow, I 
am convinced, are of essential service to animals destined 
to encounter the vicissitudes of weather, by causing them 
to perspire, and consequently promoting their health and 
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strength. The value of the experiment did not end ra 
the calves thriving better and with less expense in the 
stack-yard, but it extended to their well-doing the next 
summer, and, of course, giving them an advantage the 
winter following. In fine, the progress they made was 
iistonishing ; and if I were to rear ever so many calves, 
I would never house another. 



SECTION VIII. 

Rearing of Calves intended for Bulls. * 

When I resided at Slane in Ireland, I reared twenty- 
five bull calves in one. year ; about half the number were 
reared at the kit, the others sucked the cows they were 
bred from ; they were all got by one bull, and out of 
cows similar one to another. To my then great surprise^ 
those reared at the kit were^ at year olds, by far the 
finest in the head and dewlap, which rendered them much 
more valuable for sale, as large dewlaps denote coarse*, 
ness, though loose skin is objectionable in all animals in- 
tended to fatten. As the value of every animal is esti-* 
mated by its appearance, I think this remark highly- 
worthy the notice of such breeders as are in the habit of. 
rearing calves for bulls, if it has not already engaged their 
notice. The reason why rearing at the kit makes them, 
finer about the head and dewlap seems obvious; for when, 
they drink the milk from a pail, they do not strain and 
jolt about as they do when they suck the cow, to effect 
which they are obliged to hold their heads low, and keep 
them stretched out, extending the part under the throat, 
so as in time to occasion much loose skin. 

I should wish to impress upon the reader, that this re- 
mark is only intended to shew that art may sometimes 
assist nature ; but that, though the animal is thereby 
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rendered more saleable, ii is not any better qualilied for a 
getter of stock. 

SECTION IX. 



•• 



Method of fattening Calves. 

« 

Calves are fatter>ed in the most speedy manner bj- 
what is termed sucklinz: whicli is thus effected^— The 
calf should be tied up in a confined, warm place, without 
light, and the less noise he can hear the better. By 
being kept in the dark, the animal is caused to sleep 
much during the day as well as night, which is very es- 
tiul fo a fattening calf; and, to avoid exercise as much a« 
possible, it is better, where circumstances ailow^ for the 
cow to be let to the calf, than for the calf to go to the 
cow. The place where the calf is confined should be kept 
very dry ; even if the straw with which it is littere<l were 
occasionally, dried by the fire it would be of service; 
there ought to be nothing wet about it, for all damp is 
of real injury: the straw used should be quite sweet; for 
by the calf .lying continually, or nearly so, on the same 
spot, any kind of smell the litter may have contracted 
will in some measure affect the flavour of the veal ; con- 
sequently, whatever contrivance keeps it the driest and 
sweetest must be the best. Some persons have grates 
formed under where the calves lie, to convey the urine 
into an linder-drain ; but this contrivance I do not think 
|iroper, as there must be a cold wind arise from the grat- 
ing. I have found no method answer so well as having 
the place paved in a slanting direction with bricks ; for 
though boards are sometimes used, I do not like them, 
as when they get wet they continue so, and are then 
much colder than bricks. When the pavement is so laid, 
the moisture ought to be carefully swept out, at least twice 
a day^ ^md the straw iouuediately under the calf cleared 
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away, and replaced with cleaa dry wheat straw, every other 
day. The calf should be tied short, to prevent its jump* 
ing and playing, as it cannot possibly take too little ex* 
crcise. The manner of tying a calf up properly is, to 
put a belt round its neck with a swivel to turn, so that 
the rope may not twist in knots. Large lumps of chalk 
should be placed before it ; and I am of opinion that 
rock salt would be beneficial. My reason for thinking' 
that rocJc salt might be of benefit to the animal, ariaes 
from the many instances I have seen of suckling calves 
being found to have hair balls in their stomach, so closety 
woven together, that it seemed impossible they could 
ever pass them. The calf after the ball begins to form, 
makes no further progress in fattening; and this may be 
foreseen by its licking the legs of the cow at the time it 
is sucking, when, as there can be no other probable 
reason assigned, it is obvious to me it wants salt. I have 
experienced a wonderful advantage in being very regular 
in the times of putting the cow to the calf, and in always 
milking the cow before the calf sucks, to draw the cold 
milk from the paps, as that milk is of great injury to the 
calf, even if the animal could take that and the remainder 
of the meal ; but if the cow give more milk than the calf 
requires, the first milk should be always taken away, as 
apmt of the last part of the cow's meal will fatten more 
than a quart of the first. 

I will give the reader an idea of my knowledge, me- 
thod, and success, in fattening calves. — About fourteen 
years since, in the month of June, when pastures are 
good, I bought a cow and calf for 15/. ; the calf then 
seven days old : I put the calf in a place where it never 
saw any light but when the door was opened for the cow 
to go in and come out; nor could it move more than 
three feet from the post to which it was tied. The cow 
giving considerably more milk for two months than the 
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calf required, she was milked before being put to the 
calf, kaving httte more than a sufficiency, as near as 
coqM be judged ; and she was always striped, or stropped, 
sfter xYit catf had sucked (which should be done to all 
coffs giriog floeky as there ought to be no milk left ia 
the udder ^Sttt the calf has got its fill). Two large lumps 
of ebalk nr^re put befiire the calf. When it had beea 
thus fed three weeks, 1 began to give it gin-balls, prepared 
by mixing a large wine-glass of gin in a plateful of the 
Tery best wheat flour, as much paste being made as 
the liquid would moisten, of which two balls were 
formed, each about the size of a smallish hen's egg. 
These balls were given to the calf by opening the mouth, 
Und, taking hold of the tongue with one hand, pushing 
the ball down the throat with the other. The regular 
times of feeding were as follow :-— the cow was let to it at 
Ail o'clock in the morning and six in the evening, and 
the gin-balls given at twelve o'clock in the day precisely. 
The calf sweated much, and, after it had done sucking 
the cow, used to delight in licking it over almost everjr 
part. I apprehend the sweating was caused partly by 
the gin-balis, and partly by the closeness of the place ; 
though the place was spacious for the purpose, being 
about eight feet wide and fourteen long; but, as I have 
observed' before, no light or air was admitted but what 
the- crevice' round the door let in, which could be but 
little, as it fitted pretty close. The calf had very dry 
cleftn wheat straw for litter, a little given every day; the 
whole of the litter being taken from it once a week. The 
place was paved* aslant, with a grate at the outside of the 
door, so that no wet stood ; and all the excrements, both 
of the cow and the calf, were carefully collected and re- 
moved every time the cow was taken from the calf, to 
keep the place dry and sweet. The result was, when the 
(^If wte killed, at twelve weeks and five days old, it 
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weighed 70 lb a quarter, or 35 stone London weight, 
and sold in the market, in quarters, or joints for 
8/. 19s. 6rf.— at the present price in Smithfield, which is 
7s. a stone and sink the ofTal, it would have produced 
12/. 5s.— being sold at 8^. a pound fourteen years ago^ 
which is a proof the veal was good in quality: the calf 
paid for the cow's milk each day 2s. S{d. or 18s. Q^if 
a week. 

It may be necessary to say how the cow was kept, to 
remove any suspicion of her having been fed in an exr 
pensive manner. She was depastured on twenty-six acres, 
the land worth about 405. an acre : the stock kept upon, 
it consisted of fourteen cows, four horses, and one 
hundred and twenty-three sheep ;— about four sheep and 
three quarters, one cow and one twenty-sixth part, and 
something more than one sixth part of a horse, to one 
acre : calculating eight bheep as equal to one beast, and sup- 
posing four horses to eat as much as five cows, it would be 
thirty-four beasts on twenty-six acres, which is one 
beast and little more than a third on an acre. This stock 
was kept from the first week in May till the last week in 
September, besides a number of pigs and about twenty 
geese, which animals devour great quantities of grass. 
Each of the cows had two pecks of grains daily ; the ex- 
pense of grains a little under 2d. a day : the sheep and 
horses lived Solely on the pasture, which was mown when- 
ever any part seemed to be so neglected that the scythe 
would take it, the grass raked up and carried to some 
horses in the stable, aflfording support for about one 
horse more all the summer. This circumstance shews 
the advantage of occasionally mowing the pasture to keep 
the g/ass short, and establishes the truth of the old 
proverb — " The nearer the ground the sweeter the 
grass." 
The reader may observe in all my works that I 
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strongly r<:^comniC!id short pasturage, the benefits of 
which I was led to discover by stall-feeding, being at one 
time a great advocate for that practice, but in which, to 
my titter surprise, I fotind myself very much disap- 
pointed : the cause is obvious, grass and almost all mow* 
able food losing their fattening property when high 
enough to mow ; clearly proving that it is not the quan- 
tity, but the quality, of food, which should be attended 
to in feeding all animals. I have found, as will be here- 
after shewn, that lOlfe of lintseed cake, with the same 
proportion of hay or straw daily, will fatten a bc^st as 
quickly, if not quicker, than 18 stone or 259,1b of turnips 
tor the same time. — But to return to the cow : she was 
of the half-horned or home-bred species, of a moderate 
kize, and would, when fat, attain the weight of about 
750 or SOOlb. The calf had much the siame appearance ; 
was of a red colour, with some white on the buck : from 
its acquiring such an enormous size at so early a period, 
it must have been got by some large Yorkshire bull— a 
cross to which 1 have formerly objected. But when I 
lived at Slane I had a very large bull from Sir Joseph 
Banks, bred by his majesty; which bull, put to Irish 
cows of the long-horned sort, produced extraordinarily 
good calves for fattening, full one third more in value, 
with the same food, than those from Irish cows put to a bull 
of their own kind. The calves when calved are longer, 
and they grow much quicker ; so that I have reason to 
believe a good Yorkshire bull of a lengthy sort is best 
for the purpose of getting sucklers. 1 was taught to be- 
lieve the meat of such was not of a good quality ; but 
this is erroneous, as it is superior to most of the London 
real, being equally fair and more juicy, and was, in this 
particular instance, so much admired, that it will h^ 
spoken of as long as the butcher who killed the calf lives. 
Much nicety is required in fattening calves, and the calf 

d2 
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above mentioned had every possible attention paid to it ; 
but though by much the finest I ever saw, or heard of, 
at Smithfield or elsewhere, and highly deserving«ifa« 
notice of the reader, I wish it more particularly to be re* 
garded as a proof of the advantage attending short pa»» 
ture, many further instances of which will be met with 
in the course of this work. The pasture I have spoken 
of was so closely eaten, that it was usual for travellers to 
ask if it was not a common (as it lay by the side of the 
road leading from, London, to York); and the cattle^ 
horses, and sheep, being of a superior description, and 
either fat or nearly so, the notice of the stranger was 
more forcibly engaged and interested. 

SECTION X. 

Management of the Dairy ;^making Butter, Cheese, Sfc. 

For the dairy, the first object to be considered, is a 
proper situation, which should be airy and dry. The 
buildmg should be spacious, according to the number of 
cows, and well sheltered from both sun and wind : if 
erected expressly for the purpose, the north front shou]<i 
have the greater number of apertures for the admission 
of cold air; and a sufficient quantity of trees should be 
planted on the south front to shade it from the sun. 
Where circumstances admit, it should be sunk at least 
three or four feet below the surface, proper drains laid, 
and an area made round it, to prevent damps. The ac« 
cess to it may be by a few steps ; or the ground dug 
away on the north side to the width of six or seven feet, 
and a gradual slope formed to the door. The windows 
or openings may be covered with wire, such as is used 
for making sieves, which will freely admit the air and 
keep out flies. The sides of the door should be af 
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stone, and the walls very thick, covered either with aver/ 
strong stuccoy or with glazed tiles. At the east and 
west end niches may be left for the purpose of onm* 
ment, and for the convenience of pku^ing large jars or 
vases for cream, bolter, &c. The frame destined to 
contain the vessels to hold the milk should be made of 
oaky and may be supported by stone pillars, and the pans 
(which are made for the purpose) of glaced earthen ware. 
Leaden cisterns are, however, in general use in large 
dairies, as the business woold be much impeded by 
earthen ware, which would also prove costly, being very 
liable to accident, otherwise it is by far the sweetest, 
as cisterns or troughs lined with lead, from milk being 
of a corrosive quality, are apt to produce disagreeable 
effects, without frequent and good cleaning ; therefore, 
where the business can be done by well-glazed earthen 
ware, it is very much to be preferred. 

Dairies should, as nearly as possible, be kept of an 
eve^ temperature, feeling coqI in summer and warm in 
winter; to which end vaults, where they can be had, arc 
the best. I acquired the knowledge of this latter cir* 
cnmstance from living iu America, where the extremes 
of heat and cold are so great, that in winter ibe milk wifl 
freeze instantaneously, and in summer become so hot 
as to render an equal quantity of cold water new-milk 
warm. I was obliged, in consequence, to hav^ the milk 
carried as soon as it was milked into the dairy, which 
was about seven feet below the surface of the ground, 
and so contrived as to have a flight of steps forming a 
aort of area. This was the very best dairy I ever knew ; 
the milk casting the cream quicker and in greater 
proportion than I ever experienced elsewhere. Most 
dairy people are of opinion that milk ought not to be 
put into the vessels to stand till it is cooled, under an 
idea that the cream does not rise so well if the milk be 
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put in hot from the cow ; which opinion I myself for^ 
merly entertained : but in America we strained the milk, 
during both summer and winter, hot as it came from the 
cow, carrying it immediately into the dairy, and had the 
satisfaction to find the cream rise in a very unusual 
manner, far better than by our former mode of cooling 
it before it was set up. Care should be taken not to 
admit wind into dairies, which I likewise learned in 
America. My dairy there had folding doors over the 
area, which formed a kind of hatchway ; when th^ doors 
were not closely shut down, and the wind got in, it dried 
the cream at top, rendering it tough, in consequence of 
which less cream was obtained from a given quantity of 
milk in the same space of time : neither would gream 
thus dried give as much butter, nor would it be so well 
flavoured ; for when cream dries it forms itself into 
cheese, as will be fully explained in the process of cheese 
making. Damps should also be prevented as much as 
possible. In America, in order to keep dairies perfectly 
cool, it has been found expedient to have what ar^'called 
spring-houses, so formed as to admit a stream of wat^ 
to enter at one corner, with a hollow place made round 
by the side of the wall, that a current may run continually. 
The middle part of the floor is so raised as to keep quite 
dry. The milk pans (which are earthen ware) arc com? 
monly placed in this current of water; but some observ* 
ing men in that country have learned by experience that 
the milk put in the stream of water does not cast so 
much cream as when it stands on the floor without 
water, nor is the butter made from it of so fine a flavour; 
which seems perfectly consonant with reason, for damp 
places, in a greater or less degree, always ca,use a fus- 
tiness. Notwithstanding the great disadvantage of thf 
American climate for making of butter, yet it is as good 
tUvouredt witb4)roper management, as any j^gi«i|id pap 
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produce. I am, therefore, fully persuaded that the form- 
atioa of dairies under ground, even in this country, 
would be an improvement, both as to ihe quantity and 
quality of the butter, for cream being a fermentable 
8ub»tance, the even temperature would keep it better and 
more free from any rancid taste. 

' A dairy, to have every advantage, should be a de- 
tached building, with very thick walls and small wiadowa, 
some on every side, so as to admit air, but not wind: 
there should be a vault for the dairy, spacious enough to 
chum in ; a second or ground room, furnished with a 
boiler to scald the milk vessels, make the cheese in, Sec. 
the cheese press being conveniently fixed to put the difr 
ferent vessels out to dry and sweeten, on a sort of cratcb 
placed on the outside in an airy situation ; and ^ third 
or dryiug room above Cor. cheese, with one window, 
merely for light, on the north side ; as, to dry cheese 
properly, there ought to be 'neither sun nor wind ad* 
mitted. When the sun is allowed to enter the drying* 
room, it causes the cheese to run (called slipping its 
coat) and have a bad smell ;. and flies in consequence de- 
positing their blow in such places, maggots will be pro- 
duced. Wind occasions cheese to crack. There must 
be a kind of table contrived in the middle of this drying- 
room, with shelves fixed rourfd againat the walls ; and a 
rack, formed with two equal sides rabbeted together at 
top and bottom, and spindles put through on both sides : 
the distance between these spindle$ must be regulat- 
ed by the thickness of the chee^ intended to be made. 
The rack must be placed on feet a( a proper elevation 
from the floor, each foot of a conic or sugar-loaf form, 
and surrounded with tin, to prevent raU and mice from 
getting up, as cats can scarcely ever be admitted, on 9lq^ 
count of their fondness for new cheese. 
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SECTION XI. 

Process in making Butter* 

In this process much nicety i$ to be ob^rv.^^, i^^r* 
ticularly in regard to cleanliness. Tbs proper l^fif^ of ^he 
«iiik when set up has already been lAve^tigated ; %hp 4€#jt 
consideration is, always to have elean ye^^els, whieb^ if 
V earthen ware, after every time using, must be scald^ in 
boiling water. For this purpose a tub should b^ pror 
-vided, large enough to contain them one within another, 
and in which they should stand some time: but, wbere 
there is a copper or pan of sufficient size, boiling isouich 
%etter. Some saving may be obtaiacd by rinsiog tlic 
•vessels with a small portion of water befure they am pvbt 
to scald, as it makes an addition to tiie pigs' food* 
iVhen taken out of scald and wiped perfectly clem vilh 
a cloth kept for that purpose, they should be put 4jipaii 
the rack to dry and sweeten. When Utken from the ruM^k 
for use, they should be agaiq wiped. In hot weather, if 
there be a small quantity of icold water put in the botioin 
of the vessel, it will cause the cream to rise more quickly ; 
in cold weather warm water should be used. Let the 
water always he sweet and well flavoured ; and it should 
%e passed through the same strainer used for the miJJc* 
Great eare mast be taken to keep the j»trainer perfectly 
eleaa ; the best and sweetest strainers are wooden bowls, 
with open bottoms on which a piece of fine gause is tied ; 
the bowl, cloth. Sec. being carefully washed from tim/e to 
time, and hqng out in the air, as they are very liable tp 
he out of order. Milk managed in this manner will kMp 
in the summer from twelve to twenty-four hours sw^t 
enough to make skim-milk cheese ; in winter about titf^e 
days, which is called six meals ; and will stand boiling for 
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calves. Some persons use wire or horse-hair sieves to 
itraia the milk ; but tbey are both \cry improper, for it 
U almo6t impoBaible to preserve them clean and •weec 
To make <lie beat butter^ milk ought not to be kept toott 
tfaaa twelve hours, either in summer or wUiter, and 
chunied every ocher day. A method is followed in some 
butter <x>Bnties, of making two kinds of butter from tbe 
same milk : diis is effected by skimming tlie milk in twelve 
bours after being put up^ and then churning it, which 
Slakes a very fine flavoured butter ; the milk is then suffer- 
ed to stand as Jong as any cream will rise, being skimmed 
e^tfj twelve hours, winch when churned forms a sort of 
faint unpleasant butler, that will not keep above a day or 
two to be eatable — shewing the propriety of not skimming 
the milk after about twelve hours, as well for present 
use, as for keeping. 

In Ireland a method b practised of churning the milk 
1^ld eream together ; which seems very profitable where 
akimrmilk cheese is not made. The milk is let stand asi 
ioag as it wheys on tbe top, and then churned ; by 
which BMUBs Tery good flavoured butter is obtmied. 
While on my survey of Buckingliamshire, I saw an ex- 
periment tried, by setting up tlie milk of a certain num- 
ber of cows, taking off the cream in a given space of 
time, and then churning it ; afterwards, the milk of an 
equal number of cows was set for the same period 
to whey, as is practised in Ireland, before churning: 
the result was, that the cream in the common method 
product Tib. of butter, and the milk and cream to- 
gether lift. The only difference in favour of the first 
method, in that county, is^ they fatten bogs on the milk, 
though it is said that butter-milk will not fatten hogs'; 
hut in Ireland, butter-milk is an object of very great im- 
portance, it being the chief beverage of a great part 
of the population, who almost live upon it. 
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It should be remarked^ that all vessels for the keepr 
ing of milk ought to be shallow, care being taken not 
to overfill them. Wooden vessels, round and shallo^ir, 
ere generally considered best in cold vaults, earthen ware 
in warmer situations, for long keeping; and leaden 
vessels for yielding the most cream. Salt is commonly 
vsed for scouring the leaden and wooden vessels ; but I 
have reason to believe that lime would be a proper sub^ 
stitute, used once a week, as it would efTectually pre* 
vent fermentation ; for there is sometimes, from neglect, a 
sort of putridity in the crevices and corners of those 
vessels, which lime, being of a caustic nature, would 
prevent. Earthen ware requires only scalding, and with 
that alone is kept much sweeter than either of the 
other vessels can be with the greatest care. 

Creaming milk. — This operation is. performed by fleet- 
ing or creaming with thin shallow wooden dishes or tins, 
some of which have holes in the bottom. But skimmingr 
dishes are only used for wood, or earthen ware ; the 
leaden vessels generally having a hole in the bottom, 
with a plug made long enough to reach some inches 
above the milk, a pin being fixed on the top part to give 
it a twist for the purpose of fastening it, or pulling it out: 
by drawing out the plug, the milk is suffered to escape, 
while the cream remains behind. 

Keeping cream, — When the cream is gathered, it must 
be put in a clean well-leaded earthen pot, and stirred 
with a stick, called a cream-stick, kept sweet and cleaa 
for the purpose, very well once or twice a day. The 
time of keeping must depend on the weather : if cold, 
it will keep very well for six or seven days ; if hot, not 
more than three or four. If the land naturally produce 
well-flavoured butter, I am of opinion that letting the 
cream stand until it is sour, is. of advantage to it, as tp 
both quantity and quality ; but, on the contrary, if the 
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land produce strong, rancid, ill-flavoured butter, the 
looner it is churned the better. 

Churning, — After the churn has been rinsed ovt with 
hot water in the winter, or with cold in the summer, 
strain the cream through a piece of thin but strong 
linen doth, or canvas, sold for that purpose : the mouth 
or top of the churn being covered with the cloth, 
the cream is strained into it. This done, which should 
be early in the morning or late in the day, cover up tiie 
churn close; and if in summer, set it in some cool situa- 
tion, but no place is more proper than the dairy, if it be 
constructed as before described. If in the winter 
season, and during very severe frosty weather, it m<ay 
be necessary to set the cream by the fire-side previous to 
churning, stirring it, and turning the pot to warm it 
equally. At this time of tlie year, if the weather be 
very cold, it will be necessary to place your churn near 
the fire, or in some warm place ; but if the butter will 
come in the usual time it will be better to avoid much 
beat: producing the butter commonly occupies about 
an hour and a half, from the beginning to the end of the 
operation. During the time of churning, have a kettle on 
the fire, containing some clean water, and pour a little 
in at intervals. In summer, cold spring water is required 
for this purpose. When you begin to churn, in the 
winter season, make quick sharp strokes, having a dull 
heavy sound, and continue till you hear it alter, when it 
will be>light and more sprightly, the cream being broken, 
and some small bits of butter seen on the staff or lid. 
Then cleanse the lid, and sides of the churn, with your 
hand ; and having put all together, cover the churn 
again^ and with easy strokes, round and not to the bot- 
tom, gather tfae butter into one lump or body, leaving 
no pieces separate or unconnected. In summer you 
piust observe to churn more gently at first, for sharpi 
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quick strokes will cause the buttief to be loft, light, and 
oily ; but after the cream is changed, the operation is 
precisely the same as in winter* The churning here 
spoken of, is with the upright churn ; but it will be 
necessary to observe the santte rules if any other deacrip* 
tion of chujrn be used. The common barrel-chum it 
very objectionable; for, during the winter season, if 
moved quickly at first it soon fills with wind, and the 
process is in consequence much impeded. Some expe* 
rimeuts have been tried between the upright and barrel 
churns, with equal quantities of cream ; and the results 
were, that the upright gave the most butter, being also 
better in quality and sooner obtained : and the same 
whether worked by horses or by hand. I have every 
reason to believe these experiments decisive ; for it is 
the constant agitation of the cream that causes it to be* 
come butter, therefore whatever contrivance produces 
the most regular action must be the best ; and the chum 
that stands still, while the dashes are kept moving, 
seems the likeliest to have that eifect. In the commoa 
barrel-churn, the dashes being fixed, the cream fre- 
quently remains still ; which cannot be the case either in 
the upright chum or in the barrel-churn with moveable 
dashes. 

In America, the Dutch have introduced an upright 
churn of a make somewhat different from the one in 
general use in England, it being much wider at the 
bottom than the top ; but it churns with a staff and 
dashes, the same as the latter* I had one of them when 
I resided in that country, and found the butter come 
sooner and more regularly than in any one I had ever 
before used; which I apprehend is caused by the 
drawing up of the dash to the narrow part acting with 
greater violence on the cream. The tid, or cover, is 
likewise differently contrived, being made to slip within 
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the churn, which in form resoinbles a small pail; and 
the top, or part through which the staflf goes, is sur- 
lounded with staves, rising About ten or twelve inches 
above it, bo that all waste, by spriaking or splashing, ia 
prevented^ for whatever is received in the top readily 
runs ioto the cbura again. These upright churns are 
cleaned with gteat facility ; for, the top part being open^ 
the hand may be put into tb«ni, while the eye readily 
perceives any dirt, 8u;. : and they may be kept sweet, by 
being exposed to the air. There is another objection 
attending the bnrrel-chuni, which i^ the lid being made 
fast by a piece of cloth, it is apt to chafe, and the lint 
to mix with the butter. 

After the butter is churned, aad well formed, open* the 
lid— or in the upright chum take off the lid— and with 
the hand gather it together,, and take it out from the 
butter*milk, having a clean vessel, with some clean spring 
water in it, in readiness to receive the butter; then, with 
tiie hand or a butter dish, toss it to and fro, until all the 
butter-milk is washed from it. Having drained all the 
water from the butter, and brought it to a firm substance, 
it is advisable, as is the practice in Ireland, to draw a 
case-knife through the butter in every direction, which 
process will take out any hair or lint that may have 
escaped the strainer. This done, spread the butter very 
thinly in the vessel, and regularly sprinkle over it some 
salt clean picked, and made free from dirt or lumps ; then 
work it well together, and, if in the winter season, hav« 
ing some clean water in a vessel to put it in, immediately 
make it ready for market. In summer time it may be 
necessary to let the butter stand covered with cold water 
for twelve hours, to set, before being made up for use 
or for market: it li not necessary to add the salt till the 
butler is ready to make up. In some counties I have 
visited, where much butter is produced, they use a sort 
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of brine, made by mixing a proper quantity of salt in 
clean spring water, letting it stand to dissolve, and then 
straining off the liquor from the sediment; they put 
this brine to the butter, working them together, and by 
this means the salt is said to be more regularly incorpo^ 
rated : it is, at the same time, a very cleanly method;* 
The quantity of salt must be regulated by the taste. 

Potting butter. — ^The butter intended to be potted 
should not be washed in water, to extract the butter- 
milk, for that process would cause it to become rancid ; 
it must, therefore, be freed from the milk by working it 
very well with the hands or the butter-dish. It is not a 
bad method to weigh both the butter and the salt, to 
judge how to apportion them ; but the taste, as you 
proceed, will generally be the best guide. The butter 
being opened, the salt must be well worked in, beating 
the mass with your hand, butter-dish, or beater, until 
the salt is entirely dispersed, and intermixed thoughout 
the whole of the butter; then having a clean earthen 
pot, well leaded, lest the brine should leak from it, first 
'Scatter some salt on the bottom, and afterwards lay in 
the butter, pressing it as hard down as possible: when 
the pot is sufficiently full, cover the top with salt, so as 
entirely to cover the butter. It must be kept in a cold, 
dry place, or the salt will melt ; but should that happen, 
it would be proper to pour off the brine, and put some 
fresh salt at the top. If the quantity of butler be not 
sufficient to fill the pot, cover it with salt, and let it 
stand till the next churning, when, scraping off the salt, 
fill up the pot, as before directed. 

Tubbing butter is generally performed in the same 
manner, but does not require the salt at the top and 
bottom. Some persons, after sufficiently salting the 
butter and filling the barrels, with a small stick make 
many holes through the butter, to the bottom of the 
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tub; and having prepared brine ot' salt and water, 
strong enough to bear an egg, by boiling and skimming 
it until no more scum rises, and the liquor is quite fine, 
whicli must stand till it is cold, pour it upon the butter, 
filling the holes to the top ; when, letting it settle in 
them, they head up the cask. It is not unusual to 
boil a sprig of rosemary in the brine, d herb which it 
both pleasant and wholesome. 

When to pot butter.^This may be done at any time^ 
from the first week in May till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, observing to do it early in the morning, and when 
the weather is coolesJt,, for which reason the month of 
May is preferable ; the air being then more temperate, 
the butler takes salt freely, and is the best flavoured, 
from the herbs and grasses being young, and in the 
highest perfection. 

2o make good butter from new^milk whey. — Boil the 

whey, and when boiling put some butter-milk into it, whicli 

will cause curds to rise on the top ; skim them off, and 

put them into a vessel, where they must be suffered to 

stand two days, or until they become sour; then chum 

them, and they will produce butter for immediate use 

very little inferior to that churned from cream. This 

butter will not keep, but is very serviceable and good in 

pastry or for other culinary uses. Curds'made in this 

way may be used for cheesecakes, 8cc. for which purpose 

they must be put into a linen cloth, and laid on a sieve 

over a tub, on a pair of, cheese-brigs, to strain: when 

the curds begin to rise, the skimming must commence, 

and be continued as long as any cj^^ds appear; that done, 

tie the cloth, whey, and curd, altogether, hang them up 

in a proper place with a tub under them, and in about 

twenty-four hours they will be (it for use. — This is a 

very economical and excellent dish. 

To make curds from new milk. — ^Take two thirds of 
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butter-milky put it into an eartbeir vesad^ wfaidi should 
be much 'larger than is necessary to rei^ev^e' tbe batter^* 
imifc only ; thea take one third as modi; new miHt, set 
it oo the fire, and when it is beginning ts»rise^ isemove it^ 
let it cool a little, and then ponr it into the butter-mill^ 
stirring it a^out in the same munner as you would mabtf 
posset : after it has stood for a snaitt space of time, stlMl 
ofF the curds, and put them into m dotb that the vfhtPf 
will Traill through, as is directed for dw wbey curds. 



SECTION XII. 

Method of making many Sorts of Cheese. 

ThU following are the kinds of cheese made from 
cows' milk only. On the Continent, the milk of goats 
and sheep is likewise used, from necessity; and we pur- 
chase the cheese so made as dainties, though possessed 
xff the means of making it in greater quantities our- 
selves. 

Stilton Cheese. — This cheese takes its name from the 
place where first made, but at this time very Uttle of it 
is produced in that town. The method of making it wa» 
introduced by a Stilton man to Leicestershire, where 
much of it is now made. Stilton cheese varies much in 
quali-ty, being sometimes so fine as be considered the 
best cheese produced in England, while at other times 
it is scarcely fit to eat; the difference arisidg chiefly 
from the manufacture and management. According to 
the nature of the soil, different management is required. 
In some places it is difficult to be made, as it will rise* 
or blow in drying, so as to be of no value; this is oc- 
casioned by confined air, from having whey left in it 
of a fermentable nature. The greatest difficulty being 
to jieveat this defect^. I will first give the jHX^cess for 
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that purpose. To prevent the cliccse rising, some kind 
of acid must be used ; probably alegar miglit answer, i)Ut 
my practice is as follows: Let about one fourth of the 
quantity of miik intended to be used for the cheese 
stand till it become sour and coagulated, or, as it is called 
by dairy-women, lo/tpered, having taken care to skim 
off the cream before the milk is quite turned :— preserve 
the cream in a pot, as if for churning^ until the milk is 
loppered. The day before the sour milk is made into 
curd for cheese, prepare a quantity of miik just taken 
from the cow, and make it into curd; when properly 
drained, put it into an earthen-ware vessel, adding a 
sufficient proportion of cold, clean, spring water, and let it 
stand for twenty-fgur hours. When the new-milk curd 
has been this time in water, take the loppered milk, and 
adding the cream skimmed from it (or more cream, if 
you wish to make the cheese very rich ; but the cream 
from the milk so managed is generally quite suihcient), 
put to it one fourth more of milk about twelve hours 
kept, or what is termed by dairy*women one meal old, 
with its cream ; then heat some of the sweet milk to a pro* 
per degree of warmth, and add the runuet to it : the smaller 
the quantity of runnet, the cooler the miik, so as it will 
change to curd, and ^e slower the process is performed, 
tht better ; as, in most cheese making, attention to these 
considerations causes the cheese to be richer. The 
quantity of curd put into the water ought, at least, to 
equal that of the old milk. Mix the diti'erent sorts of 
curd as perfectly as possible, by squeesing and kneadmg 
the. mass with the hands; that done, put the whole into a 
deep narrow vat, the form commonly preferred for Stilton 
cheese. This sort of cheese requires only very light 
pressing, and must be frequently turned while in the 
press: — by being pressed lightly, the cheese will retain 
its richness ; and by frequent turning, it will be of equal 
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^o6dtt\^i : for if one patt te itrflfepfcd fo coti^n^ ^ndl^i-i. 
to'i^th, that will be the richest ; while the m<Wft jt^nsuitmBjr 
iiny kind of cheese is piiessed the better, althoagh i^vtUt 
sorts require trtore pressing than others. Thfc ribhn^ 
of che^s^ depends much on th^ quantity of creAkh ttMHl, 
y^t not eitiirely : no better ne^d be madi^ thto a* kh&$h 
directed. This cbe^e, when rip^, will b^ tarioa^, stilt* 
id to different palates ; for, by steeping thfe Mrd 16 
water, the bid milk prodaces ti red monld, the ni^^ tkllik 
sound cheese ; while at the junctron of the two, air b^lhj^ 
admitted, blue rtould will gehcrdly he formed. DAl ks 
the putting ciitd in water renders it liable to be sboi't, 
crumble, kttd fconseque'ntly to mould, tho^e who do not 
lite thdir cheese in* that state must not pursue this plaii, 
It being, indeed, more particularly adapted for situatioi^ 
unfavourable to the produce of clicese. 

The following method, which is more simple and easy 

^tte're good cheese land, will make a mild, sounds, and 

rattier toagher sort of chcese.^-Take new miHc from the 

(d6<^6 (wfth an addition of cream kddcd td it, wlien itt- 

tehded for dtefese of the richest and finest quality), aft 

tchrch time it is generally hot enough to receive thfe 

Vnnnet, ki the ictioler the milk and runnet are put to- 

^e'ther, and the slower it comes, the richer the curd; and 

ieheh it comes it is advisable not to break the curd, but to 

fc?t it i^ettle to the bottom of the tub, carefully taking off 

Vtke whey from th^ tap. In wheying of cheese, a good way 

lii, 'to hare a'seSve, with a strainer within it, laid on a 

pk?r of 'cheese-brigs, and a tub underneath to contain 

die whey. When the Whey is drained from the curd, 

ytih'ii knife cut the curd into large pieces, that may b* 

fno^d Withant breaking : if it be very Hght, and mueti 

^hejr ^trll in it, pm it into tb^ sieve with the cloth or 

i&iiitet In ft ; but if nenrly draitied, put it into tlft 

<5tV^e Vfft, ^HhtM-rn'mOi, 'hftVliig a \it»p txaJkV^ 'Sk 
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to slip withia the vat, to keep the curd together while 
the whey drains from it and settles: then patthe follower 
on the top^ with a light weight upon it. When the whey 
ceases to run^ turn the vat upside down^ on a table or 
board. Jetting the curd, then formed into a cheese, slip 
out, having a cloth ready to put within the vat, into 
which the cheese must be returned, disturbing it as little 
as possible : that done, if the vat will not contain th^ 
curd, use the hoop ; but if it will, put on the follower, 
which must be small enough to go within the vat : it is 
then ready for the press, or rather some light weight, it 
being very wrong, as before observed, to put a heavy 
weight on cheese of this sort, or to press it hastily. 
When the cheese has remained with the weight upon it 
for eight or ten hours, it should be again taken from the 
vat, and turned the other side or end upwards, which must 
be repeated every twelve hours, as this kind of cheese 
ought to be sixty hours in the press : during the turning 
it must be salted, and dried as other cheeses. Should the 
cheese be required to taste much of salt, sprinkle a little 
among the curd before it is put into the vat ; but cheese 
of a moderate size will generally be rendered salt 
enough by rubbing the salt in with the hand at the time 
of pressing. If thought necessary, a little salt may be 
rubbed on the cheese on the second day after being 
carried to the drying-room. 

The tin hoop above mentioned should be made to lap 
over, to suit the size of the vat used. 

Cheshire Cheese. — ^This cheese, which is in more gene- 
ral use than any other, is made of the evening's milk set 
up, and the cream being taken from it in the mornings 
the whole is mixed with the morning's new milk ; con- 
sequently it is composed of about one half new milk, 
the other of one meal or twelve hours kept: the pro- 
cess is as'follows^ To a proper quantity of the evening's 
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hundred pounds weight, this operation differs much from 
that adopted in forming cheese of a smaller size : the 
curd must be put into the cheese«vat without a cloth, in 
the same manner as other cheeses, but it must be 
hotter, and well broken and squeesed, so as to force as 
much of the whey from it as possible, that it may be- 
come thoroughly incorporated, this cheese being very 
liable to fall to pieces, if great caution be not used. 
Some salt should be sprinkled among the curd during the 
working; for by salting only on the outside of so large 
cheeses, the salt would not penetrate to the middle of 
them. 

When all the curd is in the vat, it will be necessary to 
use the tin hoop before described ; then put on the fol- 
lower, and place the cheese over some vessel, having a 
pair of cheese-brigs laid over it, to catch the whey. As 
soon as the whey seems to be perfectly drained from the 
curd, turn the cheese out of the vat, into which put a 
clean Imen cloth, large enough, when the tin hoop is on, 
to inclose the whole substance of the cheese ; then, with 
what is called a cheese-knife (made of wood, somewhat 
like a gardener's knife reversed), force the cloth down the 
sides within the hoop, and put the cheese, thus pre* 
pared, in a very heavy stone press, as all cheeses of this 
size require much pressing ; for if they were not very 
firmly incorporated, both at the tim^hey are put into' 
the vat, and afterwards in the pressing process, they 
would not adhere together* If cheeses of this substance 
were made so rich as a good Stilton cheese, they could 
not be preserved ; and it often happens, that when about 
one fourth oi the cream is taken from them, they are 
even then too rich to bear lifting about, which some* 
times occasions great loss, by their breaking in pieces 
while- carrying to misurket; therefore, as large quantities 
of Cheshire cheese are exported, the utmost caution 
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should be used in not making them richer than is proper, 
to, bear the neccsi»ary removals. The time of pressing 
should be, at least, sixty hours, being turned and salted 
as before directed in .inakiiig Stilton cheese. After 
pressing, much salt must be well rubbed in with the 
handy and the cheeses afterwards suffered to statid four 
days in salt, and some fresh salt used once a day while 
drying, during which time great attention is necessary. 
The best mode is, to place thein on some clean wheat 
straw, on a chamber floor, where there is a free circula- 
tion of air, rubbing them well with a clean cloth. 
When the outside is dry, wipe over them carefully, in 
every part, with anotta mixed in a small quantity of 
neats-foot oil : this causes the cheese to retain its rich- 
ness, and keeps it in a proper moist sutte^ by preventing 
exhalation, as also the breeding of mites, for it may be 
observed that mites never breed in cheese until it be dry. 
These large cheeses must not be put one on another, 
whilst anv humiditv remains, otherwise the salt-worm or 
skipper will be liable to infest them. To be what is 
termed rt^e, they ought to be kept a considerable time ; 
three or four years are not top long. The reason they are 
so highly esteemed abroad, being in Italy even preferred 
to Parmesan, arises from their quidity improving by age. 
Different things are sometimes added, to increase 
the richness of di^ecse: butter has been used for that pur- 
pose ; but, from its tendency to become rancid, iuid 
consequently to spoil the flavour of the cheese, it is 
Vfnty improper. I once saw four pounds of unclarilied 
fat, in as many distinct lamps, taken out of a Cbeshire 
cheese : though I do not think the practice of putting 
fat into cheese made in Cheshire is common ; for I had 
a dairy-woman living with me in Ireland, who was bred 
in that county, and who declared she had never heard 
of >uch a proceeding. This woman made perhaps the 
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beat Chesliire cheese ever tasted in Ireluiid, following 
4ie method recommeuded m the preceding pages : its 
only fault was, being too rich, though half the cream 
WM taken from the milk. But the credulity of MKoe 
p^rsoni wiii be staggered, when informed that ther< 
wa^an equU number of sheep depastured among the 
cows, and the milk was much richer than the woman 
had ever been accustomed to in Cheslure ; which I am 
convinced was owing to tiie sheep, as will be hereafter 
clearly substantiated. 

Treutside Cheese. — This cheese is made of all nev 
milk, and is excellent for toasting. The runaet is pot 
to the milk when hotter than as used for the cheese be* 
fore described ; the whey removed as directed in making 
other kinds of cheese. The cheeses are formed about 
two or two and a half inches thick, and do not require 
heavy pressing, or for a long time, twenty-four hour^ 
being sufficient. They arc apt to rise, heave, or bloir 
up ; but which may in most cases be prevented by adding 
a small, quantity of scmr milk or butter-milk, or by pour- 
ing some boiling hot milk or whey over the curd bj^fpisd 
it is put into the vat. 

CotteuiMm or Eddish CA^ese.—This is a very pleas^Qt 
kind of cheese, and is made in the same manner as the 
preceding, but raihcr thinner, not more tnan one inch 
^d a half thick. They must be put hotter together 
than many others ; and, being made so thin, they ar.^ 
iroon ready for use, two or three months being suthci^nt 
to render them fit for the table. These cheeses are also 
apt to rise, but in a less degretf than the Trent*side, 
being so mi^ch thinner : .the reason is obvious ; they 
must, of course, contain less whey, which, wliere ce* 
dundant, produces fermentation, particularly during th^ 
winter, when the moisture does not so readily exhale. 
M ihis season of the year, when this sort of cheese is 
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made, as there seldom is any soar milki should the 
cheese rise^ or blow, pursue the precautions directed in 
making the Trent-side. 

Skim-milk Cheese. — This is a very useful and profitable 
article, being made from what is consjidered of httle value 
in many counties. In the county of Dorset they make 
a most excciltnt cheese of their skim-milk, and a cow is 
calculated to afford two hundred weight in one season ; 
which 'being sold at 5d. a. pound produces the sum of 
4/. 135. 4d. for that period, while the whey supports 
many pigs in a very thriving state. In the county of 
Lincoln^ also, much skim-milk cheese is made, though 
chiefly for family use. The method of making there adopt- 
ed is very similar, where it is wjinied to be mouldy, to the 
directions for Stilton, the cream being taken from the 
milk, and no new milk added. U it is wished to have it 
sound, it must be put hotter together, without any lop- 
pered^mitk: the milk must be made into cheese while 
sweet, from twelve to twenty-tour hours old ; and thus 
managed, is very little inferior to some new-milk cheese. 
However, this depends much on the land ; for there are 
some lands from which it is almost impossible to make 
good cheese without loppered milk : without this addition 
even the Stilton cheeses would half of them blow, and 
run like turpentine. Indeed, some that are sold in Lon* 
don are of that description : where they are made, I 
quere whether the man who sells them knows. 

The skim*milk cheeses made in Dorsetshire do not 
seem to have any loppered milk, or much sour milk, in 
tliem ; tliey are put together coo], and managed very well, 
being frequently blue mould in from six to nine months, 
by which time they become excellent, though at three 
months the same cheese would be scarcely eatable. There 
is hardly any cheese, of the weight of from fourteen to 
twenty pounds, of any kindj fit for use under from nint 
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to twelve months old. The blae njould in Dorset cheese 
appears to be an uncertain quality, as the maker is ob- 
liged to try tbem to find which arc in that state ; but 
there must be a cause, and it is very evident to me that 
it is air, which getting in, occasions a sort of decay, as 
may easily be proved ; tor if yop make holes in a sound, 
but rather moist, cheese, with a fork, it will readily mould 
and go to decay in and about the holes. These cheesed, 
so much admired by many, being put cool togetlier, and 
lightly pressed, admit air, which, from the nature of 
cheese, being moist within, causes it to mould, the same 
MS with all other thinsrs. 

Some remarks and observations on the making and mo" 
nagement of cheese to dry, being very different from the 
preparation of thin cheese for immediate use.— ll may seem 
unnecessary to repeat, 4hat great caution must be used 
to prevent rising ; but when that happens ii causes very 
frequently the total desiruction of cheese, and always 
greatly injures it. By putting milk together very hot, 
Mid adding the runnet immediately, the whey will drain 
or separate from the curd more quickly, and most pro- 
bably prevent the rising ; but the cheese by this manage*' 
ment is sure to be poor, the coat or outside smooth, and 
when dry as hard as horn, every part being tough. If 
you break the curd with the hand, and kne<ui it into the 
vat, a greater portion of the whey will drain from the 
curd ; and then the pressing of the curd very hard into the 
cheese-vat will in part, but not totally, prevent the 
rising. What is called scalding the curd, before being 
pat into the vat, is another preventive : but this process 
injures the cheese; for the cheese made from curd so pre* 
pared, though the rising, in great part, be prevented, if not 
wanted for immediate use, will become principally outsides, 
and consequently of little value. One thing, in the pro- 
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cess of making cheosc^ is certain— the hotter it is put ton 
getlier, the soundi^r it will be ; and the cooler, the richer- 
and more apt. to decay. I am, therefore, persuade(]| 
that, to prevent the rising in cheese, one of the worsl 
things that happen to it, there is no remed}' so certain a# 
^ spi^all quantity of loppcred milk; and, although the 
opinion may be treated with contempt, that the very be^t 
of cheese may be made in that way. I^ven cheese that 
is made of all skiiii-milk, properly managed, will be often 
taken in preference to many other kinds made of all new- 
milk ; an instance of which 1 have witnessed. — When I 
was on my excursion in Dorsetshire, 1 have been at ^ 
public ordinary, where several Dorset gentlemen farmers 
and travellers from London and other parts resorted, 
and have seen the skim-milk cheese of that county, bur- 
lesqued with the appellation of dotible Dorset, eaten by 
the greater part of the company^ when there were both 
Cheshire and double Gloucester at the table. JMy mo- 
ther made this kind of cheese in very great perfection ; 
but the land was so improper for cheese, it could not be 
made without loppered milk, and consequently only ia 
hot weather. — As a hint to those who would make the 
best of a dairy, she used to rear about twenty pet lambs, 
yeaned in April, which she brought to be satisfied with 
milk only once a day, and frequently half pot-liquor, by the 
first of June, and by the tenth they were entirely weaned. 
After that time she began making both the new-milk or 
Stilton, as before described, and the old-milk cheese ; 
•nil I never knew a working-man who did not prefer this 
skim-milk cheese to any other for a hearty meal. This 
it^ without doubt, the most profitable mode of managing 
a dairy, where there is not a ready sale for milk. The 
lambs so raised were, in a general way, a« good as any 
on the farm, though reared on skim-milk. 
Jo making cbeeaei I have foittd| from experience. 



* 
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that whiit is termed breaking in, is frequently better 
avoided. After the milk aud runnet arc well mixed to* 
getber, tbey should be suHered to remain uodiatarbed^ 
and the whey carefully taken off, as breaking the curd 
causes too quick a leparatioiiy which renders the cheese 
poorer than it either would or ought to be. In making 
cheese not apt to rise, when the curd is taken from the 
whey, put it into the vat with little mole&tation ; and 
small or moderate sized cheeses should have no pressure 
or weight upon them, but the vat should be furnished 
with a sliding lid, which, as the cheese dechnes in sub- 
stance, may be put lower and lower, until tlie whey ia 
perfectly drained off: there may be holes on both sides, 
or more properly in the lid and bottom of the vat, for 
the convenience of turning. This vat or boic needs no 
cloth ; indeed, it is much better without, as the cloth 
would only impede the draining of the whey. — The rising 
of cheese is not from any fault in the cows; it is occa- 
sioned either by the nature of the land, or the causes 
before mentioned ; but by having a proper idea how to 
prevent it, much useful cheese may he made even from 
land unfavourable for the purpose. 

Using water to render the milk of a proper keat to rf- 
ctive ike runnet. — In most cases, this is a better method 
than heating the milk, which is apt to burn, and set to 
the bottom of the pot ; when that happens, it will spoil 
the cheese, giving it a burnt taste. 

Colouring Cheese, — Colouring for cheese may be made 
of almost any colour, but yellow is generally prei'eiTed ; 
it is produced from anotta, of which the Spanish is by 
far the best, much being made in England : the price of 
the former is considerably the higiiest, though, in the 
end, it is the cheapest, as so little of it eAects the pur** 
pose. Some people have objected to colouring butter 
or cheese^ but thb prejudice appears to be over, as 
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almost every kind of cheese has this colouring now ap- 
plied to it, Stilton excepted. 

JVlarigoIds will afford a yellow colour: they are boiled 
in milky which is added to the cheese milk. This co* 
louring is both pleasant and wholeso.ue. 

Carrots are also used for yellow, scraped and boiled in 
milk : they are then strained, and the milk mixed with 
that intended for the cheese. 

Sage imparts a green colour to cheese, and its taste is 
much liked by many persons. 

Nettle-juice is likewise sometimes used in cheese, to 
give a green colour. 

Drying Cheese. — All kinds of small and moderate sized 
cheese are dried on boards, which should be kept very 
clean, by frequent washing with boiling water, and being 
then wiped with dry cloths. Lime is very serviceable in 
scouring, to correct the fcetid effluvia >vhich the whey 
and juices that run from cheese readily emit ; on which 
account it becomes necessary to lurn cheeses twice daily, 
iu hot weather, for the first two or three days, and, with 
a clean dry cloth, to wipe both the cheese and the board. 
Care ought to be taken not to dry it either too quickly 
or too slow : if rapidly dried, the cheese will crack, and 
a sort of putrefaction forming in the interstices. Hies of 
various kinds will deposit their blow, and it will be very 
difficult to keep it sweet. After cheese is become dry 
enough for the rack, it should still be kept in a medium 
state, neither wet nor dry. Where there is an oppor- 
tunity of preserving cheese in a barley-mow or stack, 
that mode is preferable ; but c;are must be taken that 
cheeses are thoroughly dry before they are put into the 
mow, or they will rot: and it is advisable previously to 
wash them in boiling whey, to destroy the mites that are 
then upon themi or in em brio ; after which they muht be 
made perfectly dry again, and put in the middle of the stack 
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or mow, so as to be secure from rats and mice. Great 
regard must be paid to placing them on their edge^ and 
that they do not touch each other. This method saves 
much trouble in ordering the cheese, preserves it from 
mites, rats, and mice, and renders it in the highest de^ 
gree mellow and grateful to the taste. 

To preserve CAfwe.— Cheshire cheese is preserved by 
means of anotta and neats-foot oil, as before described. 
The same is, by some persons, preferred for Gloucester 
cheese ; others use red saunders, though ammoniac is 
most commonly applied, after the cheese has been care* 
fully oiled. But either of these applications is a better 
protection against the mites than against the ravages of 
the skipper or salt worm. If cheese be made rich, it is 
very liable to be spoiled by this insect, which, in 
summer, frequently breeds in cheese before it becomes 
dry, and quickly destroys it. In the winter, likewise, salt- 
worms are sometimes found in cheese, if kept in a warm 
place ; but at that season of the yejir do very little mis* 
chief, and are even eaten as a dainty. 

Runftet, in general me, — Take the chess-lop of a calf, 
the food of which has been milk onlv, and which was 
slaughtered before digestion was perfected ; open it, 
wash the skin very clean, throwing the curd away ; then 
salt it as well as possible, extend it every way by skewers 
or pieces of wood, and hang it up in some dry place. It 
ought to hang drying one month at least; but if in a 
dry situation, twelve months wiil not injure it. The 
night before you intend to make cheese, take a piece of 
the skin, of about one inch or an inch and a half square, 
according to tlie size of the cheese intended, put it in a 
small pot, wiih half a pint of clean spring water, and a 
large tahiespoonful of salt; and when you have prepared 
the milk, add ihe liquor to it, and stir all well together. 

Rminetf not in general use, — Take the chess-bag of '4 
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€lkir, of n^y^Mit 8tx weeks old is conridered the best, and 
Imping opened the bag, pour out the card only into a 
^lean fessel, pick it clean from dirt, and wash it in seve* 
wd waters, until it is white; when perfectly freed from 
tA fMhy lay it oti actoth, that the wafer may drain from 
it, then put it into n dean ^nessel, and r&b it well over 
with a handful of salt : having washed the bag repeatedly, 
till thoroughly deansed, -salt it both inside and out, then 
put the nird into it, and the whole into a pot or pan, 
tyifig a piece of Mndder over it, to prevent the access of 
srir; atid if thus kept a year before using it will be 
the better, as new rnnnet is said to render the cheese 
heavy, and sometimes hollow. 

When the earning is fit for use, open the bag, and 
turn the curd into a stone mortar or bowl, and with a 
wooden pestle, or rolling-pin, beat it much ; put to it 
the yolks of two or three eggs, and half a pint of thick, 
sweet cream, with a small piece of saffron well dried and 
beaten to a frne powder ; add a few cloves and a little 
mace, then stir the whole thoroughly together, until 
perfectly incorporated, and return it into the bag. 
Make a strong brine of salt and water, boil it with a 
handful of sassafras, and when it is cold, clear it into a 
clean earthen vessel; then take from the bag four 
spoonsful of the curd, and mix it with the brine : keep 
the runnel a fortnight before it is used.— This quantity, 
the earning being quick and sharp, will be sufficient for 
twelve gallons of milk. 

Preparation of anotta for use, — Take a piece about 
the size of a liazel nut, put it into a pint of milk the 
night before you intend to make cheese, and it will dis- 
solve : add it to the milk at the time the runnet is put 
in. This will be colouring enough for a cheese of 20lb 
weight. 

Buttnrmay be coloured in the same manner as cheese. 
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Havina: thas given general directions for rtre making 
and ordering of cheeses intended to be dried, and of as 
teany ktndsasarift necessary— the Gloncester, DerbysTbire, 
{be. being all made by nearly the same process— I wiA 
describe the method of making cheese to be eateii new, 
or without dr)'iYig. 

Slip^oat cAfwe— is made of neiv milk, with th6 pro- 
)[»ortion of one third of warm Water and a small quantity 
of earning put to it: let it be covered up \Vith a cleaa 
linen cloth. Be very careful in taking off the whey not 
to break the curd : then remove the curd gently out of 
the tub, and lay it on a cloth spread over the cheese vat. 
About half an inch is quite as thick as this cheese ought 
to be made ; for if it be thicker, the outside will spoil 
before the inside is changed from curd. It requires but 
very light pressing, and for a short time, from eight 
to twelve hours being sufficient. When takcij out of 
the vat, it must be placed in a warm situation (the ma- 
nagement being in every thing different from that of 
cheese intended for keeping), even in the hot sun is not 
improper, but in that case it must be covered with wet 
cloths, or, which is better, put between two pewter 
plates, laid on dock or sycamore leaves, and covered 
with the same. This cheese, when properly managed, 
is ready for use in six days, and will run like cream. 

York or real Cream Cheese, — This cheese is very little 
known, or in use, but in York and the environs; nor is 
it sold there in its true state. Tliere is no soft cheese 
equal to it, and it is only lo be found genuine in private 
families. Tlie making of a real York cheese is a very 
simple process, being only thick sweet cream dried, 
without anv mixture whatever. Take the cream from 
the milk when it has stood in some cool place twelve 
hours, and put it into a cheese vat of about one inch or 
an inch and a quarter in depth, twelve inches long, and 
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ha]f that in breadth, having holes in the boltom to dis- 
charge the small quantity of moisture that may whey 
from the cream : some rushes must be sewed together to 
fit the bottom, one side, and the top, so that it may be 
turned from one side to the other. Cheese thus made is 
kept in the rushes, and sent from York to London, or 
elsewhere, in boxes in a very perfect state. The cheese 
which is usually sold for York cbeesCi^ is composed of 
new milk and cream made into curd; which, though 
* very good, is not nearly equal lo the genuine York 
cheese : it is not unlike the Bath cheeses, though much 
superior. 

SECTION XIII. 

Expenses and Profits of Cow-kceping. 

(Beiring date February IS, 1809, in London.) 

The profits of a cow being frequently stated, without 
adding the expenses, for the better information of the 
reader I will give a debtor and creditor account, 
drawn from the register of an old cow-keeper (Mr. Ken- 
dal), who followed the business more than thirty years, 
being his sole employ ; but having for some time found 
it a losing trade, he has new sold out; the reason given 
is, that all the articles consumed in keeping cows have 
advanced in a greater proportion than the milk, which 
wilhclearly appear by the following statement. 

This estimate is given on twenty- cows, as a greater 
number would only multiply the figures, while a less 
cannot properly he taken, as there are, on an average, 
two in that number lost annually, from some misfortune 
or other— in calving, by decay of constitution, from the 
mode of keeping in hot*houscs, kind of food given, 8cc. 
-^producing little more than the value of horse-flesh. 
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Stock bought in. L, s. d. 

Twenty cows, at 23i« each 460 

Two horses, at 15/. each 30 

One cart 97 

Horse harness^ 51. each, whip lOtf. ... 10 10 

Total . X.527 10 



An increased Stock will be wanted within the year. 

jLf s. a* 

Six cows, at 23/. each 138 

First capital 527 10 

The whole capital wanted to carry on . _ ^- ^ ^ 

, . . ^ "^ V L. 665 10 

the business 



H 
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Cow-keepers Process^ Attendance, and all other matters, 

one whole year. 

EXPENSE. L. S. d. 

Twenty cows, twelve bushels of brewer's 
grains, at Ss. 6d. a quarter, each cow, 
cost 5s. 3d. a week, for forty weeks . . 210 

Twenty cows, hay (the load 6/. lOs.) 3 cwt. 
5 stone each for one week, 7^- 3d. for 
forty weeks 290 

Twenty cows, twelve weeks at grass, at 

3s. 6d, per week 42 

Two men's attendance, at 30s. per week, 
fifty-two weeks 78 

Lamp oil 3/., wheeler's bill 3/., horses shoe- 
ing 4/. 10 

Baskets, four at 35. each, 12^. ; shovels, two 
at 35. 9d. each, 7s. 6d 19 6 

Pails, four at 35. 6d. ; brooms, two dozen 
at 45. per dozen 120 

Lost in exchanging cows to keep up stock . 50 

F 
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Brought forward 68£ 1 6 

Cow-6tand, 5l. ; stalls, 20s. each, 20?. . . £5 
Two horses' keep, 14*. a week eacb| fifty- 
two weeks 72 t6 O 

House-rent and taxes, assessments, 8cc. • • 20 O 
Horse harness repair, I5s, each, duty 12s« 

each • 2 14 

Twenty cows bulling, 25. each, 405. ; doctor's 

bill 20s. 300 

Interest on 527^. lOs., at 6l. per cent • . 26 7 6 

Brewer's men, throwing out grains . • . 3 2 

Total . X.83i5 1 O 



PRODUCE. 

Twenty cows' milk, at seven quarts a day, 
23,520 quarts, or 2,940 gallons (eight 
quarts to the gallon), at 25. 2tf. per gal- 
lon, this for twenty-four weeks .... 318 10 
Twenty cows' milk, at seven quarts a day, 
for twenty-eight weeks, 27,440 quarts, or 
3,430 gallons, at 28. per gallon (eight 

quarts to the gallon) 343 

Twenty calves, at 205. each 20 

Dung, twenty loads, at 25. per load ... 200 

Lass 151 II 

(Note. — ^The brewers* men are paiti by the 
nail, oi twenty-five quarters, l5. or there- 
abouts; the whole quantity consumed 
1500 quarters, which is sixty-two nails.) 

Total . X.83i5 1 



Tl^us there is a ]os$ of 155iL LI 5. yearly, oa a fair cal< 
notbijiil hwkg exaggesatadf excepting that 
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the hay may be thought too high ; on the contrary, 
fiianj expenses will occur, that are not in the estimate, 
•fich as giving the dealers liquor at the time of payment, 
men deliTering h«y, Sec. while the loss ofSOL in keeping 
Bp the stock of cows i& supply the dealers with their re- 
gular quantity of milk is underrated. 

If 3 stock of twenty cows were bought, milked sr± 
months, and it were necessary to sell them at the end of 
that time, they would produce little more than half of the 
first cost : but then there are supposed to be twenty ' 
calves to sell likewise, though it seldom or ever happens 
fhere is that number living. Now, if the cow-keeper db 
not lose the sum stated, as he, by having a farm even at 
xhe high price of 7/. 45. an acre, may grow his hay some-** 
what cheaper, and at grass keep his cattle to a small ad- 
vantage ; nevertheless, as he can sell his hay at the price 
mentioned, it will pay him better than giving it to cows, 
while at grass he can take in stock to pasture at the 
charge allowed, being ailtogether much more beneficiiil 
than cow-keeping. And where turnips are given, though 
they keep the cows up to their milk, they will not in- 
crease the quantity stated ; for it must be by extraor- 
dinary good management that the whole stock of coWs 
average seven quarts a day, one cow with another, as 
the times of milking are at very unequal periods, for the 
convenience of the dealers, which is extremely injuriont 
to the cows. Turnips promote the health of the cows ; 
but potatoes, when given alone, and in large quantities, 
have a contrary effect, nor is the milk so good as is pro* 
duced by most other kinds of food : they are best mi!xed 
in about equal proportions ; in that way potatoes may be 
used with no seeming mischief: though neither turnip! 
nor potatoes pay the expense in milk. They keep up 
the flesh of the cows, and render some of them fit for the 
ahanUes that otherwise would not become so with dif« 
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ferent feed. The profitable way to keep cows is to feed 
them well ; but if it were always possible to buy them 
faty and keep them in that state, so that when the prime 
of their milk was taken they might be fit for sale as beef, 
that would be the most advantageous, and go the 
furthest towards keeping the money together, and con- 
sequently preserving the stock. But where twenty cows 
are bought with the greatest caufton and judgment, there 
will seldom be more than five or six out of them that 
will make fat beasts, giving milk at the same time. 
And it must be recollected, that when a cow-keeper 
agrees with a dealer to supply him with a load of 
milk on a certain day, considering himself bound to 
perform his contract, and some of his cows having 
died, or fallen off in their milk, he is obliged to 
go to market to purchase : when he gets there, he can- 
not find a single cow of the description he wishes to buy, 
and is therefore compelled to purchase an unprofitable 
kind ; — as a cow with a calf will generally fetch more 
money, by two or three pounds in twenty, than she 
would in a moderately fat state ; while if she prove fat, 
she, on the average, will lose from two to three pounds 
of her firsi cost ; and if she be offered to sale, with a 
calf, there is no London cow-keeper would buy what is 
called a tozen-end cow, that has been fed on grains, as 
they know from experience there is a decay in her con- 
stitution. Turnips are given as a preservative, other- 
wise they are a loss ; and potatoes still more so, as they 
are always higher than turnips : turnips are never to be 
bought under 10/. an acre, the produce being about 
twelve tons : or the crop increases in value according to 
the weight produced. This price is commonly given 
within the distance of from one to five miles; but turnips 
are fetched by the cow-keepers twenty miles, in which 
case the price is less per acre^ but the charge for cartage 
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brings the expense to nearly the same : the expense of 
pulling is about 10s. an iicre, and the carting home, 
with a cart and three horses, estimated to bring three 
tons, is 20«. each load. The foliowipg, then, would be 
the expense on an acre of turnips : 

One acre on the ground 10 

Pulling 10 

Carting 4 

L. 14 10 



The cart-load is estimated at eighty baskets, of one. 
bushel each, tops, roots, and all ; and it is the practice to 
give to each cow one basket daily ; which, being at near 
1 id. a bushel, is 6s. 5d. a week : an acre is about 320 feeds. 
Potatoes, at the lowest, are 3/. 10s. a ton ; a bushel of 
them weighs 60lb, and 1 cwt. is 1201b: the customary 
feed for a cow daily is 30lb, which, at the present price, 
is Is. 9d.: it is the general opinion of all cow-keepers, 
that a larger quantity, given for any length of time, is 
likely to be injurious. 

I heard a man of veracity say, in Smithfield market, 
that he knew an instance of a Manchester cow-keeper 
being allowed 1000/. a year, by a dealer in milk, for the 
produce of twenty cows, to be in their prime, and the 
milk to be of the very best kind. This sounded great; 
but as there must have been at least two sets of cows, it 
does not appear to be an exorbitant price, when the 
business is brought to account, as every article of food 
is dearer in Manchester than in London ; and the ex- 
pense of keeping twenty cows being 835/., if we add 
the purchase of another set, which would be 100/. 
more, the cow-keeper would be no great gainer. 

Now, it is vety natural for the reader to say, * There 
has becjQ much iuoney gained by cow-keeping : ' so there 
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has, and the reason why it is not so profitable now is 
obTious. Thirty years ago, a stock of the best cows, oi| 
an average^ was bought in at ?/• ICM. a cow, with the 
ealf ; the saine cow, when fat, sold for 10/. : therefore, 
admitting the same misfortunes, by decay in constita^ 
tion, calving, 8cc. a moderate sum of money would 
keep up the stock, with some gain : whereas from SOl. 
to 80/. is now required yearly on every twenty cows, to 
J)reserve the number ; while a further losi arises from the 
milch cow obtaining a higher price than the fat cow. 
At that time, land was at per acre from 40s. to 50s. a year, 
|mrter grains were I5. a quarter, hay from 4Ss. to 509. 
the load, apd all other articles low in proportion ; (potatoes, 
not above seven years since, were at from 20$. to 30s. a 
ten): milk was then sold at U. a gallon for ten months in 
the year, and for three months at I4d. a gallon. Milk now 
aieUa at about double the price, but cows and every 
article connected with the business of cow-keeping are 
Mvaneed to three times their cost at that period. The 
probable loss in twenty cows being two, that would then 
be but 15/., now it would be 46/. ; which alone is a 
anfieient cause for the cow-keeper turning his capital 
kUo other channels* But the following account will ex* 
hibit at oae view the profit and loss 00 twenty cows ad 
the former period : 

Bvptnte ftr j/ear. L* s, d. 

Pisbtir^^jQaent^, the third part of 835/. Is. are 278 7 
?rofit 60 18 



Prcditct. 
Receipts 0V8A 10s., the half it . . 



Total . 


X. 539 


5 


• • 


, . 3S0 


5 


Total , 


. X.d39 


5 
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This was a fair profit, as one hundred cows would pro- 
duce 304/. lOf. annually, while all the necessaries of 
life were at not more than half the present price. 

Various experiments have been made, to discoTer a 
cheaper food than grains, particularly with iintseed oil 
And wheat bran. A particular trial was made at Black- 
heath, by a man who had gained a sum of money as a 
milk-dealer in London, with oil, 8cc. but it proved an on- 
profitable speculation; and, after wasting his money, he 
is returned to town to follow his former business* I 
particularise this circumstance, as I have observed it re- 
corded by some author in commendation of the practice. 
It is rather extraordinary that the application of lint- 
seed oil as food, as it must be allowed to be the essence 
of the seed, should not, as said by some who have tried 
it, answer expectation ; but it is of a dry hot nature : 
while the refuse of the seed is found, when made into 
cake, to be very fattening : and it may be observed that 
the cake, similar to the seed, when put into water, will 
produce a thick viscous liquor, or sort of Jelly, whereas th^ 
oil will not assimilate with water. Potatoes, when cheap, 
have been given plentifully, but they prove bad food, 
occasioning ulcers in the lungs. Nothing yet tried is so 
good and cheap for milch cows as grains and hay : dis- 
tiller's grains are the best; but there is only a small quan« 
tity to be had. Distiller's wash is excellent for fatten- 
ing beasts, but not proper for cows, as it will occasion 
decay in their constitution. 

By way of comparison, I will give the dealer's profit 
when he keeps his own cows. Supposing twenty cows t6 
be kept by two of those men, the account will be as follows; 

Expense. L. i. d^ 
Twenty cows, supposing the cost the same 

as to the cow-keeper 835 1 Q 

Profit . 186 19 



MaMT Ma 



Total . X. 1,088 



« 
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Produce, X. f. d. 

Twenty cows' milk, seven quarts a day 
each cow for fifty-two weeks, 51|100 
quarts, at 4^. a quart 851 13 4 

Water, one fifth, 10,220 quarts, at 4d. per 

quart . 170 6 8 

Total . L. 1,022 -O 



From this last statement it appears, that the man >vho 
keeps cows, and retails his own milk, may supply the 
public with that beverage at the present price, and gain 
a sufficient profit to maintain himself; though not ade- 
quate to the support of cow-keepei and dealer in sepa- 
rate establishments : consequently, without a great ad- 
vance in the price of milk, thef latter must be the man 
to serve the metropolis with that article. But it may 
be seen whence the chief of his profit arises, as, in 
186/. IQs. there is 170/. 65. Bd. water; and, although the 
public may condemn the practice, it must be so unless 
abetter price were given. The quantity of water stated 
is about the average, some putting in more, others less ; 
but the regular proportion is one fifth : this I have 
learned from several of the oldest dealers ; and during 
the time I kept cows I frequently saw them mix it, some 
of them using a little coarse sugar, to give it a yellower 
colour. Now, the profit of twenty cows divided between 
two men, will be 92/. U. 6d. each, to which may be 
fMed other advantages, such as doing the work them* 
selves, with the assistance of their own families, and 
being kept constantly employed, while the milk-dealer 
who buys his milk is sacrificing both his time and money 
in a public-house, which makes ail the difierence to him 
between earning and spending. 

Another trial'was made by Iceepiog cows on lintseed 
cake di^olved in Water^ and mixed up -with wheat bran^ 
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chaff from oat-straw, clover hay, and meadow hay : tiie 
chaff from meadow hay proved the best. This was very 
good food ; the cows both milked and fattened ; but too 
expensive— it would not pay. A trial was also made with 
distiller's grains, mixed up with chaff, chopped from 
clover bay, meadow hay, and rowin : the rowin chaff 
was the best. This mixture should lie from twelve to 
eighteen hours before being used, to heat. It is a most 
excellent food, the best and cheapest I ever tried ; the 
cows both milked and fattened incomparably well. The 
account as follows : 

Winter Expense, one week. L, s, d. 
Twenty cows, eighteen quarters of distiller's 

grains, at 7*. a quarter 6 6 

A load of hay, 13 cwt 3 13 

One week's charges, taken from the first 

account 5 12 9i 

Profit 17 13 6i 

Total . L.S3 7 4 



Produce, one meek. 
Twenty cows, twenty quarts 1^ pintaday each 
cow, which was 415 quarts, or nearly fifty- 
two gaUons, daily, at \$. lOd. a gallon . 33 7 4 



Total . L.33 7 4 



Now, the keep of these cows for one week, on rowin 
bay and distiller's grains, was but 105. Old. ; chopping the 
hay and mixing the grains being a great advantage : but, 
by Mr. Kendars account, it appears that the cows kept 
on brewer's grains, and meadow hay, the first crop, 
coat for one week 12$. 6d. The difference arises in two 
waya :— the grains from the distillers are all measured by 



^>. 



Si 
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the bushel basket to the buyer ; wiiile the brewer's grains 
are delivered out from the measure of the malt put in, 
consequently not more than six bushels to the quarter: 
and distiller's grains are composed one half from buck 
wheat or barley meal, which forms a kind of paste. The 
hay is stated by Mr. K. at 6/. lOf. a ton, in this at 
Si. 155.; therefore the difference arises chiefly from 
the price of hay ; and shews the great loss the cow- 
keeper sustains in his profits during dry seasons, as, un- 
like many other trades, he cannot regulate his charges 
by circumstances. Another experiment was tried by 
keeping sixteen cows in summer on green food — grass, 
mown twice, clover, and tares — and about half the usual 
quantity of grains given iu winter : the consumption and 
expense were as under : 

From May lOth to September lOth,justiLcteen weekt. 

CONSUMPTION. Xr. 5. d. 

Acres. 

Grass 3 at 12/. 125. an acre 37 16 

Tares 3 at 8/. 24 

Clover 3 at 8/. , . , 24 

Tares 2 at 10/. 20 

Total 11 Total . L. 105 16 

EXPENSE. 

One week's pasture, at 45. per week, twenty- 
nine cows (fifteen at one time, and four- 
teen at another) 5160 

Two loads of hay . , 9 16 

Grains, eight quarters, thirteen weeks . . 56 8 
Green food, sixteen weeks, at 105. 2rf. a week 105 14 
Attendance, and all other expenses, 

5/. 125. 9iJ. a week, thirteen weeks . . ^3 6 OJ 

Total expense of sixteen cows ^ — 

for thirteen weeks . • ,|In «I Ot 
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Now, the expense of keeping sixteen cowi for ihirteeo 
weeks was about 14/. 85. lO^d. per week, or 18f. O^. eich 
cow ; which proves this to be the dearest food given. The 
mown food comes to lOt. 2d. a week each cow ; add the 
grains, Ss. 4^d. each week, and the bay chopped into 
chaiFto mix up with the grains, IS^J. a week, the ac- 
count will then stand thus : 



Tares, one week, 



each cow 



?et, 1 



8. d. 



10 2 



Grains, do. ilo, . 3 4J 

Hay, do. do. . . 1 1} 

Total for food .14 7 J 



5. <L 

Cows at pasture, 1 

4s. per week, > 4 

each cow . . j 
Grains, one week, 1 

each cow . . 3 * 

Hay, do. do. . • 1 14 



Total fur food . 8 5^ 



Different methods of keeping Cows brought into one view. 

d. qts. ptSm 



The general prac-1 

tice in winter, > 12 6 

each week . j 
Do. in summer, do. 3 6 
My own method 1 .^ ^. 

in winter, do . 3 '" 

Do. mown food, ) 

r 14 73 

in summer, do. 3 
Do. at pasture, do. 8 5i 



Produce in milk 1 

daily ... 3 ^ ^ 

Do 7 

Do 90 H 

Do 17 1 

Do 17 1 



As the unusual quantity of milk given by my cows maj 
stagger some readers, I will, to substantiate the fact, and 
to (hew that I do not speak by guessj mention the nam«0 
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of the persons who bought it, with their respective pro- 
portions annexed. 

GailoDSy 8 qauti 
each gallon. 

John Elderidge 10 

Mark Saunders 8 

Thomas Nash 6 

Mary Turnbull • 6 

John Turner 8 

J. Hipkiss 4 

John Roland 8 

M. Price 2 

Winter months' total 52 



This was the produce of twenty cows;— there were 
twenty-three kept part of the time, but never more than 
twenty in milk ;— and they continued to give this quan- 
tity, and frequently more, by someiimes from four to six 
quarts a day. It so much amazed tbe dealers, that they 
mutinied, openly telling me I had a method of increasing 
the quantity by some drug or mixture ; and they had 
formed a determination to leave me, which one dealer 
actually did. This was about the latter end of February, 
when four cows were sold fat out of the number ; after 
which time I had no regular set till the May following. 
Dissatisfaction was created, and the idea formed, partly 
from my keeping milkers to milk my cows, which is not 
the practice with the London cow-keepers ; it being usual 
for each dealer to milk for himself, having a certain 
number of cows set apart for that purpose. But, from 
my own experience, I bad learnt that there is an art in 
milking, some milkers drawing the milk much easier 
iroDi the cow than others^ to whom she will give more, 
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and hold to it much longer, ncjt ^oinu; dry so soon, or so 
Ions: a time before calvina:. I had been informed of an- 
other thing by an old dealer, namel}*^, that most of the 
dealers are trickish, leaving milk in the udder if they 
happen to have a slack sale, and sometimes in the morn- 
ing to have more in the evening. Add to v^hich, their 
milking at irregular hours, is highly injurious to cows; 
as they should always be fed to a minute, and milked at 
the same time, for when they are feeding they give their 
milk more freely ; indeed, while their jaws are moving, 
they cannot hold their milk. After the best care, there 
were but five cows made themselves fat shambles beef 
out of the twenty, first laid in, three of which were good 
beef at M ichaehnas, the other two in high condition. — 
It is proper to sell cows fed on grains while the weather 
is cold, as the fat does not set like beef fed on some 
other kinds of food. 

I will add the quantity of milk given by fifteen cows, 
from the 10th of May to the 10th of September. Six- 
teen cows were kept, but there were never more than 
fifteen in milk. This quantity is not so large as that in 
the winter ; but as it is a very uncommon proportion, the 
dealers' names, with the number of gallons each took, 
will confirm the statement. 



Galluiu, 8 qumrts 
Naia«s. each gaUon. 

Eiingborough 9 

Nash 6 

TurnbuU 6 

Roland 6 

Uipkiss 4 

Price . 2 

Total gallons . . 53 
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•• 


rf. 


Thirty - three 






gallons, at Is. 






lOd. a gallon. 






for one week, 






or seven days 21 


S 


6 


Total • X.21 


5 


6 


Expense. L. 


5. 


rf. 


Charge for six- 






teen cows at 






pasture, 4s. a 






week each . 5 


4 





drains, 45. 5J(/.; 






attendance, 






5/. 1«5. 9ld. , 3 


17 


S 


Profit ... 12 


2 


3 


Total . L.21 


3 


6 



Expense for 
tares, S^c. L. s. d^ 

Sixteen cows, at 

ISs.O^d. each 

cow per week 14 8 8 
Attendance . 5 12 9| 

Profit . . . 1 2 0| 

- 



Total V JLei a 6 



Produce. L. s. d. 



The saiTiie as be- 
fore .... 21 3 rt 



The extraordinary quantity of milk given by thest 
cows must partly arise from the choice of them, and the 
method of keep, which seems to vary from the cow- 
keepers' practice only in mixing up the grains with the 
sweetest and bestrowin hay — if a little heated in the stack, 
so as to be rather brown,.the better, which maybe known 
by the feel being somewhat clammy. The distillers' 
grains being like paste, when the mixture lies for about 
twelve hours, it acquires the heat of grains from the 
mash-tub ; and the hay, which gives the whole a smell 
like new-made hay, being chopped about an inch and a 
half long, obliges the cows to chew and masticate their 



^ 
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food in a proper manner. I o1)s« rved, when ihey went 
oat in the day-tinoie, that if by chance tliey had had a 
feed of grains given to them not mixed up with hay, the 
poultry scratched in the dang, but never after giving the 
mixture : this clearly shews that the cows had got all the 
goodness from it. The following circamstance strengthens 
my opinion of the practice being beneficial : I bought 
two cows of a dealer, who had kept them on brewer's 
grams, turnips, and meadow hay, which, when brought 
to my food and methods, in fourteen days doubled their 
qnantity of milk, though he liad milked them himself: 
and if it had not been for his seeing every thing fair, I 
have reason to believe that all the dealers would have left 
me, and I should not have sold my milk at all, notwith- 
standing they all allowed the milk to be better than they 
got at other cow-houses ; and they say the same to this 
time. The additional expense of preparing the food in 
this way would be one man more to every twenty cows, 
which would be about \S$. a week. 

it will be observed, in all the experiments tried in 
keeping cows in the summer, that pasture grass is the 
cheapest, and the mown food the dearest ; while there 
is an extra expense, in mowing and carting, which has 
not been noticed. The grass at 12/. 12;. an acre was 
cheaper, by being mown twice, and proved more fatten- 
ing, tlian the tares and clover at 8/. an acre ; as an acre 
of the grass fed the cows a longer time by more than one 
• third. What led me to try this method of keeping cows 
was, that grass land not being to be obtained under 
twelve guineas an acre, and finding the cow-keepers on 
Mary-la-bonne park gave, for farms together, from 
7/. 4«. to seven guineas an acre, I tiiought thai tares and 
clover, one mowing, at 8/. an acre, must be clieaper than 
taking grass land at those prices, supposing an acre of 
tares or clover, from its bulk, would keep more cows 
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than an acre of grass. But it proved, on trial, to the 
contrary ; and the tares, which I bought at 10/. an acre, 
kept the cows a shorter time than those bought at 8/. an 
acre, although there appeared nearly double the bulk on 
the ground, there was so much waste by the bottom part 
being yellow and in a putrid ^state ; and if they lie any 
time on a heap, much of the green or top part w^ll spoil : 
from this, and other similar observations, it appears thai 
tares should be sown much thicker, to support each other, 
which would cause them to grow more rapidly, and at 
the same time be shorter; for when they grow long and 
large, they all get a bad smell, and there is much waste. 

In thesummer's experiments there was considerable loss, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of milk produced ; as 
in the sixteen weeks the keep cost, with the attendance, 
nearly as much as the milk was sold for ; and there was 
one cow which cost 25/. went into a decline, and was sold 
for only tl. 12*. 6c/.; while the cow-doctor's bill was 
30$. 5d. : therefore, putting the loss of the cow and her 
expenses together, if we add the profit, Q,\s, lO^rf. it ap- 
pears there was a loss of 22/. I65. oyt, during the time 
these cows were kept on green food ; which shews plainly 
that stall feeding will not pay at the market price in 
London and the vicinity. I thought this food would 
prove more healthful ; though, from this cow's decline, 
it seems to make no difference, as she was before, to all 
appearance, like the rest of the cows, in good health, 
and gave milk in the same proportion : I was bid 20/. for 
her in May, at the very time the cows were put to this 
food. But this cow had been put to grains at three 
years old, and kept on them for three years; it is pro- 
bable, therefore, her constitution was exhausted, and in 
a regular decline, before she was put to this food : the 
first symptom was a bleeding at the nose. 

I have conversed with graziers in Smithfield market^ 
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who say iliey have boui^ht grain-fed cows to put to 
grass, but that it is seldom or ever they will fatten, al- 
though when they bu}- them they appear in thriving con- 
dition. This information has induced me to converse 
with the slaughter-meti, who give a very sufficient reason 
for their decay; as they say, the inside of the stomach 
is gone, worn very thin, and the liver, lights, or kidneys, 
frequently ulcerated : but this not only in cattle that have 
been fed on grains, as there is often the same appear- 
ance in some other stall-fed cattle, particularly from lint* 
seed cake. It seems, from the slaughter-men's account, 
that all those kinds of food, although they are fattening, 
are of too forcing and hot a nature to be continued with 
safety for any length of time ; and that there is nothing 
so healthful for cattle as pasture grass, with hay, where 
it can be obtained, and cool situations. 

Divers opinions have been held on the subject of stall- 
feeding, as to the health and constitution of animals ; 
though my curiosity and doubts are fully satisfied on that 
head. It may occasionally happen, that some animals, 
kept confined, warm, and in dark places, may fatten 
quicker for a short period : but as to the preservation of 
health, a comparison may be drawn between the plough- 
man and the mechanic. I am satisfied, from my own ex- 
perience, that if a calf were continually kept in a warm 
house, and never to enjoy the open air, it would not live 
to the age that nature has intended. My father had a 
milch cow that lived to the age of thirty-one years, and 
made a good fat beast at last ; but not by stall-feeding : 
for, as I have elsewhere observed, that practice was not . 
known to my father. The reason this cow was kept to 
so great an age arose from its having recovered from the 
pestilential distemper incident to cattle; and, as thej 
are never known to have it a second time (somewhat si- 
milar to the small-pox among the human species), cows 

a 
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that had got over it were considered, at thai time, so va- 
luable, they were kept till very old, as the breeders were 
constantly in fear of a recurrence of the calamity. 

The business of a cow-keeper is expensive, and very 
precarious. For instance, if he lay in a sufficient stock 
of cows, say twenty, and agree with dealers to serve 
them with a certain load of milk ; by an extraordinary 
good choice in cows, and the greatest attention in ma- 
nagement, he may keep up the quantity for six months : 
but before the year is out he will want, at the least, one 
third more, which will require another advance of capital ; 
suppose six cows, at 23/. each, it would be 138/. the in- 
terest of which would be about 2^. Set. a week ; and the 
expenses will consequently be increased in the same pro- 
portion, or about 40^. a week ; an additional hand will 
ako be necessary : in all 2/. 25. 8(/. more than has been 
brought to account. In the first three or six months 
the profit seems to be great; but it keeps progressively 
lowering for some, and even a long, time ; as, from the 
nature of the business, the best cows get fat, and are 
sold, while the worst- con stitutioned ones remain on hand; 
and were they to be offered for sale, their condition is so 
readily seen, and so well known in the market, purchasers 
are not easily found, as none will buy them to keep ; and 
to kill, at 2irf. a pound, or 3d. at the highest, they pro- 
duce little money : the general price of those cows that 
are sold for cag-mag is from 50$, to 5L The cow-keeper 
^ is unwilling to suffer such a loss, and he keeps calving 
them in, until at length he has many of the kind ; and 
they go off at the price above stated, when from three 
to five years old, as there are few instances of cows 
standing the sort of keep usually given more than five 
years to be healthful. I have myself experienced, in the 
sale and exchange of cows to keep up a stock of twenty 

for one year, a loss of 66L 5$. OJ. ; together with the cow 
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before mentioned, which would have died in a few days, 
about ^1/. ; in all 87/. 5s. 6d. : this serves to corroborate 
the general calculation given by the cow-keeper. ^ 

On compariog the loss on the several cows^ there 
seems to be little difference between the low-priced cows 
and those of a high price :— a cow that was old, and very 
pooFi but from the country, cost only 12/. 12«. the calf* 
fetched 30s. and she sold out again at IS/, milking very 
well; now this cow paid 1/. IBs.: while another cow^ 
bought at 24/. 3s. the calf selling for 285. was sold out at 
22/. and milked very well ; this cow lost 5s. Many of 
my cows produced about the same money they cost ; the 
most that any one lost was 3/. : the great loss above al- 
luded to, principally arose from selling the stock entirely 
off. But the time I kept cows, being only one year and 
a half, was not a fair trial of the loss sustained by up* 
holding a stock. 

My method of managing cows was, to keep them on 
the best of every thing that could be obtained^ while 
every attention that could be thought of was paid to 
them : which certainly answers the best for the time 
present. But cows kept so high, if they do not get fat, 
and are calved in again, ought to be sold, sell for what 
they will, and fresh ones bought ; as every cow that had 
been so kept, gave much less milk the second year than 
the first. One particular cow increased, from her first 
buying in, from twelve to eighteen quarts a day, and 
we could not get her dry for calving : when she calved 
she gave no milk, but a sort of bine whey ; and I kept 
her three months, letting the calf suck, thinking it would 
bring her to milk, but that did not happen ; she was then 
sent to market, and sold for eighteen guineas, the very 
price she cost. By this proceeding much money wai 
lost-— about eighteen weeks' keep, from the time she left 
off milking till the time she was sold. I merely mention 

o2 
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this as a proof that keeping milch cows extremely high^ 
does not add to their future healdi ; it is more than their 
constitution will bear. Cows kept in this high state are 
remarkably tender ; and their udders, by being strained, 
are so much distended, that, when lying on the bricka 
without litter, they get bruised ; and the cows sometimea 
tread one on another. I had three cows lost each a pap 
by such accidents ; and one by a wart at the end of her 
pap, which grew so that the milk could not be forced 
out, and we were obliged^ in consequence, to cut it oif ; 
which operation was performed so close to the root, that 
the milk afterwards ran from that pap spontaneously, and 
was entirely lost, till the pap became dry. I mention 
this circumstance to warn the reader, if he happen to 
llave a cow with such an excrescence, to be careful in 
not cutting off the pap end. 

I have in another part of this work mentioned, and 
rather recommended, keeping cows on wheat bran, lint- 
seed cake, bean-meal, hay chopped into chaff, and hay 
nnchopped, as they milked well on this food ; I will, 
therefore, here give a calculation of the expense as it 
stood in the years 1804 and 1809 respectively, viz. 

1804, May* Expeme of keeping a Cow one week. 

Wheat bran, 105. a quarter, three bushels, at 
t^d. per bushel 1 lOf 

Ifintseed cake, twelve guineas a thousand, three 
and a half cakes, at syi. each cake • . . • 1 1^ 

Bean-meal, at 30i. a quarter, one peck . • • II4 

l^b^f at 4/. lOf. a load, two trusses, at 2s. 6d. 

ocbtnm • • 5 

Total ... 8 9 
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1809. February. Expense of keeping a Com one week^ 

Wheat bran, 19f. a quarter, three bushels, at 

UicL a bushel 5 8i 

Lintseed cake, at sixteen guineas a thousand, 

three and a half cakes, 4\d. each cake . 1 3k 

Bean-meal, at 40ff. a quarter, one peck ...IS 
Hay, at 6/. lOi. a load, two trusses, at about 

3s. Id. each truss 7 fi 

N.B. Bran is sold sixteen bushels to the 
. quarter. 

Total . . IS 5i 



From these calculations it appears^ that every article 
in cow-keeping has advanced considerably, even during 
the last five years, so as to lower the profits agreeably to 
the statement given by the old cow-keeper, and conse* 
quently to render the business much less beneficial than 
it was at the former period ; the keep of a cow being 
now 45. 8^cf. a week, which is 12/. 4i. &/. a year, higher 
than it was in the year 1804. 

After having taken the cow-keeper's calculations, and 
Arawn up the preceding account, I introduced it at th^ • 
Board of Agriculture, to the secretary and some other 
gentlemen ; when their opinion was, that the quantity of 
milk said to be produced was too small. I therefora 
went again to the cow-keeper, and he assured me th^ 
calculations were quite high enough, giving some further 
reasons to substantiate the fact. He observed, that 
where there is a great number of cows together, suppoi^ 
one hundred and upwards, there is commonly one boll 
kept for every thirty cows, which expense 'has not beeo 
taken into the account, while the buHs do not paj sa 
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much for what they consume : that, in so large a number 
of cows, there are some continually in season, causing 
many others to be uneasy, and to push one bt another ; 
which circumstance alone occasions them to give less 
milk, and, he has reason to believe, causes many in the 
number to slink their calves, as be has had twenty 
and upwards, out of a hundred and twenty or thirty, 
slink in a season ; for if one should slink, there is 
generally a kind of succession : to prevent , this con* 
tinued loss, he has taken the first cow from the number 
into a retired, separate place, thinking some smell re- 
mains from the cow that has slinked, which may occasion 
other cows to do the same ; but he never found that to 
make any difference : those cows that slink their calves, 
he said, do not produce so much milk the ensuing season 
as. cows that go regularly their full period. I then en- 
quired the time his cows went dry between one calving 
and another ; but respecting that he could not make any 
positive calculation, as he has had some cows go dry 
even six months, some four, some three, some two, and 
some at only six weeks : but, were it possible to milk 
cows regularly, and to have them go dry as they ought, 
all cows, to be milked to the greatest profit, should go 
dry two months, for the following reason ;^if a cow, in 
good condition, be milked longer, she is hard to get na- 
turally dry, as she will again begin to fill in the milk veins 
one month before she calves. To confirm this reasoning, 
it may be observed, that heifers of their first calf may be 
seen one month before they oaltre to, what is called, 
g^rif^ for calving, viz. be flushed in the paps and udder ; 
luid that cows, in a general way, do not milk so well the 
next season after being milked near to their time of calv- 
ing : and if we average one cow with another to go dry 
two months out of twelve, or sixty-three days, they will 
give milk three hundred days^ the. produce, therefore, 
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deducting the time of going dry and giving no milk, will 
be about four hundred and fifty quarts each cow, con- 
sequently she must for the three hundred days give 
about eight quarts and a half each day. I thought the 
quantity of hay said to be allowed each cow daily might 
be wrong; but he says it is perfectly correct, though he 
allowed more hay than is given by many other cow- 
keepers ; for although grains are cheaper food, and will^ 
for a short time, produce more milk, if cows have as 
many as they will eat, they are apt to stall : — this expe- 
riment was fully proved by the dealers wanting more 
milk on certain days, such as Christmas, Shrove Tues- 
day, &c. two or three days previous to which, to flush 
the cows, it is a custom to give them as many grains as 
they will eat, which causes them to aflTord more milk at 
the time ; but they loathe their grains immediately after- 
wards, and then fall short in their milk for several days, 
the practice being generally very hurtful. This cow- 
keeper chose to be very careful in not over-feeding with 
grains, which occasioned liim to give more hay. Many 
cow-keepers giving large proportions of turnips, he tried 
them, but they proved too expensive to be profitable. 
He was the first cow-keeper who fed with potatoes, it 
being a time when they were cheap and plentiful: the 
cows milked very well on them, but he sustained a heavy 
loss the next summer, both in his horses and his cows, 
by that winter's feeding ; and he has of late years totally 
given up the practice, and fed entirely on grains and 
bay. He has also tried lintseed cake, when it was at a 
lower price ; and his cows fattened and milked well on it ; 
but all the cows that did not get suiKciently fat for the 
shambles, and were kept on it, were much injured in their 
constitution: therefore, he does, not approve of such 
forcing food, where it can be avoided. He further says^ 
that even of those cows which are fed on grains and hay, 
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and grass, for the time before mentioned, he has, in 
plentiful years of eddish in the country, sent out twenty 
dry, of which generally from three to five returned much 
poorer than they went, with their hair reversed, and 
were obliged to be sold for cag-mag, at 2/. or SL each ; 
and consequently, although the keep in the country 
seemed much cheaper than his own, he was a loser 
in the end. This cow-keeper has been more experi- 
mental and correct than any other I have met with. 
He once tried barley-meal; but that proved the worst 
food he ever gave : he is of opinion, that many of the 
cows would have become dry in a short time with 
feeding on barley-meal. In the summer, he has tried 
tares, buying them in the country; but they were much 
too expensive :*— as clearly determined by my experiment. 
The gentlemen at the Board observed, that the cow- 
keeper will not give true information, and seemed to 
doubt the veracity of my statement, on the supposition 
that he would endeavour to prevent other men entering 
into the business, perhaps to his injury ; but I am enabled 
%o remove all such doubts and suspicions. The cow- 
keeper above mentioned has sold his cows, and let the 
Uxm, of one hundred and sixteen acres, the rent of 
which was 7/. 4s. an acre, or 8S5/. 4^. a year, besides 
taxes ; now, if keeping cows would have answered, it is 
nqt likely that a man, with a family of six children, all 
misettled, and some of them at school, would give up 
mch a farm, with every convenience proper for keeping 
two hundred cows, and have an entirely new occupation 
to ^e^k, after following the business for more than thirty 
]j;e!ars. Add to which, his regularity in his accounts was 
gre;ater than that of most men, as may be seen in this 
woj;k ; he was so methodical even in the keeping his 
pigeons, as to charge himself with those he ate ; and he 
ascertained that at the year's end he lo^t 4i» by thqm. 
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I haveraade further enquiries of other cow-keepers, re- 
specting their average quantity of milk. Mr. Wellan, 
who keeps betweeo four and five hundred cows, was of 
opinion, that his averaged eight quarts a day* Thit 
gentlemaDi when I mentioDed to him the name of the 
cow-keeper from whom I obtained my information, im- 
mediately said, I had got the very best that I should be 
able to procure. The farms of these cow-keepers join, 
and they are in habits of great confidence and friendship. 
I applied to Mr. Warren, who had just sold out about 
two hundred cows; and he supposed liis cows likewise 
had averaged eight quarts a day. But those two gentle* 
men spoke by guess; for it is an immense trouble to 
average the milk obtained daily from a hundred cows, 
and much more so from four hundred : accuracy £rom 
memory is scarcely possible, as the cows in these persons' 
keep would give much more milk at one season of th/e 
year, than at another. It was a very great favour done 
me by the cow-keeper who gave me the account as it 
stands, and I have every reason to believe that hia 
statement is nearly correct, nor can it be amuended. 

But, by way of saving the reader trouble, I will give 
a calculation on the highest statement. — If twenty cowa 
afford eight quarts of milk each daily (being a quart more 
than in Mr. Kendal's account, page 66), at the present 
price of milk, the additional quart, being worth a small frac* 
Uon more than Sd, will produce about 4/. 12s. yearly for 
each cow, or 9^/. for the whole ; and the loss on twentj 
cows by Mr. K.'s estimate being 151/. lis., if each cow 
give eight quarts a day, the loss will be only 59/. 1 If. 
on twenty cows for an entire year : then, supposing 
twenty cows to average eight quarts each day for thirteen 
months, the dealers pay the sum of 1,1 68/. \s. 5d.f of 
58/. 8f. 1(/. a cow ; while thev receive 1 1/, 1 U. 7d. for 
water, if not more, as it has been proved that some 
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dealers use whitening : but the cow-keeper has no op- 
portunity to mix water, the dealers generally milking for 
themselves, and those that do not are too good judges to 
be deceived. 

I have stated some of the foregoing particulars to 
strengthen the reader's mind against all prejudice, 
and to shew that Mr. Kendal's account is founded on 
truth ; for, having been for some time in habits of 
intimacy and confidence with that gentleman, I have no 
doubt it is a just and true statement. But, in addition 
to his testimony, I have learnt that Mr. Roads also has 
kept an account of his milk for some years, by which it 
appears his cows never averaged even seven quarts a day. 

To be as correct as possible, I have also made en- 
quiries concerning the produce of cows where but a small 
number is kept, by men who feed, milk, and sell the 
milk themselves. I have met with one person, who 
keeps eight cows, from which he averages eight quarts 
a day, or nearly : this I attribute to his not having so 
many difficulties to surmount as have been before 
mentioned, and probably better milking. Another, who 
kept thirty-five cows, which gave, in the best time of the 
summer's grass, 312 quarts a day, or eight quarts 
three pints and nearly two half pints each cow: but 
this is not so much as the old cow-keeper's cows gave 
during that season, for he averages nine quarts in his 
large concern, and some summers he has even exceeded 
that quantity. 



The following account, of the produce of one cow, I 
received from the President of the honourable Board of 
Agriculture, with permission to insert it iu this work. 
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" Soiling and Produce of a Com. 

m 

CoBmeadiig the Ut of May, 1805, (that being the daj ihe aJTed)b op to the 
€d of AjhM, 1806, a tpace of forty-eight weelti and one daj. 



«* CammuHwaUd to tke Board of AgrienUurt, 



" BUTTER. 

From the 1st of May, to 

the 7th ofMay^keptno 

account ; sold the calf 
From the 8th of May, to ^ 

the 2oth June . . . j 
From 26th June, to the ] 

10th September . . i 
From the 11th Septem-| 

ber, to the 29th October j 
From the SOth October, ^ 

to the 3d February, 1 806 1 
From the 4th February, 

to the 10th March 
From the 1 1th March, to l 

the 44th March ' . .3 
From the 23th March, to 

the 2d of April ; left off 

milking • • • . 

Deduct for butter sold in' 
the month of August, 
Js. 4d. per lb, only for 
three weeks . . . 



No. of 
WeeluJ 



:} 



11 



14 



Pouad«| Qoan 
tiiy of 
Butter, 



per 
Weeic 



48 



15 



14 



12 



10 



8 



105 



154 



84 



140 



40 



14 



Sold at Total 
per lb. TaJae. 

s. d. 



540 



1 6 



1 6 



1 6 



1 6 



1 6 



1 6 



1 6 



£. $. d. 

I 7 



7 17 6 



11 8 



6 6 



1010 



3 00 



1 1 



4 6 



41 14 



7 



41 7 O 
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" MILK. 

Qwiti. 

From the 8 th May to the 25th June, twen^ 

quarts per dav • . • 930 

From the 26ch June to the 10th September, 

eighteen and a half quarts per day 1424 

From the 11th September to the 29th October, 

sixteen quarts per day • . . • • ^. • . • 785 
From the 30th October to the 3d Febmary, 1806, 

.twelve quarts per day 1176 

From the 4th February to the 10th March^ eleven 

quarts per day 385 

From the 11th March to the 24th March, nine 

quarts per day 126 

^rom the 25th March to the 2d of April, five 

quarts per day 45 

4921 
The milk being measured when milked from the 

cow, there must be deducted for cream • • 540 

4581 

Li* s. a. 

,4381 quarts of skim milk, at one penny per 

quart 18 5 1 

Made in the course of the season, four large 
waggon loads of dung, worth \Ss. per. load, 
thoroughly rotten 300 

62 12 1 
Total expense . . 21 6 2 

Profit . L.41 5 11 

Grains consamcd the; summer twenly*iix 
-weeks', 3} busheb per Week, at4if. per baabd 1 10 4 



t 
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Brought forward .... 1 10 4 
Bran, H bashels per week, at Sd. per bushel 1 6 
Winter twenty-six weeks, grains consumed, 

eight bushels per week, at 6d. per bushel 5 4 
Bran, four bushels per week, at 8^. per bushel 3 9 4 
Half an hundred weight of hay per week, at 

5s, 6d. per cwt 3 U 6 

Rent of the land wjiereon were raised the 

lucern, clover, carrots, &c 15 

To the wages of a man at the rate of 52/. per 

annum, supposing him to attend ten cows, 

the tenth part of which is ...... 5 4 

To the farrier for three drinks at the time of 

calving 060 



■a 



x.^1 6 a 

The cow was fed with artificial grasses, sown on the 
folbwing plats of ground within the walls of the 
prison, containing by measurement as follows : 

Rood. Perclu 
No. 1. A plaf sown with red clover and rye 

grass, containing 19 

No. 2. A plat sown with lucern ..... 2 
No. 3. Ditto sown with cow grass and white 

clover 17 

No. 4. A plat sown with red and white clover 18 

No. 5. Ditto sown with lucern lOJ 

No. 6. Ditto sown with carrots ^ 

1 29 , 

" The above crops of lucern were cut four times^ 
and the clover three times, during the season, producing 
(each time) good crops. The cow not allowed to feed 
on the grass ground^ but cut and given her in a rack in 
her hovdy where she has a plat^f about eighteen square 
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perches to range in. I keep bnt this cow, nor have I 
had any other since I had her. She is seven years old, 
and has had five calves ; has been in my possession for 
two years. 

'' Consumed much less food this year than the year 
before. 

** Food and TreatmemU 

'' Summer season fed on clover, rye grass, lacem, and 
carrots, three or four times a day, and at noon time 
about four gallons of grains, and two of bran mixed 
together; always observing to give her no more food 
than she eats up clean. Winter season fed with hay, 
bran, and grains, mixed as before stated, feeding her 
often, viz. five or six times a day, as I see proper, giving 
her food when milking; keeping the manger clean 
where she is fed with grains ; not to let it get sour ; wash 
her udder at milking times with cold water, winter and 
summer. Never tic her up ; lies in or out as she likes ; 
particularly careful to milk her regularly and clean. 
Milch cows are often spoiled for want of patience at the 
latter end of milking them. 

*' One man would attend ten cows through the year 
(with the exception of an assistant at milking times). 
Feeding milch cows as above stated, they will at all 
times be in good condition fit for the butcher, if an 
accident should happen. There will be no ground 
trampled and food spoiled by cattle running over a vast 
track of land. I think cattle may be fattened by the 
same mode of feeding with much advantage ; one fourth 
part of the land would feed them, a great quantity of 
manure made, and the beasts fatten, much sooner. 
Cattle so fed, have nothing to do bnt fill themselves and 
lie down to rest. No labouring for their food. I fatten- 
ed the two cows I had before this» and made them very 
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good meat in about seven weeks, ([ found it to answer, 
although I bought the food at a dear rate), giving them 
a little ground barley or oats mixed with the grains and 
bran. I think cows would nearly double (in the course 
of the season) their quantity of milk and butter by fol- 
lowing the above plan. It is unnecessary for a cow to 
go dry long before she calves. The thing will tell for 
itself. When her milk changes brackish, she should 
then be dried off; that may be, in three, four, or five 
weeks before she calves. Milch cows seldom go dry be* 
fore, unless it is from neglect, poverty, sickness, or bad 
milking. Let the milk stand two days in summer, and 
three days in winter, before it is skimmed. I have stated 
no more than one penny per quart for skim milk, but I 
am informed it sells in the town of Lewes for three 
halfpence, it being worth one penny to put in the hog 
tub. I fattened two hogs in the summer with no other 
food than skim milk and grains, making them very good 
meat, weighing sixteen or eighteen stone each, at 8Jb 
per stone. Where cows are kept in this way, hogs 
should be kept, as the milk will be (in the summer time) 
thick and sour, and fit for nothing else but hogs. The 
people of this country making no use of it as food. 

** The following is the Pedigree of the Cow in question, 
which I received from Mr. Hoiman, a respectable farmer 
at Bently in the County of Sussex. 

' The cow belonging to Mr. Cramp, was bred by 
* John Ilolman (my father) at Bently in Framfield in the 
' county of Sussex, from a Sussex bred cow, also bred 
' by John Holman, on the sarte farm. She was got by 
' a bull bred Ly Mr, Colgate at Hampstead farm in Fram- 
' field aforesaid ; the father of which bull was also bred 
' by Mr. Colgate, for which he obtained a prize cup a^ 
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' Petvronh, on the 20th day of NoYember, 1796. She 
' * was calved in March, 1799. 

(Copy.) ' Witness, Thomas HolmAK. 

• Lewei. Msreh 1806.' 

" N. B. My cow calved on the 19th day of April, the 

calf in very fair condition ; the cow having been dry for 

seventeen days onUf, was taken bad with the yellows at 

the very time of calving, but is now recovered and 

going on very welL The calf sold at twelve days old for 

1/. lOi. 

" WiLWAM Cramp, 

" Keeper of Lewes House of Correction." 

* Lewet, May the lOtb, 
1806." 



I am flattered by meeting with the preceding account, 
as it serves, in some measure, to corroborate my own 
opinion given in this work ; for I consider the kind of cow 
there mentioned as being one of the best poor man's 
cows of any English breed, on hard keep. Tliis is a 
well-authenticated statement, and must stagger many 
readers: the long continuance is wonderful. But l6]b 
of butter have been given by a Yorkshire cow in the 
county, as affirmed by a clergyman to whom she belong- 
ed. The quantity of milk is nowise equal to that given 
by some of the Holderness breed ; as it is well known 
there have been cows of that sort which have afforded 
thirty-six quarts a day for a short time ; but I believe 
that to be in the summer months, the period when pas- 
tures are in the highest perfection, to which probably 
there is no keep equal at that particular season of the 
year. Great praise is due to the management of the 
cow, both as to keep and process in milking, with the 
other dairy business ; and it substantiates a fact which 
will bear no contradiction. An assertion is too fre- 
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iquently made, that when cows give much milk, it i$ 
jieidom or ever of a good quality; but, as it is allow^4 
Jlb«t a quiurt of good cream produces lib of butter, il^ 
fthi^ C9A^ tb(e qii»Dlity of cre^m will Ue about oue niptj^ 
part of the cow's milk. jMow, by .this mode of calcu^*. 
fioa tbic refniex may inform himself what proportioji of 
i:rjeam cows produce -that give a smaller quantity, suc^ 
•s four or six quarts of milk a day ; and he may readier 
ileterqiine as to the kind of cpw that will produce tt^ 
most butter. But, without any further elucidation, i(t 
will b^ found that cows, to gi?e much butter, must prQr 
duQS a jqearly similar proportion of milk, or at l^af^ 
jmuch milk; although there is considerable differencip \ifL 
.the goodness of milk from cows kept even on thf samp 
pasture or like food. 

This cow> milk, being 4^921 quarl;s, with the usus|l 
quantity of water put to it by the London dealers, o^f 

■ 

£fth, or about 984 quarts, in all 5,005 quarts, at 4i{. |t 
quart, which is the London price, would have given, fpp 
one year's milk, .the sum of 98/. 85. fi^. ; and th/e ^- 
'pense of keep, at t\\e present price of cows' feed, for onp 
y^r, would be 41/. 155.: the balance in favour of sell- 
ing the milk in London, as a better market than Lewi^, 
in 15/. 7$. 5d. The milk sold by the cow-keeper to thp 
dealer, €15 gallons 1 quart, would amount, at 25. Id. a 
.gallon, to about 64/. l5. 6c/.; expense, 41/. 155.; profit, 
S^. &• Qef. This likewise serves to prove Mr. Bake- 
well's idea, of feeding cattle, sheep, 8cc. in small pasturjes^ 
.to b^ worth observation ; though a very great shace of this 
cow's profit arpie from.^r. Cramp's judicious manage 
Touent: but, notwithstanding eve;fy thing was properjjr 
.conducted, sl^e cost about 85. 2J. a week keeping. S^ 
^ve£9g^ about thirteen quarts one pint of milk .a fi^, 
^gai^ milk thriee hundred and twenty-eight days, ai)^ 
PTodii^ Ji^O^ .of )M^^¥ri OT iV^ jB^z. 8 dr. ,«ad a 

H 
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little more each dliy, which sold for 41/. ?«•> and the 
milk for 18/. 55. \d.\ in all^ b^L 125. Ic2., or about 35. d</. 
per day for a whole year, allowing the time she went dry : 
and cost in keep only 14(2. a day; therefore she paid 
d5. \d.K day, exclusive of dung. 

Now, had this very cow been brought to London, put 
with two, three, or four hundred cows, tied up to stand 
on the bare stones, and disturbed by other cows, it is a 
doubt with me if she would have averaged more than 
half the quantity of milk. Mr. Cramp's method of 
feeding, milking, and not tying his cow up, were all ex- 
tremely judicious; indeed, there is not a single con- 
sideration in his practice, that does not carry with it 
reason and judgment; though not better known, or more 
wanted, by any set of men than by the London cow- 
keepers, could such measures be adopted, but it is im- 
possible in town. I have heard one of the oldest cow- 
Tceepers, and once proprietor of the largest number of 
cows, say, that if it were only possible to have a straw 
fold for the cows to rest in during the winter nights, 
h would be of infinite advantage ; as by standing on the 
bare wet stones many get lame of their hind feet, and 
frequently bruise their udders; whilst others, resting with 
their fore feet bent under them, in lying down and get- 
ting up jelly their knees. All these misfortunes Mr. 
Cramp's cow escaped; she had all kinds of healthful food 
to eat, and could rest and sleep as she pleased and when 
ihe pleased. 

Since writing the preceding pages, I have repeated 
my enquiries respecting the average quantity of milk 
given per day for one whole year by each cow ; and the 
'same cow-keepers who, when I first asked them, gave 
their opinion at eight quarts a day, on reconsidering the 
matter, feel convinced that seven quarts are a full average 
of any cow-keeper's icows for an entire year, allowing cows 
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to go dry two months, wliicli they agreed their cows, on 
the average, do, and likewise that cows ought, to be 
milked to the greatest profit by the London cow-keeper. 
There is one thing very material to be attended to in 
the management of cows, viz. some of the most discern* 
ing men, as the cow-keepers in London, having at timet 
sustained great losses by what is called the milk-fever, 
(see page 19), have observed it generally to happen to 
cows that are in the highest condition ; and as the cause 
arises from a superabundance of milk, they have tried 
the milking of such cows as have their udder hard and 
full of milk, a few days before they calve, which has 
been crowned with success as a preventive : — for this 
fever is very seldom cured; many things have been 
tried, but they have rarely been found effectual in over- 
coming the disorder. 



SECTION xiv. 

Putting Heifers to the Bull. 

The most proper time is at two or two and a half 
years old : if they go till three or three and a half, I have 
observed them not to stand their bulling. I have known 
a heifer take the bull at one year old, and make a good 
beast ; but I cannot recommend so early a period, as 
there is great danger in calving. I had three heifers 
when I lived at Slanc took the bull at that age ; I be- 
lieve in consequence of their being reared in the open 
air, at the hay-stacks, which caused them to be for* 
warder : I had not the least idea of that happening, or I 
should have prevented it, as I think it very injudicious. 
On the other hand, if cattle heifers be of a fattening 
kind, well reared, and properly supported, at the age 
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of thrt?e or four years they are frequiendy too Fat. Whin 
I was at Wobum, the Duke of Bedford had Some very 
iat three-year old Hereford heifers in the park, which 
would not stand their bulling: I advised the dukfe to 
send them to worse keep ; he did so, and they after- 
wards bred very well. But the time, or age, of giving 
lieifers the bull depends much on the kind, and on tteir 
Iceep; as heifers raised in a proper m&nner will lib 
forwarder at two or two and a half years old, than thoi^e 
that are kept bacic by being starved at three or three ati'fl 
a half; consequently, there is again of one year in thre'e 
ty good keep. Cows that are in season quickly aft^r 
calving, as three weeks or a month, should hie put oft" 
until the next time they are in season, which is most 
generally after a lapse of about the same period. I haVe 
given a cow the bull three weeks after calving, but never 
knew her stand that bulling ; and it often happened she 
did not stand the next; I therefore consider it very im- 
proper. At the time the cow takes the bull, I have found 
from experience it is advisable to let him give her but 
one leap ; for if repeated, it occasions the cow to strain 
as if she wanted to get rid of the ^!-Me : and I further 
consider it very necessary to tie or shut the cow up after 
the bull has served her, and not to let her mix with other 
cattle, for twenty-four hours, as they are apt to ramble 
and ramack one another, by which proceeding the cow 
may lose her bulling. When I lived at Sfane, I had 
twenty-eight heifers bulled in the same number of days, 
and by observing the course here prescribed there was 
but one that took the bull a second time. 

. It is the opinion of some persons, that by suffering 
heifers to be three or four years old they make finer 
cattle; but I never found any material difference ; while 
there is a loss of one year, besides the danger of not 
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standing the bulling : and it adds very much to the pro* 
fit of the heifer if she he given the bull at two or two and 
a half years old ; for then the time she is in calf, which is 
forty weeks, added to that of the calf sucking, twelve 
or thirteen weeks, with the time she will be fattening, 
bring her to four or four years and a half when she it 
slaughtered. A heifer that has had a calf will fatten 
quicker, and tallow better, than one of the same age that 
has not : while a calf is gained worth at least S/. if sold 
to the butcher, and considerably more, if of a good breed, 
as a store beast: while I lived at Slane, I have sold a 
calf for store, at one month old, for ten guineas. 

But the most profitable management of heifers in** 
tended to rear calves for stores, is to milk them, take 
the butter, and rear the calf on skim-niilk. I have 
had a heifer which, with her first calf, gave Qlb of butter 
weekly ; but if we average it at 61b, at Is. S(f. a pound, 
for twelve weeks, the produce will be 4/. lOs. ; and thie 
calf, if properly served and well supported, will be 
equally as good at four years old. It is a very good and ad- 
vantageous method to take one calf from heifers that are 
destined to be slaughtered at the age of four years; the 
gain is, on an average, from ?/• to 8/., while the heifer 
becomes a better butcher's beast, with no other expense 
to deduct from the profit than the milking and serving 
the calf, as the butter-milk will pay the churning. ^ 

Method of causing the Cow to take the fiu//.*^ When 
JQU want a cow to take the bull, give her a quart or 
^lore of milk immediately drawn from a cow that is in 
season, before the bull has been admitted to her, and 
in three or four day^ it will have the desired effect. 
When I lived at Slane, I had many times occasion to 
make use of this expedient. 
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SECTION XV. . 

Different Kinds of Cattle. 

For the more plainly distinguishing the varieties of 
cattle^ the horns and colour are generally regarded ; I 
shall therefore adopt that consideration in the following 
account. 

The LoNG-HORNEDy Craven, or Lancashire 
breed, is distinguished from other cattle by the length 
of the horns, which chiefly grow downwards, in a cir- 
jcula^ manner, so as frequently to pierce the sides of their 
cheeks, if not cut off at the ends. Their coiour is 
brindled, with yellow, brown, and white spots ; and all of 
them have white backs, thick hides, and longer hair 
than most other kinds : they are variegated with different 
.polours on other parts of the body ; on the belly and 
lower parts generally is much white, but they are scarcely 
.ever white faced: there are some few black, and some 
blue, whited as above described : and they are commonly 
longer in th^ carcase than any others, according to their 
height. These cattle arc the most beautiful for parks, or 
gentlemen's grounds; as there is a grandeur about them 
^hich no other cattle possess. The Rollright have 
acquired that name from the great improvement made in 
the breed by Mr. Fowler of the place so called, and are 
• distinguished by the high prices they fetched at his sale, 
as will hereafter be shewn : but if price establish their 
Still further improvement, Mr. Princep now excels every 
breeder yet recorded, as be has been bid five hundred 
.guineas for a two-year old bull, and thirty guineas a 
cow for the use of his best bull to fifty cows. The best 
of this breed, especially the heifers and cows, are 
formed for the butcher superior in shape to any other 
Icind : (for their description I refer the reader to that o^* 
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the bull in the former part of this work ; with which they 
so nearly agree, that it is needless to say more). Their 
iDiik is said to be better in quality than that of maoy 
other kinds; but they are rarely what is termed dup 
milkerSf as they have a very great aptitude to fatteii. 
As may naturally be expected, they go a long time 
dry, between the producing of one calf and another: nor 
do I think them very proper for the yoke, as they come 
to their proof at an early period, generally, with proper 
keep, the heifers at three years old, and the bullocks at 
four years. There are four kinds of cattle put in com- 
petition with the Rollright, viz. the Devon, the Sussex, 
the Hereford, and the Yorkshire ; but I am of opinion 
that none, at an early age, equal them for slaughter, or 
that will pay so much money for three years' consump* 
tion. There are some considerable advantages attending 
those cattle when brought to the shambles: --their bides 
have been sold at three guineas ; but, on the average^ 
they arc worth more by one pound each than most 
others : while, from their form, they must cut up to 
greater profit ; as they are remarkably long in the rump^ 
and in the chine, up to the shoulders, heavy in theic 
plates, and good in the twists, to form a handsome 
buttock, as it is called in London, or round, as it is 
termed in the country : they are extremely light in the 
shoulders, compared with many other, or indeed any 
other, breeds. 

The Yorkshire or Tbes-watsr cattle are known 
by having short horns, some standing very upright, 
being what is termed stag-homed; but more generally 
hanging rather down, or pushing straight forwards, by 
some called crumple horns, which, if small, are the best 
form : the colour of the horns is white, black, or occa- 
' sionally yellowish, with red spots, which is the most 
proper colour, indicating a great aptitude to fatten. 



i^k jftifids of ddm. \^Kv. t 

THik hli!^ l^ rithfer tfiin irl gferl^ral> Witfl ttdrt hait; it! 
c6ldat fl^cfceiid, blaefe and whird, Wd fertd ^ftiti, BhiK 
afid While, <ii: bi-6wn And white ; ind ihany of th^trt 
b^autifblly div^rsifii^d ^Vith spots; bm^ bavti iftottl^d 
ft!cik, ivHile thi^ darcase is nearly all 6f bn6 cdlbur, Black, 
rSd, blue, btit tho^c do not ^dl s(S will in the Londoh 
miifkec; The best of this breed, b^ibg lavger than any 
dth'er kind, l-^quir^ go6d keep, aild Aiore lig^ tbah cattle 
id gthfer^l : the oxen will improtie to the agfe of sfeveli 
yitart. And Ihi coUrs td siic ; and if they are hot wfcll ^up- 
p6Vt1&d whfen young, will require anotlier yi*ar. Th6 
thik aVe by fkir thfe^ekt milkers in the united kingdoms ; 
tfey hav6 larjjfe bonisfi^, t)hd are said 16 be coarse grained, 
a*id thfe bif^f'nd^ so marblefl as that of konie other kirids : 1 
Yik¥t '^nd^avoCir^d to determihe this point by viewing the 
AV(A^es intak London markets. Somfe of them die Vfery 
fidfe beif: inahy hAvfe Targfer ^hoahJers than the Rollright 
6r Is'feVeifal othfer bfei^ds. There is aa improved breed, by 
Vttiix^. Cdllihs, Callfey, Cbats, Charges, and the late Sit 
Gfebf^e Strifckla^d, that, According to their gr6at si^e, 
itik ifiimiifkabfy iSnte f^atui'ed ; but they have got th^ 
dkiii^ O'f vfe'ry bad milkers. Many of the Yorkshire co^s 
ditii cibirife ^o tte London markfe't, generally bought by 
Ae fejP^t-Af6 coiv-ke'epei's, "aite the most perfect cattlfe 
^vth ih ^h Metropolis :— they ai'e fine ifa thie chaps, 
^iVh l(^'dewfap than any 'others, except thfe best of the 
Rollright ; many of them are rather high, standing lon^ 
fti Wt le^, htfaviiy iesrWed, and good ib rtie chirle ; with 
IdH^e'hucfcd,' iraiher short ih'thfe ramp and loins, yet hefavy : 
ft Is 'affowr^d they are the IfeSt b(?ef fOr^hrp ulJe, take 
^it ^^fliiy, 'arid We ^the most {juicy : i{>n the whole, where 
itHl artld' clffhatfe^uit them, probably tione aire so profit- 
aWe fdr*evti*y "purpdse. I hav^ wlttrfessed som'e covvs of 
^!Hik* klHd, but df inilk, tdakfng at least as i-aprd improve- 

tfl'iiiiths^toyi^tolihd^rlB^^Wfe^Vatioii. i^pew ati ia* 
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stance of one of theni^ at the age of seven years, bought 
for 6/. by a graeieri which, after being milked tili the dtk 
of April, was put to grass with others, twenty in nvmher^ 
(the pasture was twenty-seven acres, on which were alto 
five hordes and ten sheep), and sold the 5th day of July 
for 17/.: tfhe was ninety-one days graaing — Dearly 8*. a 
day. But some of these cows give large quantities of 
milk, and it seldom happens that food turns to two pro* 
fits at one time : however, there are no cattle can vit 
^ith them even in that respect, as no otlier cow will 
make herself so fat in a cow-keeper's bam in London. 

I doubt whether any other ox would pay so well as 
tlie Yorkshire, to work him for three or four yeara^— 
considering his price when be begins, and his value eit 
ending— from his superior site. Supposing he be taken 
to the yoke at three years old, worked three years, and 
fed at sieven;— if fattened at three years old, he woilM 
weigh about fifty stone, ]4¥b to tlye stone; and if nwfde 
fet at seven years old, he would weigh ninety s(oa«; 
taking beef at 7*. a -stone, his iscreacie being fofty 
fetone, he would gain 14/. in four years, or 8/. lOi. a 
y^ar : if worked but two years, and fottened at s^x years 
oM, he would, with good food and easy work, attaia 
thfe same weight, and would then pay 4/. 1^. 4rf. a 
•yOEu-, I am 'persuaded that none of the other bretds 
would do that, as they are all of less growth ; whicdi 
shews the greater value of krrge oxen to kaep to an ack 
Taxiced age, notwithstanding the RoUright, on suitable 
situations, may be fattened at three years old, makiag 
Vno returns in l^re time, which would be more profitable; 
but as the latter come to their proof -so ^arly, it 4s:a loM 
ttftime to use them for the yoke, 

Yo^^sniKE ipoLLBD cattle vary from the short- 
liomed, 'already described, only in being without hoHM, 
t>t?1rich is a h>s9^'about ten^hHIings a' beast; — as will be 
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hereafter more fully explained. These cattle are equally 
large and handsome, and as good for the pail. There 
is a very conspicuous mark, by which good breeds may 
be distinguished from bad ; namely^ if the crown of the 
head be fine, like that of a doe, drawn almost to a point 
on the top, it indicates that the breed is good; this 
observation is worth notice in horoed cattle. They 
require both richer food and greater age than many other 
kinds, to bring them to perfection ; and are the most 
improper to breed on barren soils, badly sheltered, for 
such stinting would render them, in a very short space 
of time, small and coarse ; and as age is required, they 
suit best on situations a great distance from market, 
where part of the land is not good enough to fatten, but 
of a grazing quality, to keep store stock in a growing, 
thriving state, and a portion sufiiciently good to 
make them up for sale. Great numbers of these cattle, 
bred in Yorkshire, are fed in the fine rich marshes of 
the county of Lincoln. But the best of them, both polled 
and horned, although of a good kind, are fattened at a 
more early age than their nature requires. Some of 
these large beasts are particularly fine in the crown of 
the head — a point to which great regard should be paid 
in the choice of a bull, for several reasons : I have ob- 
' served it to be a valuable symptom as to fattening; but 
from a general remark of the cow-keepers in Loudon, a 
cow's having the least appearance of a bull is a sure sign 
of her being a bad milker, therefore the finer the bull is 
in the forehead, the more likely are his offspring to resem- 
ble him. Many cattle of these breeds have the worst of 
hides, so thin as to be deemed paper-hides, which is a 
great fault: but it frequently happens that cows with 
those thin hides are very good for the pail ; the best of 
them will give from thirty to thirty-six quarts of milk a 
d^y, from the time of calving till withm three or four 
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months of their calving again, on deep grass, or any 
very high feed, and will milk nearly the whole of the 
period : these cows are in so general esteem with the 
best-informed London cow-keeperu, that not a single 
cow, in many of their stocks, is to be seen of any other 
kind, even where hundreds are kept. 

The cows of this breed are much more in use among 
the dairy-men for butter, than they were some years 
back ; the reason assigned is, they give a greater quan- 
tity of milk than the long-horned cow, by which means 
more pigs are kept. They are not said, by those dairy 
farmers, to afford more butter at their first calving; but by 
continuing to give a larger quantity near to their time, 
there is, on the whole, a greater profit: the proportion 
of food is found to be precisely the same. I have, from 
much experience and observation, reason to believe, that- 
one of the best of these cows will give more milk during 
a whole year than three of many other kinds ; while the 
quantity of food they take is not more, or at least so 
Jittle, as scarcely to be perceptible in my own trials, 
which may be seen in this work : in the small Scotch or 
Welsh cows there was a difi'erence ; five of them, weigh- 
ing from ^80 to 420lb, consuming the same quantity of 
food as four Yorkshire cows, weighing from 700 to 
980 lb. They probably drink more water; for I ob- 
served a cow of this kind which I took on board of ship 
drank considerably more than any other animal on board, 
though I had both Devon and Rollright; she has con- 
sumed thirteen gallons a day for some time, while the 
others seldom took above six gallons : this was a fair 
trial, as they were all supplied by measure, and had as 
much as they would drink : as to food, there was no 
difference. 

Dutch cattle.— Mr. CuUey having mentioned this 
kind, I have been induced to give a description of them ; 
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as it may be proper^ id ao author writing qd ti^iquJa, ^ 
' take notice of bad as well as good| especiiJly any fo Yijfi 
as those. From their being called fiutcl)^ it ipr9u]4 9reqi 
they came from Holland. I have great reason to b^ieT^ 
the Yorkshire short-horns came froca that country; 
for when I was in America, General Long ha4 io^ported 
aiz heifers and a bull, which were, in 9olQi|r and every 
other appearance, like the Yorkshire catde : th^ were 
large, but rather clumsy, not nearly so good a^ft the best 
of the Yorkshire kind ; but that may be accounted for, 
by the consideration that most uninformed people rather 
admire size than symmetry. Another neighbouring gen- 
tleman had imported some from England, of the Yorkr 
shire kind, from a place near York : they were of the 
large, coarse sort, rather more so than those belonging 
to General Long. I saw a very good short-horned cow 
in Philadelphia, imported from Holland, inferior to few 
in this country. The gentleman who had imported cattle 
from England became bull-breeder, and dispersed hi/i 
bnlls into several parts ; but they answered very indif- 
ferently in America, and were so much disliked, that a 
batcher of any credit would not purchase a calf to kill, 
Jf he knew it to have been got by a bull descended from 
the breed of Mr. Gough— the name pf the genUemao. 
They were extremely improper for so poor a 3oil, without 
girass, and a climate unfavourable to almost every ^ort of 
cattle. My reason for saying so much on thi^s^ubject is, lam 
in doubt whetlier the cattle called Dutch were imported^ 
or are the breed of England ; being remarkably thick o/ 
-jflcth in the thigh, and clumsy about the bre^^ckes, they 
may have taken their name from t^iat appear^mce. My 
^grandfather had a bull of the ki^d from .the JDuke of 
Newcastle's steward, which was, from the novelty, made 
much use of -at first by the family^ and viexy ^reat loss 
tb^a^tained, not Qn^:by JM^iicbig a biwl ^ort, bat 
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itiany of the cows died in calving, or the calves were 
killed by being drawn from the cows : the calves were 
Tt&ry lar^, add full of flesh, for which Mr. CuUey has 
tonnd a proper appellation, namely, lyery, double lyered, 
6t bbck fteshed. He has said, they will feed to a vast 
*Wcijj[ht ; I think it would be more proper to say, grow to 
ft large size; for, as Mr. Culley has justly observed, if 
they are fed ev>er -so long, they will not have one pound 
of fiit about them, either within or without. I cannot 
describe their form better than by giving Mr. Culley*» 
•<vords : h^ says, " I once saw a beast of this sort killed, 
*' which, after feeding all summer, had not a pound of 
*' fat inside or out, but it was one of the completest of 
'^ the kind I ever saw ; its two ends, viz. shoulders and 
*' buttocks, were heavy, round, and coarse, without any 
'^ hrp-bones at all standing up, and the body quite small ; 
** in short, it was more like an ill-made black horse, than 
" an ox or cow." Those 06 my grandfather's, in colour 
and horns, were very like the Hereford cattle; generally 
red, with white faces, and seemed a hardy kind; they 
looked well, healthy, and full of flesh, but could never 
be made fat. Mr. Culley remarks, that they may be 
known by the smallness of the tail : but that is no cri- 
terion of a bad breed ; though I rather apprehend the 
tail looked small merely from the thickness of their thighs. 
It may be unnecessary to Caution the reader to reject 
cattle of this description : fashion now reigns in many 
things; but I think there is no man so deficient in judg- 
ment, as to fall in love with the breed I have here de- 
signated under the appellation of Dutch cattle, to dis- 
tinguish them from the true and respectable Yorkshire 
kind. 

Hekei^ord cattle. — These may be properly termed 
half homed, being very similar to the cattle bred from a 
short-homed cow and a long-horned bull. The horii3 
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are generally white, neither short nor long, rather rising 
upwards, but not so much so as the Devon and Sussex : 
most of them have white faces, bellies, and throats, and all 
their lower parts are of the same colour, with some white 
on the shoulders, or rather the chine, but seldom conti- 
nuing along the back in the ornamental way of the Lan- 
cashire cattle. Their colour is chiefly a dark red ; some 
are brown, others yellow, but scarcely any blue or black ; 
some few are brindled with white, as before described : 
they are not a showy sort of cattle, having little of the 
gentleman about them, but are of a very useful kind. 
Their hide is of a moderate substance, neither so thick as a 
Lancashire nor so thin asa Devon or Yorkshire : they stand 
stall-feeding better than the Lancashire, but not equal to 
the Yorkshire ; will thrive better in humid climates than 
the latter, though not so well as the former, as, from their 
size and disposition, they require rich land and good 
keep. I saw several of this kind of cattle that had been 
imported into Ireland ; and which, on worse keep, did 
much better than some Devon, imported about the same 
time; (there were likewise many long-horns, Leicesters, 
imported, which succeeded better than either the Here- 
ford or the Devon). 

The Hereford cattle are larger than any other sort, ex- 
cept the Yorkshire ; the largest oxen attaining the weight 
of from 980 to MOOlfe, the cows from 700 to 980lb. 
They are well formed for the yoke for heavy burthens, 
not being so active as the Devon or large Welsh ; are 
short in the leg, and rather so in the carcase, from head 
to tail ; their bones, compared with some of the most fa- 
shionable kinds, are rather large, though probably not of 
too great size to be completely useful, as it seems to me 
animals should have bone and sinew in proportion to 
their flesh : they are heavily fleshed, many of them are fine 
grained and beautifully marbled, with a more regular pro- 
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portion of fat and lean than some other breeds; rising a little 
higher in the chinCi towards the shoulders, but generally 
broad, which readers the chine thick and heavy; thougli, 
if they were somewhat longer in the carcase, it certainly 
would' be a perfection, by making more good cuts ia 
the chine and loins : their bucks are round, wide from 
one to the other, and well covered with fat ; their rump 
is well formed, the thigh rather heavier than some 
delicate breeds, but not too heavy : their shoulders are 
mostly large, in consequence of which they have more 
coarse boiling beef than they ought, and, notwithstand* 
ing they have a great propensity to fatten, and die well 
filled with fat, it is often irregularly placed, in patches, 
but which may probably be owing to their being kept to 
an advanced age, many of them being worked in their 
youth, as I have observed all kinds of cattle kept beyond 
their prime are liable to acquire that appearance ; and 
although an ox that has been worked, often till seven 
or eight years old, will frequently prove a kind feeder^ 
and make himself fat, he will not be so equally propor- 
tioned in every part with fat and lean, as a steer of the 
same kind slaughtered at the age of four or five, nor will 
the meat be so juicy, while the brisket and lower parts 
eat tough and hard. 

Cows of this kind are not deemed good milkers ; in 
confirmation of which opinion, I do not believe there is 
a single cow to be found in the possession of any cow. 
keeper in London of the Hereford breed. When I sur- 
veyed Buckinghamshire, though almost an adjoining 
county, and in which there is much dairying, I do not 
remember seeing one cow of this sort ; but there were 
many fine oxen : Mr. Westcar had eighty oxen, chiefly 
of this breed, the best I ever saw, in so large a number 
together, of any kind, fed in the same pasture. On the 
whole, they must be allowed to be a very valuable breed, 
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and well fitttd for the grazier : tiM vomq meal is be m 
!!b«tr prime at live years old. 

The DEvoirtHiiiB cattle are dietiRgiiiriMd bybeing^of 
a ^leep red colour, mth little or b« white on any part, 
eKceptinfr the homfi, ^hich ri«e iwry Hniformly upward; 
they are chin faced, and light iathechaps, with a light 
Ain ring round the eye, and muEzle of the same colour ; 
quick in the eye, smart and engaging in their looks, very 
hvely, fatii«r long in the leg, small boned, thin hides, 
bright «»4 short hair (long curled hair is highly objee* 
tionaUe), irhort in the carcase, but generally very round, 
mmA shewing much light under them, but very well pro* 
|K>rrioned: the best of them have a strikingly be.iutiful 
Qppearanee ; and they beer tlie greatest likeness one to 
another of any breed I know; which may be owing to 
♦he care of the breeders, who are very particular in their 
«h!oice es'to colour, k being an almost general maxim to 
fereed from none but-such as are entirely red, and to reject 
«ny that have while upon them. It may be said, with 
justice, they are a copy for all persons who breed oxen 
for the yoke, as it is probably advisable to have the cattle 
tK near of their make as possible ; for I suppose none 
^ual to them in the plough. They have great pro- 
pensity to fatten, and make fine flesh, and at least as 
^ood shambles beef, for their si^e, as any other cattle. 

The bulls of this breed are generally more inferior in 
rtieir form, considering the beauty of the cows and oxen, 
-than any other kind, and seem lyery : some of them, in 
'their make, are even not much unlike the description 
^given of the Dutch breed, which I have treated with so 
wiuch contempt; being veiy heavy in the neck, thick on 
•the horn, or rather stag-horned, thick thighed, with a 
**mall tail : the hide, although thin, is silky, and they are 
•«good handlers. It is somewhat singular, that although 
bulls have generally much leather, large dewlaps^ 
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atid seemingly many imperfcctioDs, the ofTspring do not 
in the least partake of these defects ; for I believe there 
is not any breed of oxen .and cows with so little dewlap, 
or any sort of coarseness about them. The cows are al- 
lowed to be very bad milkers, which, indeed, their make 
pronounces : their milk vein is generally small, as is the 
navel vein, nor have they any loose skin about them ; 
which, although it be an imperfection in cattle, is, I am 
persuaded, the second best sign to be observed in the 
choice of a milch cow, the milk veins being the first. 
During my survey of Rutlandshire, I was much of the 
time at Earl Winchilsea's ; where, his milch cows being 
of the Devon kind, I iiad an opportunity of observing 
the quantity of milk given by them in a morning : there 
were fifteen of them, all in milk, and I felt thoroughly 
convinced it would have been easy to find three York- 
shire cows that would have given as much as them all ; 
but I do not think that general in all the breed. Since that 
time, I have surveyed Dorset, where there are many 
cows of the Devon kind, or at least of the same make, 
colour, 8cc. ; which cows, in that county, prove them- 
selves not bad milkers. Mr. Bridge's cows, of the Devon- 
shire breed, averaged oYk of butter a week ; and th^ewns 
another farmer, who let out one hundred of this kind of 
cows for a thousand guineas : now I question if there 
be a hundred cows of any other kind that give the 
farmer so great a profit in one year, selling milk and 
cream excepted. I have heard it remarked, that the 
Devon is a good butter cow, but gives little milk ; though 
in this case it must have been good for both butter and 
cheese :' for a cow is said, from skim-milk, to make twQ 
hundred weight of cheese in a season in Dorset, where 
the cows all live on very short pasture. Under these cir* 
cumstances, therefore^ I have reason to believe, that 

I 
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there are certain situations better suited to one sort of 
cattle than to another, for I have known several similar 
instances. The late Duke of Bedford bought three 
heifers, the very best that could be obtained, of the 
Yorkshire kind, one of which, for two years together, 
had won the prizes; they were then three years old : I 
saw them in their road to Woburn. When I had the 
honour to ride over the farm with his grace, he shewed 
me many fine cattle of different breeds; but not having 
seen those three herfers, I asked his grace where they 
were; he said, they answered very badly with him, as 
they neither milked nor fed, and he had, in consequence, 
sold them to a friend, with whom they did very well. I 
eonld quote other instances of the same kind. — I know a 
tract of ground, from Rotherham leading into Derbyshire, 
where Yorkshire cows have been tried to a disad- 
vantage ; the long-horns beat them considerably. 

Devon cows, it appears, are more proper for thin, dry 
soils, than most improved breeds ; indeed, my experience 
has convinced me that such soils are best suited to them. 
— ^While I lived in Ireland, Mr. Grew sent the Bishop of 
Meath a bull, and two or three heifers, the neatest I 
ever saw; they were remaitably complete; and the 
Vishop's land is some of the very best in that country, 
well inclosed with good quick-thorn hedges, and suitable 
cow-houses : since I came to London, I have seen the 
hkhop, when I asked him how they answered ; he said 
Aey succeeded bo badly with him, he had parted from 
them : — f had told the bishop, when I had the honour to 
ride round his farm, that they were too delicate to bear 
the humidity of that climate. I have also reason to as- 
sert, they will stand stall-feeding uncommonly well. — 
When I went into America, I had a bull and a heifer on 
board the ship, of the Devon kind ; they were brought 
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upwards of four hundred miies to the ship, were twelve 
weeks on board, and the heifer wiis fat beef when she 
arrived in that counlry. 

Mr. Bridge, in bis first trial of this sort of cattle, 
bought them with thin hides ; but he found them too 
tender as working oxen, nor did they stand their work so 
well as some he has now, with thicker hides and more 
bone. His present breed of Devon are superior to moat 
I ever saw : they are more properly formed for all usefri 
purposes ; — shorter in the leg, rather longer in the cap* 
case, and the cows are better for milk, with stronger 
milk veins : the weight of his oxen, some five, others six 
years old, fed on lintseed cake and hay, a few potatoes and 
turnips, is from 800 to lOOOIb: in general the breed are 
not so heavy, from ^60 to 8401b ; his cows from 4i0 to 
560lb. Although I have admitted them to be good 
feeders, they are not so generally so as some other breeds : 
many of them that come to Smithfield are very thin bee^ 
and light shelly carcases ; but those are mostly light in 
their bone, and fine flesh, for which reason the cutting 
butcher does not dislike them. On the whole, they 
must be allowed to be good cattle for thin soils, and par- 
ticularly where oxen are worked at the plough : when 
slaughtered, they are a sort of beef that suits the con- 
sumption of many customers. Mr. Bridge tried a cross 
with the Suffolk bulls, but found the breed not to answer 
as working oxen. ^ 

Sussex cattle. — These are so much like the Devon ia[ 
colour, horns, &c. as to be, by a stranger, with difficulty 
distinguished ; but there is a small variation. — In colour, 
the red is lighter, with more yellow; and they are ge^ 
nerally heavier, of larger size, with a greater proportion 
of bone, and thicker hides, and are not so sprightly itt 
their appearance : they seem to require a better soil and 
fitronger food. The general run of these oxen are Ae 
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most complete of any that come to Smithfield, though 
many of them at great ages, even older than the Devon ; 
notwithstanding, they are less patcfay than most other 
breeds are at advanced ages. Mr. Culley has described 
these cattle as being well made, except in the ribs, 
which he says are too fiat, and the chine narrow. I have 
seen many of them in Smithfieldy but I never discovered 
them particularly to have such a fault ; indeed they have 
appeared to me as little so as any general breed I know, 
except some improper crosses : while the cutting butcher 
bas found the being very round in the rib, or flat in tJie 
chine, a great defect in animals; as when so round in 
tlie rib, they lose much weight, and are greatly de- 
ceitful ; and when the chine is so very flat, there is not 
the proper thickness throughout that part, which makes 
them prove lighter than they ought. The weight of the 
^oxen is from 840 to HOOlb, though the latter weight is 
very rare. I saw one killed at York weighed 14001b ; the 
best ox, in the least room, I ever saw : he was only four 
feet eight inches high; but was an extraordinarily good 
carcase, and very full of fat. These oxen are distin- 
guished as being valuable for the yoke : they have every 
serviceable and thriving appearance, and, compared with 
most useful animals, are particularly well formed, but 
have not that sort of nimbleness, nor do they move so 
lightly as the Devon, being more calculated to draw 
heavy weights. They are strongly made in their fore- 
quarters, with rather large shoulders : Mr. Culley has 
said, their fore quarters are heavier than the hind ;— a 
form, I believe, common to all breeds, taking the ge- 
neral run. By their hides being thicker, although good 
handlers, with much hair and some curled, I am of 
opinion they are hardier than several other kinds ; as the 
hide being moderately thick, not in the extreme, with 
curled and rather long hair, is a protection against in- 
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clemency of weather, and a good quality in most catile : 
but the hair ought not by any means to be thick set and 
mossy ; for if it be, rain and snow will lodge in it, atid the 
animal be consequently rendered colder: the thinner and 
longer it is the better. Mr. CuIIey mentions the rearing 
of calves by sucking the cows until they are eleven or 
twelve weeks old, which seems an expensive practice ; 
for, as he says the cows sometimes give 8lb of butter a 
week, it lays 6/. a head on calves so reared, while the 
milk after the cream is taken off would be more than 
sufficient for the purpose : it may be an advantage to the 
calf, but cannot equal the expense ; nor have I found 
it a good way to keep young animals on extremely high 
food, unless it can be continued. I do not mean to ad- 
vocate low keep ; though we have had, by the same bulls 
and from the same kind of cows, as good oxen reared at 
the kit as by sucking the cow. It was our practice for 
some time, to rear six at the kit, and four with their 
mothers, but only one calf to one heifer ; for it is an 
almost general custom to rear five calves on one cow in a 
season— two for about the first twelve weeks, then two 
more for twelve weeks, and one after that ; which I think 
an idle way of doing business. The butter pays well for 
milking the cow ; and if the cow do not, with care, 
give a sufficient quantity of milk for two calves, a small 
portion of pot-liquor or lintseed jelly may be given : — it 
may be seen, in this work, the largest ox as to size ever 
shewn in Smithfield, was reared chiefly on pot liquor. 
Mr. Culley states these cows to give from 6 to 81b of 
butter a week, which is more than the general average of 
some other breeds ;— -tlie average of Dorset and Somerset 
is 4lb a cow : and he says they affi)rd twice that quantity 
of cheese, which, at 14lba week, for twenty-six weekB, 
is 364 lb; while the average of these two counties is only 
224lb : therefore^ if the information given be correct^ it 
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pronounces them good milkers; but I rather think it is 
taken at the highest^ for with such advantages, some of 
them would certainly have found their way into the 
London cow-keeper's stables, which must be the best 
market for good milch cows ; at the same time that, the 
metropolis being in a neighbouring county, they would 
have every advantage, as to droving expenses, and not being 
injured in travelling, to which the Yorkshire cow is par- 
ticularly liable in coming so great a distance, and the 
Yorkshire cow is averaged at about seven quarts a day in 
the cow-houses in London. I am of opinion, that it will be 
as good a maxim as the reader can follow, to notice the 
London cow-keeper's proceedings, whose food is gene- 
Tally suited to his cows, for either milk or butter. 

Suffolk Duns. — ^These cattle arc polled, or no- 
horned ; in colour, mauy yellow, and mouse coloured, 
with much white ; many are fleckered ; the lower parts 
of their body, legs, &c. chiefly white : they are short 
legged, long in the carcase, and some of them of a very 
useful form ; all of them rather deep in the rib, and 
some of the cows drop very much into belly, which is- 
frequently an indication of a cow being a good milker, 
and I am of opinion there are no cows of their size that 
give so much milk. I consider them a very good poor 
man's cow, as there are few soils or climates where, 
from their size and form, they would not only live, but, 
with care and attention, do well. They have been dis- 
cribed by writers as being very plain ; but I have seen 
some of these cattle brought to Smithfield which wer« 
excelled by few as shambles beef, and extraordinarily 
kind cutters : in a general way, I do not find any beef 
before them ; and in shape, they are well formed. The 
»ilk vein of the cow is very strong, as aie the veins to 
the Bevel; the udder square, their paps being of a pro- 
per mak^ and siae ; the heads of some rather clumsy^ 
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^ind much dewlap, which is u fault, as is all loose skin, 
except in a cow for milk alone ; but I have observed at 
Smithfield very useful fat cattle with a heavy dewlap. I 
scarcely ever see a good beast with a bull's forehead ; and 
it is a much greater fault for a beast to be coarse ia th^ 
crown than in his dewlap : some of those cattle that have 
large coarse dewlaps, have a very fine appearance on tho 
crown. It has been asserted, tliat tbe best of the cowl 
will give twenty-four quarts of milk in one day, which is 
more than is given by any other cow of the size ; an4 
that the profit of one of them, for a year, is 7/. 10». : if 
this last information be correct, it shews the dairy ta 
be ill managed in the couuty of Sufiblk, for in tl)« 
statement are enumerated butter, cheese, a hog, and 
a calf! It is further said, that the butter is perhaps of 
the first quality, and the cheese of the worst ; the ac« 
curacy of which opinion I very much doubt: I questioQ 
whether the butter is the best, and I tliink the cheese 
would not suifer by a comparison with the York cheese 
called wang. In their estimates, the milk andl the 
quantity of butter bear no sort of proportion to each 
other ; there must be an error in one : for if the pro- 
duce of this cow be calculated for only half a year, or 
twenty-six weeks, the butter would be ld4lb, which at If. 
a pound, taking that to be the price allowed, would give 
9/- 4^.; the cheese, say 1/. 4^. ; the calf, 10s, and a hog, 
1/.; in all, 11/. 18^.: at present, the butter, at I5d. a 
pound, would be 2/. 6s. more, independent of any 
increase on the cheese ; the hog would be worth, in butter 
and cheese counties, 2/. ; and the calf about I5s. ; thus the 
whole amount at this time would be 15/. 9^.: skim-milk 
cheese fetches from 2/. 5s. to 2/. I5s. in Dorset and Sp« 
merset, so that if the milk were as well managed in this 
^ase as in those counties, it would make tbe sum 
«boQt £0/. 9$»— certainly much nearer the truth thafi the 
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other. In Dorset there are whole dairies of cows let at 
12/. a cow ; and the dairyman must be allowed at least 
5/. as a living profit ; but there will always, in a dairy 
of cows, be some superior to others ; and, supposing this 
cow, as described, to be one of the best, though here 
and there a cow may be found to give a like quantity, 
instances of the kind are, I believe, very rare. I have 
been induced to investigate this statement, in conse- 
quence of having given my opinion that this cow is a 
good milch cow, which the writer's account tends to 
substantiate, at least as to milk, though not in profit. 
There is another circumstance which seems to prove 
these cows good milkers, many of them being sold in 
Smithfield, to different people, some to small cow-keepers, 
and a few to the large cow-keepers. 

The oxen of this breed weigh from 560 to 70016; 
the cows from 420 to 560lb; the beef I think equal 
to many Scotch cattle. Mr. Culley having stated his 
' belief that they originated from the Galloway Scots, the 
reader will not think it presumption in me to make the 
comparison, as he has included the Scotch Galloway 
with them. 

The GallowAy breed, or polled cattle, are valu- 
able, and in almost every respect like the last men- 
tioned ; but those I have seen in England are, in general, 
of a mellower appearance ; few of any kind excel them. 
Their colour is frequently a very mellow brindle, with 
white backs, resembling the best of the long-horns; 
and many of them are remarkable in symmetry. They 
are not so long in the carcase as the long-horns, but 
longer than many other breeds; rather, what some critics 
would call, too large in the bone, but I do not think so : 
they have as much use about them, for their size, as any 
breed whatever; and may be considered one of the very 
b^st kinds for the cutting butcher. Although they are, 
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in general, polled, a few have horns from two to four 
inches long, banging in a remarkable manner, by the 
skin only, not growing from the bone of the bead like 
the horns of other cattle. When I lived at Doncaster, I 
had an opportunity of viewing hundreds of them ; but m 
I kept cows, with few oxen, I never had occasion to buy 
them ; for although there were many heifers came that 
road, in their way to Norfolk, they were all spayed, or, 
from their handsome form, I had a great desire to select 
a good one for a cow, that I might have milked her, and 
seen what progress she would have made in fattening. 
These cattle are somewhat extraordinary ; for, from the 
best information I could obtain, it appears they are bred 
on moors, in a sort of wild manner ; notwithstanding 
which, numbers of them are as correct in their form as 
many of the improved breeds in England. Mr. CuUey 
says they attain the weight of from 560 to 840tb, and 
some 980lb; which I should not have thought. He 
likewise notices their esteemed value, as better beef than 
many others ; and states that a Lincolnshire grazier told 
him, that a Lincolnshire bullock and a Galloway buUocky 
which were sent from the same village to Smithfield at 
the same time, both sold for the same money, though 
the Scot was only half the other's weight : but as the 
weights he has given are those of many of the Lincoln- 
shire bullocks, there may be some mistake. 

The cows of this kind are said to be good milkers, 
which is a most valuable property in all cattle ; and 
produce much butter from a given quantity of milk. 

Kyloes, or Scotch cattle. — This breed, in colour, is 
chiefly black, with frequently large horns, thick and 
long, and of great value, as will hereafter appear. Some 
are brindled, others red, blue, &c. with not much white; 
and there are some very fattening and well*shaped. 
While I resided at Doncaster, I made several trials of 
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this breed of cows, by purchasiDg them in calf, fftttening 
the calf, and then milking the cowr. B^ore I mention 
what progress they made, it will be right to observe, I 
bought the best in a drove, one or two at a time, out of 
some hundreds. The first I purchased, a black heifer^ 
being the largest, made the greatest profit : I kept her 
about nine months, and she, for her size, gave much 
milk— «bdut twelve quarts a day for two months, and 
then declined progressively to about six : she was sold to 
go to Sheffield, at ten guineas (her first cost, 5/.)> and 
milked the morning she left Doncaster : weighed 6G0lb, 
and bad much fat within. Another I had, which was 
red, cost five guineas ; her calf was made fat, and sold 
for one guinea : she was milked for a year, giving about 
nine quarts 4)f milk a day for three months, and then 
gradually declining to about five : she was dried, and 
kept three months on grass and grains, but the last six 
weeks she Iiad cauliflowers, nearlv as manv as she would 
eat. This was the completest Scotch cow 1 ever saw ; 
to handsome, that Sir John Sinclair wished to have a 
drawing of her, but I could not meet with a proper 
artist. I sold her for sixteen guineas : she then weighed 
504lb, loose fat llSib, and was allowed to be the hand- 
somest carcase ever seen ; and the beef is still spoken of, 
by persons who ate it, as being of the finest flavour : 
every part was beautifully marbled, rich, and well tasted. 
Part of this excellence I attribute to the cauliflowers. 
I have mentioned this circumstance ihe more par- 
ticularly, as Mr. CuUey has allowed these cattle to be 
welUflavoured, fine grained, and mixed or marbled, but 
not handsome on the outside; so that it would seem 
there is no general rule without an exception. I bought 
another cow at the same time, for tht same money, 
which proved so good a milker, that a neighbour gave 
me K)/. for her in the milking state. Bui it must be ob- 
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served, these cows when purchased were very poor, and 
no cows could be kept better, having as many grains as 
they would eat, fresh twice or three times a week, and 
fine grass ip a piece of very rich feeding land. 

When I first bought these Scotch cows, I expected 
the milk to be much richer than that of the Yorkshire 
breed ; but I was highly disappointed, for we could neither 
see nor taste the smallest dificrence. We then set it up, 
creamed it, and chmned it by itself; but still there was 
no material difference. Now, although the former cow 
paid money, the Yorkbhii^ paid much better, as 1 had 
some of them kept in the same pasture, and in the 
winter both fed on grains and hay : the Yorkshire cows 
all gave considerably more milk, and some of them 
double the quantity, while the Scotch cows ate in pro- 
portion to the Yorkshire cows as four is to five. My 
practice "was to sell all the cows fat, and milk them : 
none of the Yorkshire cows got so fat in a correspondent 
time as the Scotch cows, but their milk alone more than 
compensated. 

From every experiment I have tried as to quality of 
milk, it appears to be mere chance. It is comi^ionly 
asserted, that when cows give much milk, it is con- 
stantly thin ; and I believe the assertion may be often 
true : but the quantity does not always impair the 
quality : for I had one cow that gave thirty-six quarts a 
day for some time after she calved, and a very large pro- 
portion till near the time of her calving again ; and her 
milk was the richest I ever had: I took her to America; 
and in her way to Liverpool, going across the moors, 
where she stopped at night, the people had her to milk 
night and morning, and they all perceived the milk to 
be uncommonfy rich. I think the nature of these small 
cowB, when they are high fed, and coosequently give 
iBuch more milk than they would on their native soil^ i» 
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in some measure changed; but their milk becomes 
thinner in proportion as they are forced by keep — or at 
least I have found it so, with only one exception. 

Most persons are of opinion that small animals feed the 
quickest; but I have not found that to be the case: 
they will feed on much weaker land. I think, from 
every observation I have made on these small Scotch 
cattle, they will fatten better in gentlemen's parks, 
where there is a spacious range, good spring water, &c. 
than in confined pastures of rich land, iu low situations: 
I have seen some of them put on very luxuriant pasturage 
in the Lincolnshire marshes, and make but very poor 
progress ; and I have seen others do wonders on high 
land, where there was nothing but rough grass, and es- 
pecially when they had been out ail the winter. These 
small Scots are of the greatest value in woods, or on any 
sort of coarse land : in the winter, they will live upon 
very little, where other kinds of cattle would starve; 
and in the spring, as soon as ever grass begins to 
appear, before the eye can well perceive it, they will 
fatten. By being of so small a size, and having less lean, 
they of course require less fat to match it, and conse- 
quently are ready for the shambles much sooner than a 
larger animal, and that at a season of the year when beef 
is scarce; and in June and July, when the weather is 
hot, and meat will not keep, the butcher can probably 
sell one of these small bullocks while it is good, when, 
were he to purchase a large one, he would perhaps lose 
half of it, if he even buy it by quarters : as his cus- 
tomers will then want less cuts, with a small animal he 
can suit them much better than with one that is large. 
Although no man is a stronger advocate for large animals, 
of a good kind, than myself, yet circumstances alter 
cases ; and it is the business of every man in trade to 
keep such goods as his customers require ; therefore, the 
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butcher being the grazier's customer, it is necessary he 
should provide small cattle in the fore part of the sum- 
mery to suit the butcher's customers at that time ; and m 
winter, when meat will keep, provide large beasts, in 
which there is more profit at that season, while small 
cattle are more profitable in hot weather. I have be- 
fore observed, that Mr. CuUey mentions a small Scotch 
ox, only half the weight of another, being sold for the 
same money; as the season of the year is not stated, 
nothing can be inferred from .the information : if the 
large ox was fat, and sent up at Christmas time, let the 
Scot be ever so good a cutter, the former would fetch 
nearly as much per pound; but he would not in the 
month of June. 

These cattle have thick hides, at least thicker than 
many kinds, and much hair, with which nature seems 
to have furnished them as a protection in high, bleak, 
cold situations. Their colour is black, which is another 
indication of hardiness ; and their small size denotes being 
raised on poor food : their weight is from 280 to 490%, 
and some, well fed, 560lb. An almost general opinion 
is entertained by critics, and theoretic writers, that two 
of these small animals may be fattened on the same 
quantity of food as one common-sized bullock ; but this 
I have found totally fallacious. When I began these ex- 
periments, I was prepossessed in favour of the general 
report, not doubting its authenticity, and my different 
trials were made with a view to substantiate the fact ; but 
the result proved so far to the contrary, that the small 
beasts ate in the proportion, as I have before noticed, of 
only one fourth less than the large : and the small bullock 
will make himself shambles beef, on good grass, in about 
two months ; when the common-sized bullocks take four 
months, and some even more. But if the pastures were 
stocked with small bullocks, and all sold at the end of 
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two months, and the grazier had fresh stock to buy, he 
would be troubled at that seasoa to'me^t with cattle of 
die same kind ; and if he could obtain them, he would 
not find the small bullock to pay so well from June to 
October, a period of three months, as at that time of the 
year grass is not so fattening as in the spring, for very 
obvious reasons. — Grass in the spring being short, is 
naturally more fattening; and it will always be found, 
that short, fruitful grass, at all seasons of the year, will 
prove more nutritive than long; while pastures that have 
been fed with cattle for two months, in the fore part of 
summer, will, from the cattle which have pastured there 
dropping their dung and urine, treading, &c. be so 
foiled, as not to recover its natural sweetness again until 
the next spring : nor will the various fattening plants, 
in the middle of summer, have the same facility of grow- 
ing as in the spring ; there being, on the one hand, a 
moisture in the soil at the latter period, which, by the 
power of the sun, is exhaled during the hot months; and 
on the other, the plants imbibed the rain and dews that 
&11, which is the cause of land being said to burn. 
Therefore, for these reasons simply, the second stock, 
put on the land in July, will take three months to 
attain eqtfkl perfection to that they would acquire during 
two in the spring. Again, beef becoming more plentiful 
in the autumn, and keeping better, what the small animal 
has gained by the feed in July, August, and September, 
vRll not pay in the same ratio it did for the two spring 
months. Now, if the grazier has a proportion of small 
cattle for the supply of his customers*-and, although 
they pass various hands, before they come to the con- 
sumer, still the consumer is his last customer— and an 
adequate number of larger cattle to bring to market, as 
the weather gets cooler, and when shambles meat will 
keep, b« will find an uniform benefit to himself, and have 
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constantly a proper supply for his customers; — which 
I have proved by many trials and experiments. An 
animal eats somewhat less when he has got into a 
fattening state, than be did for the first ten or fourteen 
days, after which time he becomes pretty regular; 
though the difference is not so great as I expected. I 
found one thing very material, which is, he pays more 
money for what he does eat after that time, as he gains 
weight much faster; and it is a kind of gain that i^ 
beneficial to all parties, for his bone was as heavy, or 
nearly so, at the time he began to fatten, as it will be 
when he is made extraordinary shambles beef; conse- 
quently, the consumer has a much less proportion of 
waste, or offal, in each weigli of an animal made pro- 
perly fat, than he would have had if it were only half 
fat : — this is the reason why small animals have more 
oflFal than those that are large, which will be fully shewn 
in this work. 

Before 1 leave this subject, I have one thing further 
to observe.— It has been the general opinion, that small 
animals take less time to fatten than large ones, which I 
have allowed ; but that circumstance does not arise from 
their fattening quicker, but from their requiring less fat 
to be in an equal proportion to their lean, havitig much 
less lean about them at the time they are put to feed. 
But, proportioning the weight gained to the food eaten— 
saying, so many stones of food to so many pounds of 
shambles meat, which, after a certain time, is chiefly 
fat — I have found that a small animal takes as much time 
with very few exceptions, as one that is large : the Scotch 
cow which I made very fat, and was so much admired, 
took as long time as a good fattening cow of twice the 
weight would have required. The fattening of animals 
is like winding a clew of thread ;— as the clew becomes 
larger it takes a longer thread to go round, and consc* 
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qnentlj gains weight faster : so it is in a large animal ; — 
as he is of greater compass, and every part of him in* 
creases in the same ratio as the small one, he, of coarse, 
gains weight more rapidly. 

Mr. CuUey gives an account of one of these Kyloe 
Scots, which he says weighed 14l0ilb : this seems ad- 
mirable ; but as the dimensions are not stated, it cannot 
be known whether the animal grew to the size in height 
and thickness, or in thickness only. Mr* C. has given a 
sort of history of these cattle, where to be found, how 
bred, &c. those persons, therefore, who wish for inform- 
ation on this head, I would refer to his book, from page 
59 to 65, and from page 67 to 72. I have seen some 
oxen, brought from Scotland — black, with white faces, 
and some red ones — of a very good form ; the jobbers 
told me they came out of Fifeshire ; I bid money for two 
remairkably large : they were brought somewhere into tlie 
south, and I saw an account of them in the newspapers : 
they made a very great increase, and attained an amazing 
weight. 

Mr. Culley mentions a cross, taken by some Scotch 
breeders— Galloway cows with Mr. Bakewcirs bulls : I 
have seen some, heifers chiefly, pass through Doncaster, 
which I imagine to be so descended. They were very 
complete ; and I got a jobber to bring me one of what 
he thought the best : she was handsome, and fattened 
well, but not superior to the Scots before mentioned; 
and I have had some half-horned, in England, that were 
preferable : she paid no more than is common. I bought 
a cow at York, of the half-horned kind, which cost III. 
with her calf, in the month of May ; the calf sold for 21s. 
at a week old : I milked her till Christmas, and then gave 
her hay and turnips till the 5th of April, when she sold 
for 23/. ; the lime of fattening being 101 days. Suppos- 
ing the milk only to pay for her food (though it paid a 
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great deal more, as she milked well about two months 
before she began fattening), this cow returned, for hay 
and turnips, 2s. Id. a day, or I85. \d. per week: she 
was one of the best half-boms, or cows of any kind, I 
Isver possessed. I am persuaded my father has had oxen so 
bred that would have equalled this cow, if they had been 
tried. The first disagreeable beef I ever saw, was that 
of two oxen of my father's, which were winter fed at hay, 
and killed on the Saturday before Shrove-tuesday : it 
was a remarkable time, being during the great snow, 
which lasted eighteen days, in the year 1762: but, not- 
withstanding the weather was so severe, the fat never 
set, running like oil, to the astonishment of every 
person ; the cause of which I now well know. Although 
working oxen— carting the dung to the turnip land in 
June, and drawing in a waggoa. during the hay and corn 
harvest— pastured on land at that time only 85. an acre, 
and kept in the straw-fold the winter before, yet were 
they always fat; and, with no better food, when killed, 
the beef was scarcely eatable : which convinces me that 
it is not merely the richness of food we ought to consider ; 
but likewise the length of time kept—as they were put in 
a fold of the description before mentioned, to hay only, 
about Martinmas, and killed in February, being about 100 
days, or fourteen weeks, fattening. I mention this cir- 
cumstance, because it is doubtful to me whether there 
are cattle of so fattening a kind in this supposed improved 
age ; and to shew that oxen may be worked to advantage 
-in leading dung, carting hay, and all odd jobs in the farm. 
Those oxen of my father's seldom ploughed, but often 
harrowed, in what was called an ox-harrow, by way of 
treading old sward land newly ploughed up, or on clover 
ley for wheat : the soil was a remarkably strong sour clay ; 
and there was no mildew or wire-worm, and seldom any 
root-welting, chiefly prevented by the treading. In my 
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new "Experienced Farmer," vol. iI, page 106, my 
opinion on harvesting hay may be seen, in substantiation 
of the fact, that hay is more fattening harvested ip the 
way prescribed; and in this work I have proved that 
cattle fatten better in folds than in houses. The hay, 
and fold-yard, I know to be better; but I cannot be 
certain as to the cattle, for their proving so costly in 
winter feeding may have arisen from improper treatment. 
All my father's cattle were not equal to those above men- 
tioned, which were a cross, spoken of elsewhere: he bought 
about three fourths of the cattle he fattened, and many 
of them must have been of a very common kind ; but I 
never knew him give any thing besides liay in the winter : 
he regularly put them to hay at Martinmas, and I do not 
remember he ever had one remaining at May-day in my 
time; they frequently went off in February and March. 
I have been the more particular in speaking of the cross, 
in consequence of Mr. Culley having expressed his 
doubts as to its propriety; and of which I am, in this 
work, bold enough to be the advocate. In commenda- 
tion of it, I have given one or two cases, but I could 
quote fifty : — even at the time of the Smithfield show. 
Captain Pell of Tupham, a Lincolnshire ox : a grisseled 
heifer, shewn as a sight ; a half-horn, bought a suckler 
at Smithfield, 8cc. 8cc. 

Shetland cattle. — Those I have seen were much 
smaller than any before mentioned. A nobleman in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster, having got half a dozen 
heifers of this kind, very diminutive, but very hand- 
some, did me the favour to sell me one, with a calf by 
her side ; she was then four years old : I fattened the 
calf, it being a most curious animal ; and at six weeks 
old sold it to the butcher for 12^. The cow I milked 
during the summer and winter ; and then she was dried, 
some time before May, and put to feed : she was at that 
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time in high condition ; having been kept the summer 
before on grains and a piece of very rich pasture land^ in 
the winter on grains and hay, and that summer on grains 
and good grass : the result was, when killed, on the l6th 
of September, the carcase weighed 224tt>, the loose fat 
56tb. Now, this small cow had been 145 days, or 
twenty weeks and five days, fattening, on much better 
food than was given to the oxen I have spoken of as 
weighing, one 9801b, the other 1030lb, and that in a 
shorter time, and a more unfavourable season : which 
corroborates my assertion, that small animals, to make 
them what may be said thoroughly fat, take as long a 
time, in proportion, as larger. These cows were short 
legged, long in the carcase, of a yellow colour, with 
brown, brindled, or mottled faces, and good hides ; in- 
deed, every thing in form and appearance to recommend 
them as proper grazing cattle, but want of size. My cow 
milked well according to her size, givmg about four 
quarts a day, and stood her milk remarkably well : she 
died an uncommonly good carcase of beef : but, with all 
these qualifications, she wanted the material one — weight. 
She cost, with her calf, 3/. 10s.; and she was sold at 
51. 105., the calf at 12;., making together 6/. 25. : in food 
«he consumed some little more than as six is to four of 
the Yorkshire cows. It may be seen that I bought a cow, 
with a calf by her side, of the large kind, on the 18th of 
June, and her calf weighed 280lb; sold for six guineas ; 
made 8/. 19s. 6cf. to the butcher : these two cows fed on 
the same pasture, and at the same time, having every thing 
alike : the difference in profit was very material, entirely 
from want of size ; for the small cow was of a much better 
form than the other, being admired for her beauty. 

Irish cattle. — These cattle in colour mostly resemble 
the Lancashire, and the large sort, and some of the 
small ones, in their horns ; but there is a breed in tb^ 
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county of Connaught, ^vl^ich, though in colour the same 
as the other, in shape and horns varies materially: the 
horns arc not so long, and many of them turn up ; they 
are shorter in the leg, and generally shorter in the car- 
case, with round but thick bodies ; all their upper parts are 
heavy and wide, with good hides, and a superior aptitude 
to fatten to any other in the country, or in many parts of 
the united kingdoms. I had seventy-two of them when 
I liVed at Slane, about thirty of which I kept to breed 
from ; and there were two of the breeding cows, in par- 
ticular, as quick feeders as any I ever experienced with- 
out a cross — the best I have had having been produced 
by crossing. Mr. Culley is of opinion, they are a cross 
with the Welsh or Scotch : I give him great credit for 
the observation, as they are very likely to be so descend- 
ed, and it strengthens my recommendation of a proper 
cross; which, from a bull of the large sort #f long- 
horns, much in-the form.of the large Lancashire catilc, with 
Welsh or Scotch cows, may certainly be obtained ; for 
some of the Irish cattle arc very large and long in the car- 
case, with long thick horns, and thick hides, with much 
curled hair upon them ; they are a very coarse animal, 
but remarkably large, of equal size to any long-horns I 
ever saw in England, Mr. Princep's excepted. 

There is a small kind of cattle in the north of Ireland, 
resembling in every respect ihe large sort, except in size, 
and it appears to me they are of the same breed, but 
have become smaller from poor keep. They are perliaps 
as bad a sort as I ever saw :— large bones, thick hides, 
many with much curled hair, large clumsy heads, much 
dewlap, very coarse in the pizzle, light in the carcase; 
in fact, they have almost every defect that cattle can 
possess, to render them unv/orthy of notice, except a 

m 

thin hide : but a thick hide, although of value, does not 
indicate an aptitude to fatten. I saw an experiment 
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tried with nineteen, which were purchased in the last 
week of April, and put on as good fattening pasture as 
most in England ; they continued there the whole of tlie 
summeri and at the end were sold in nearly the same 
state as when bought : or at least so little improved, 
that the gentleman grazier said they did not clear 10s. a 
head. To shew the disparity of cattle, the next summer 
the same pasture was stocked with the large Yorkshire 
cows, nineteen in number, the same as before ; and 
every cow niade herself nearly double the weight of the 
Irish oxen ; one in particular, which cost 8/. in the first 
week in May, in the first week in July was sold for It I. 
This grazier's custom was, to stock his pasture with the 
largest cows he could buy of a good sort, some long- 
horns and some short-horns, but mostly short-horns, 
which critics will not allow to be quick feeders; but he 
generally sold more than half of them fat before the 5th 
of August, as there was a fair at Doncastcr, where the 
Sheffield butchers used to attend, and they sometimes 
cleared the pasture. The above is a further confirmation 
of my experiments to prove that small and large/animals 
eat nearly alike ; for the small Irish oxen consumed as 
much food as the large Yorkshire cows, the pasture being 
eaten up in the same ratio by each ; and it likewise shews 
the impropriety of endeavouring to breed or introduce 
small cattle on good land, or large animals on poor keep. 
If those small oxen are of the same breed as the large 
ones originally, and the size be reduced by being poorly 
kept from time to time, and by being stunted in their 
youth, they retain their large bones and coarse features ; 
but I am clearly of opinion, that if large Irish bullocks 
had been put in the pasture I have just mentioned, they 
would have made themselves good shambles beef; as I 
have, during the time I was in Ireland, seen many of 
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them exhibited at fairs, shows, ^c. and, althpugb.they 
were not of the best kind for fattening, they were much 
better than the small cattle, all having similar features, 
with every appearance of being of the same species. 

From these observations, and many others recorded in 
this work, the necessity of every breeder duly consider- 
ing what sort of animal his farm or situation will pro- 
perly support, must appear evident ; as well as the im- 
propriety of attempting to breed large animals on land 
that will only support small ones, and letting them get less 
and less, until they are reduced to the siie nature has 
intended the land to sustain. I have not the least reason 
to believe that the size of the animal determines whether 
or not they be of an aptitude to fatten ; hut where the 
food is proper for large animals, I should certainly prefer 
them, with the few exceptions I have already mentioned, 
i^s I have continually seen, by my own experiments and 
those of others, that the larger animal always pays the 
most money. I would further remark, it is my candid 
opinion, that, could it be ascertained, in the number of 
small animals of every description tliere are as many de- 
ficient in fattening, as in an equal number of large ones ; 
— there are many good, and many bad, of both kinds. 
As I am anxious to be clearly understood on this point, 
I will endeavour to elucidate it by the following case :— - 
Suppose a small ox, Scotch, Welsh, or any other kind, 
and of the best sort for fattening, had been brought up 
by the side of the large Yorkshire ox that made himself 
so fat, from the time they were calves, I ask, would any 
one of the former, not weighing more than half the 
weight of the latter, have exceeded him in fatness ? on 
the contrary, had the Yorkshire ox been put by the side 
of the Scotch ox from the same period, I am clear he 
would never have attained to the perfection he did: 
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therefore I ihink, where extraordinarily good keep is 
given to small animals intended for store-stock in their 
early stage of life, it is an unprofitable proceeding. 

Irish cows, of every kind, seem to give but a small 
quantity of milk compared with some English breeds. 
We had at Slane several of the large sort, and some of 
the Connaught breed, and having a woman from Cheshire 
to milk, she could form a good idea of their value : she 
did not deem them either good or bad, but middling; 
the milk of rich quality, according to the quantity; the 
cheese richer in quality than in Cheshire, with the same 
ratio of cream ; and the butter as good as in any coun- 
try. Some of our labourers had cows of the small kind, 
much better milkers than fatteners ; which strengthens 
my opinion, and that of some cow-keepers in London,, 
that loose skin denotes a cow to be a good milker, as 
the veins are sure to be strong. I have remarked in the 
common Irish cattle, that their horns are neither short 
nor long, like the Connaught breed, but rather spread. 
The calves which I reared, with a sort of store keep, 
nearly attained their proof the quickest of any I ever 
experienced. But this early perfection, and that of 
giving good milk, may arise in part from the kind of 
pasture, as the Irish grass is, from the humidity of the 
country, of the first quality for cattle : it is much softer, 
than the grass in England, generally speaking. T!ie 
weights of the cattle are extremely variable : the large 
long-horned oxen, the best 14001b; the Connaught 
980ft ; and the bad, small kind, from 420 to 700fl5. 

Welsh cattle. — Of these there seem to be two dis- 
tinct kinds. The large sort are in colour brown, with 
some white on the rump and shoulders, denoting a cross 
from the long-horns, though in shape not the least re- 
sembling them. They are long in the legs, stand high 
accoxdiDg to their weighty thia ia the thigh^ rather 
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narrow on the chine, and tolerably straight ; their horns 

are white, and turn upwards; they are light in flesh, and, 

next to the Devon, well formed for the yoke; have 

very good hoofs, and walk light and nimble. There are 

many marks about them indicating an aptitude to fatten, 

but it seems they do not possess that quality, as they 

come rather poor beef to Smithfield; in short, this large 

kind seems better constituted for the yoke than for the 

grazier. The other sort, which are called the black cattle , 

are much more valuable: their colour is black, with 

very little white, except the udders of some ; the horns 

are white, and turn upwards, not long or short : they 

are, in a general wa}", of a good useful form ;— short in 

the leg, virith round, deep bodies; the hide is rather 

thin, with short hair: they hav» a lively look, and a 

good eye ; and the bones, though not very small, are 

neither large nor clumsy : on the whole, these must be 

allowed to be a very useful cattle. The cows of this 

breed are considered good milkers (indeed, cows of the 

large kind are seldom bad milkers) : the small sort have 

great aptitude to fatten, and are good shambles beef, 

very nicely marbled : in the opinion of some epicures, 

it is superior to the Scotch beef; though that I do not 

allow ; it may be equal, but cannot be better. The best 

beasts of the large kind weigh lOOOlb; the small, 700ltj. 

There are some situations where I should prefer this 

small Welsh cow before a larger, as on all thin high 

lands : she is a good poor man's cow, and in such places 

affords a greater profit than the Yorkshire cow. 

Alderney cattle. — These seem to be a very tender 
species. Their colour is mostly yellow, with while or 
mottled faces, and white interspersed on various parts ; 
they have short crumpled horns : their size is small, and 
they are of as bad a form as can possibly be described : — 
the bellies of many of them are four fifths of their weight; 
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the ucck very thia, and hollow ; the shoulder stands up, 
and is the highest part ; hollow and narrow behind the 
shoulders; the chine is nearly without flesh; the hucks 
are narrow, and sharp at the ends ; the rump is short ; 
the thighs are thin ; the bones small ; and they are nar- 
row and light in the brisket:— but the udder is well 
formed, so are the paps ; and the milk is said to be rich, 
which it ought, as they give but a small quantity, ac- 
cording to the food they consume. Of this lust property 
I have made no trial ; but a neighbour of mine, for two 
or three years past, kept one of thesecows on a given 
space of land : last winter and this summer he has had a 
very large Yorkshire cow, on the same pasture, which 
is in much better condition than the Alderney used to 
be ; and ho informs me, he knows no difference in the 
food, as his paddock in the summer is equally divided, 
one half for the summer grass, the other half for hay, 
for the use of the cow in winter ; and the small Alderney 
cow always consumed the whole of the produce, while 
the large cow does no more : as soon as the hay is got, 
the cow has the eddish, and the whole of the paddock 
during winter : no house for stall-feeding. When I 
asked this gentleman, if the milk was as rich from the 
large cow as from the small, he replied, " Oh yes ! she 
is di French cow :"~so completely unacquainted is he re- 
specting cattle : the man who sold him the cow imposed 
upon him, by telling him she was a real French cow. 
This seems a fair experiment in regard to the goodness 
of milk : the family has found no other difference, than 
in doubling the quantity. She is a large, well-formed, 
and complete Yorkshire cow, and if made fat, would be 
as heavy as three of the Alderney breed ; therefore the 
cow -jobber has done this gentleman a real favour 
by deceiving him. The piece of land is of a mode<- 
rately good quality. 
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The principal Scotch Breeds of Droving Cai.tle. 

There are breeds of cattle in Scotland, as the Aberdeen- 
shire, and the Angus, or Forfarshire, which are nearly 
as large as some in England ; but those which are chiefly 
preferred by English purchasers are: — 1. the Galloway; 
2. the Fife; 3. the Argyll; 4. the Kyloes, or Western 
Islanders ; and, 5. the Norlands, or North country cattle, 
from Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness. 

1. The Galloway polled cattle are remarkable for 
the fineness of their shape, and facility in fattening: 
they are at all times easily kept on any rough grounds, 
such as woods and plantations, that are grown up. This 
proceeding with cattle I have fully tried : from the time 
the leaves fall, of which they are fond, beech in parti- 
cular, they will not only keep themselves, but will even 
improve and fatten; they prefer leaves to grass of mode- 
rate goodness, and may be safely kept in such places as 
those above mentioned until the trees begin to vegetate, 
when they must be taken out : at all other times they 
are of service, as they actually weed the grounds, and 
give air to some young plants, that would, otherwise, 
be choaked, and smothered. There is another considera- 
tion much in favour of these cattle — their being without 
horns; they therefore do not get entangled with the side 
boughs, to which horned cattle are very liable, while the 
latter are apt to rub, or even play with, their horns, 
against the branches of trees. They may be kept in 
these places from September to February, that is, from 
twelve to sixteen weeks ; and cattle so treated, especially 
of this kind, will fatten quicker than those kept in 
houses, fold-yards, &c. ; as, not being made tender during 
the winter, there is not so great a change, nor are they 
so apt to have the scurvy, and rub off their hair. As this 
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breed of cattle is smaller than some other kinds, they 
do not tread and poach land, and may therefore safely 
be put in fattening pastures in February^ to pick up the 
young grasses by the sides of hedges, the bottoms of 
dry ditches, and weeds of different descriptions, that 
would otiierwise become a total loss by the usual time 
of stocking, about the 14th of May. Having men- 
tioned this to two graziers in different counties that I 
surveyed, they have tried the early stocking their fatten- 
ing pastures in this manner, and have both told me it 
has been attended with great profit, by putting in about 
one third of small cattle : the pastures have been eaten 
more regularly, kept freer from weeds, and there was not 
so much rough lost grass during the summer; while the 
small cattle, by being treated as above directed in the 
winter, fattened one month sooner than they used to do, 
and thus gave room for the remaining part of the stock, 
which were of a larger kind, intended for the colder 
months. The small cattle are more sought after during the 
hot months, and sell at that time to greater advantage 
than large cattle ; and, as the former get fat early in June, 
one third of the stock being sold off at that period when 
pastures are declining in their nutritive properties, the latter 
have a much better chance of attaining perfection. 

Those persons who have any doubts as to the leaves of 
trees being good food for cattle, or even what they like, 
may convince themselves, by observation, at the fall of 
the leaf, where cattle are pasturing on the best of grass, 
viz. eddish : it may then be seen, that cattle will greedily 
lick up the leaves of trees in preference; indeed, when 
milch cows pasture where there are trees, the butter has 
generally a strong 'disagreeable taste. The Scotch cattle 
are, therefore, paiticularly convenient and profitable on 
woody lands, where there is a scarcity of rough pasture; 
for they do not seek after dry winter provender, such |us 
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straWi 8cc. but naturally prefer the opea air and cold moist 
food: and Providence has given them a greater protection 
against the inclemency of weather, by having more hair 
and thicker hides, in proportion to their size, than most 
other cattle. 

2. The Fife breed is considered among the best kinds 
that Scotland produces. It is said to have been origin- 
ally carried from England, and to have accompanied an 
English princess (Margaret, the wife of James IV) when 
she went to Falkland in Fife, which wns that sovereign's 
favourite residence. 

3. The Argyll is the largest of the true Highland 
breeds, and is much approved of by many excellent 
judges. The weight and the price of this breed vary 
according to the age and size of the animal, and the 
manner in which it has been reared. They are much 
run upon by the graziers in Yorkshire, and the other 
northern districts. 

4. The Skyc breed, or Western Kyloes. — These 
were much admired by Mr. Bakewell, on account of the 
excellence of their shape : he often wished he had begun 
his improvements in cattle with them; for, however 
small, in point of size, they are in appearance, it is not 
easy to credit the weight to which, by attention and 
good feeding, they may ultimately be brought. 

Mr. Bake well's great partiality for small animals, with 
good shape, led him in theory beyond profit in practice ; 
and his ideas on offal are ill-founded. The sort of 
cattle he began his improvements from, when the best of 
the sort, as they have less offal, are more profitable to 
the breeder and grazier than any other kind of their size; 
but as Mr. Bakewell was situated on good land, no small 
breed could pay so well as large. In respect to size, 
this matter is fairly elucidated in Mr. Princep's cattle ; 
for there are certain other men's cattle as perfect. 
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in shape^ as his, but none so large — I mean of the same 
improved breeds: as to bone, Mr. Princep*s are far 
from being small, yet have less offal to the consumer 
than most other cattle. The greatest part of the oflTal 
lies in the fore quarter, particularly on the shoulders ; 
and the long-homed cattle of the improved breed have 
smaller shoulders, less thrown back, Uke as a horse ought 
to be, than any other breed. When I first saw Mr. 
Bakewell's cattle I made this remark ; it was perfectly 
evident to me, even at that time. A shoVt period after- 
wards I went to see Sir Harry Harpur's cows, which 
were then many in number, and of the best kinds ; 
among them was one immediately from Dishley : hav- 
ing: noticed her, I asked the cow-man if she were not 
from that place, when he said she was — a daughter of 
Stump's. It may be observed, the best long-horned 
cattle are longer in the rump, loins, and chine, than 
any other breeds ; consequently have more fine cuts 
before the butcher comes to the blade bone, for then the 
price immediately drops from 2J. to Sd, per pound, and 
sometimes more, and is even difficult to sell: therefore 
although the shoulders of a beast are not waste, or ofial, 
yet they are a loss ; and the best-made cattle are those 
that are the longest, with small shoulders, in proportion 
to their size. Now, if Mr. Bakewell had seen greater per- ^ 
fections in the Skye breed than in his own, there might 
have been one cross thrown in, to communicate some of 
those good qualities ; and by returning with the female 
offspring to the original kind, in two or three crosses the 
jiize lost would have been regained. — The Galloway Scot 
is the longest in the carcase, with the least shoulders, of 
any Scotch cattle I have remarked ; and there is no 
necessity to destioy any country's breed by crosses, 
though they may be so improved. 
5. The Northland cattle, from Inverness, Ross, 
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Sutherland, and Caithnessy are also small sized. This 
breed is remarkable for the delicacy of their flesh, and fat ; 
and for their meat being uncommonly well marbled. The 
distance from which they are driren being so great (from^- 
300 to sometimes 400 miles, even to the borders of Eng- 
land), it must bring them into low condition^ and conse- 
quently they require some time to recover their fatigue, 
after they get to their ultimate place of destination, before 
they begin to fatten. The price, however, is proportion- 
ably lower ; and there are few breeds that pay better 
for the time, and sort of food they will fatten upon, than 
these do; as they will thrive in gentlemen's parks, or on 
high spacious places, that would not sufHciently fatten 
many other breeds of cattle ; and the flesh of these cattle, 
so fed, is more luxurious eating than the very same 
cattle would be fattened on rich marsh land. 

Respecting the purchase of these different breeds, it 
is almost impossible to buy any bullocks in the High- 
lands of more than three years old ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that when they are young, and properly fed, 
they grow in size as they improve in condition — a cir- 
cumstance which adds greatly to the profit of the 
grazier. 

Note. — Kyloes means animals that have crossed the 
h/lesj or ferries, with which the Highlands of Scotland 
abound. The North Country cattle are called Norlands, 
in allusion to the situation of the district from which they 
came. 

SECTION XVI. 

Remarks and Observatiotis on different sorts of Cattle. 

If the reader require information respecting the 
#rigin of cattle, how descended, and whether imported, 
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or originally the stock of England or any part of the 
united kingdoms, I would refer him to Mr. Cnlley's 
treatise, it being out of my power to give a perfect ac- 
count ; and I think it more an object of advantage to 
have a full description of the separate kinds, with a dis- 
tinction of their properties and value, whether for fatten- 
ing or milking, and what sorts are the most likely to be 
profitable for the different soils and situations; which I 
will endeavour to describe in so plain a manner, that the 
suitable cattle may readily be found, as [well as bred^ 
to serve every useful purpose. 

Long-horns are best for humid clipiates, fertile but 
wet, and badly sheltered ; being better protected than 
many others, by thick hides, and long hair: they re- 
quire to range on rough pastures ; which liberty causes 
the store cattle to grow more rapidly in their younger 
stage, and, when they are admitted to have grass in the 
winter season, to fatten more quickly in the summer. 
ConfinemcDt does not agree with them : nature has not 
intended them for houses, or fold-yards : they may be 
admitted into fold-yards at night, to assist in making 
dung, but would thrive better, if the straw were given 
in open fields, with thorn fences round them, or plan* 
tations : — I had sufficient experience of this practice in 
Ireland. 

Yorkshire short-horns answer better than any other 
kind in houses and fold-yards: the reason seems obvious; 
OS they are not so well protected against the cold and 
wet, nature having given them, generally speaking, thin 
hides and short hair; and many of them are of a lender 
colour, some being all white, others having a great pro- 
portion of that colour ; while, from the enormous size 
they will attain, they require rich food at all times, deep, 
rich loamy soils, and to be well sheltered. This mode 
of treatment has been fully tried by the London cow- 
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keepers, but carried by them to an extreme; for not- 
withstanding these cows do thrive better than any 
others on high keep, hot cow-houses, and rich, hot, 
fattening food, appear not to be natural to them, as few 
thus treated thrive and milk more than three years: 
many of, them, when so kept, will regularly decline both 
in flesh and milk every season ; for which reason a town- 
fed cow is constantly rejected by the London cow- 
keepers, stnd is sold for a much less price, according to 
her appearance, and seeming real value, than cows im- 
mediately from the country, that have been milked by 
dairy-men : but heifers in their first calf are preferred. 
Hence it is evident that hot houses, and such forcing 
food, are improper for store cattle, and that hay and grass 
were intended by nature to preserve their health and 
constitution. The slaughter-men in this metropolis, 
with whom I have conversed, being in the habit of kill- 
ing those cows," say, that even a fat cow from the 
London cow-keepers has generally a decay in the coat 
of the stomach. I had a horse that worked in a mill in 
my brewery for about six years, where the men, having 
oportunities, frequently gave him hot grains the moment 
the wort was off; this horse was one day seized with a 
trembling and sweating, and in about an hour he died : 
when opened, his bag, or stomach, appeared regularly 
wasted to the thinness of gauze, which had burst, and 
the food was dispersed ill his body ; but, what was the 
most singular in this horse, he was remarkably fat at the 
time he died — clearly shewing that hot i'oocl is improper 
for animals of any kind. A cow has been known to be 
milked by the London cow-keepers for ten years; but 
such a proceeding is sure to be attended with a decline 
in profit every year, by giving less and less milk, and 
nearly a total loss at last : and it is allowed, the higher 
they are fed, the sooner they go off. From these 
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observations, and my own experience, I have, under the 
head of '' Rearing Calves,*' recommended turning them 
to the hay-stacks while they are at the kit. I hare 
observed that those men in London who deal in varions 
animals — birds, monkeys, 8cc. — put them out when it 
rains ; this shews the policy of the practice, as pouring 
water upon them would seem to answer every purpose ; 
but they say, that does not afford the same sort of re* 
freshment; and I am, therefore, of opinion, that all 
animals receive benefit from the open air, and by being, 
exposed to rain and snow. 

I have perhaps said enough respecting the treatment 
of cattle, and have particularised almost all the distinct 
breeds; but there are several breeding counties that 
have not been noticed. Numbers of cattle are bred in 
Lincolnshire. The breeders there, as in many other coun- 
ties, vary in opinion concerning the kinds of cattle they 
breed; some prefer the short-horns, others long-horns, 
and some a cross, which seems to me frequently to pro- 
duce the best ; — instance captain Pell's ox, at Smithfield 
— a Lincolnshire ox, allowed to be the best in the show : 
he was a cross between a long-horned bull and a short- 
homed cow. At the time I had the honour to ride with 
the late Duke of Bedford over the Woburn farms, when 
he shewed me the Hereford cattle, he asked me how I 
thought they were descended : I replied, they had every 
appearance of being a mixed breed, between long and 
short horns ; and he said, he was of the same opinion. 
Many instances have been known of the best and most 
profitable cattle being so bred ; and I do think an indivi- 
dual advantage may be obtained by crossing — similar to 
the manner in which Lord Orford bred his greyhounds., 
Suppose a cross were taken from a long-horned bull and 
a short-homed cow ; if the breeder were inclined to con- 
tinue the long-horned breed, he might put the offipring 
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to a long-horned bull, for two or thm timeay md then 
breed a bnll of half-horns, and pot to the cows so Mxed. 
I do not at all approve of putting a short-horned buU to 
a long-horned cow, unless he be an extsaordinarttj good 
beast, and very kindly fleshed ; for, i8 the male animal 
communicates so much of his own natare, it would rea- 
der the breed more frequently worst feedtff than better. 
A good breed might certainly be obtained by crossings 
though it seems contrary to the nature of thii^s^ and the 
breeds might be entirely lost by it; but I do not see 
where the harm would be, if a better breed were pro- 
duced. Doctor de Salis told me, when I surveyed the 
county of Bucks, that he had heard an old gentleman 
farmer say^ the Hereford breed originally were all red 
cattle — red faced, 8cc. ; when a bull brought in from 
some other part, with a white face, proving a good 
getter, was the forerunner of this most excellent breed, 
which I am inclined to think, if not the best, are as 
good grazier's beasts as any in England : at all events, b}*- 
what I could learn from the doctor, they were very 
much improved by the cross. In the county of Lincoln, 
Mr. Cttlley distinguishes Mr. Tindale, of Ureby near 
Sleaford, who breeds short-horns of a very large kind, 
md which he considers^inferior to few in any part of the 
kingdom. Many of them are white, or nearly so, and 
resemble the Yorkshire cattle, with some little variation, 
mttver for the better :— ^rom the general appearance of the 
Yorkshire cattle, a few only excepted, there seems to 
be 4IO cross in them. Mr. Tindale's cattle are rather 
meOo#er and finer in flesh than the greater part of the 
YorksWre breed, which undoubtedly were at first pro- 
cured from It very good sliort-horoed kind, and perhaps 
by a evoss. 

Notwithstanding so much has been said respecting the 
brnedB of eattl^, it is the opinion of some persons that 
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pae half of the qualifications go in at the mouth ; aad 
certaialy great care and attention are necessary^ in 
raisiog young cattle^ and in fattening theni afterwards : 
but I will iosert a remarkable instance, to shenf what 
breed will effeqt, and at the same time to pro^e 
tb^t no extraordinary progress can be made without 
attending to it. — ^The famous Yorkshire ox, bred by Mn 
£icl^d Dunbill, of Newton near Poncaster, was from 
a cow bought by Mr. Dunhill for the purpose of bein^ 
lfX9^^e fat : she proved in calf; and, near to the time she 
ought to have been sold, dropped this calf. When Mr. 
Dunhill was told what had happened^ he ordered the 
calf to be thrown into the river ; but the servant nian, 
out of pity, put it into a stable, and the chief food he 
could obtain for it was pot*!iquor, with now and then a 
small portion of milk. It was calved in September, and 
therefore ate very Uttle hay the first winter ; then sum- 
mered in a very good pasture : the next winter some 
straw and a small quantity of bay, but very little atten- 
tion paid to it; the following summer in the same pas- 
ture as before;— it had then attained the age of two 
years : — wintered entirely at straw ; summered on good 
grass: the next winter, at straw; and, from the most 
correct account^ he had not eaten one ton of hay at 
three and a half years old. With such keep and treat- 
ment he became a most amazing animal; in direct 
contradiction to the general opinion, and likewise to 
practice, as any check given when young is considered, 
and generally found, irrecoverable: but it may be said, 
there is no rule without an exception : and I think, 
large as he was, he must have been much larger, had he 
been properly supported in early life. At the time Mr. 
Foster of Scausby bought him for thirty-five guineas, he 
was three and a half years old, poor and lousy ; which 
shews it was from breed alone he acquired his surprising 
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size, and great value. After Mr. Foster obtained posses- 
sion of him, he pat him in an orchard/ covered over 
with spreading apple-trees, and of a poor limestone 
second strata ;— though on good land^ there is little nutri- 
ment in grass growing under trees ; but the best piece, 
of land in the farni was not fit to fiitten a Scotch oz, 
much more an ox of ^fi401S^ weight. This is a convince 
ing proof that Nature is not easily perverted in her 
operations. I have given this account to shew what 
may be expected from breed; for though, as I have 
before observed, many are of opinion that half the 
breed goes in at the mouth, no keep will raise an animal 
to this enormous size, if not bred to it. Attention to 
breed will effect wonders ; and this ox strengthens my 
opinion as to the propriety of breeding large animals, 
when at a distance from market, and they are not in- 
tended for the shambles at an early age. It may be 
seen in the human species, that a large boy, from twelve 
to eighteen, will be merely skin and bone, and at the 
age of thirty very corpulent. This ox, it would seem, 
had food just sufficient to keep him. He was not 
a well*formed animal, but must be deemed a profitable 
one ; as Mr. Foster, in about two years and a half, made 
200 guineas of him, which was a gain of l65 guineas, 
at the rate of 66 guineas a year: and although the 
being fought for by cocks is not a fair sale, his sin- 
gularity was the cause, and the profit the same. He 
was afterwards sold to Mr. Flint for 150 guineas : so that 
he paid all parties well. As a proof of the advantage of 
good breeding, I will give his pedigree :^he came of a 
large Yorkshire cow, got by a bull of Mr. Fuljam's of 
Aldwark, which was bred by Mr. Coats, got by a bull of 
*his own, sire of the famous York3hire cow, shewn by Mr. 
Coats at Smithfield ; and Mr. Coats sold one of the same 
breed, a bull, for 500 guineas at Mr. Strickland's sale. 
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This shews a;t what a distance good breed will appear, 
and how closely a breeder ought to attead to it, as like 
may be eirpected to get like ; and it is also observable, 
that qualities, whether good or bad, are more pardcit* 
larly transmitted by the sire than by the dam. 

It has been a received opinion, that large male animals 
are seldom good getters : Mr. Coats's old bull was the 
larf^est, fattest, and the very best, I ever saw, and it ap« 
pears he has proved a good getter ; nor can I conceive 
how such a notion should arise, for the size of an animal 
is, in great part, his value. If this ox bad been sold as 
a butcher's beast, l60 stone, at gs. 4c{. a stone, would be 
74/. 13i*4J.; and the inside fat twenty stone, at 6f. a 
stone, 6/. ; the hide 2/. ; in all 82/. 13^. \d. : he would 
have paid about 15/. a year, which is more than some 
small animals at the same age are worth. The great per-> 
fections of Mr. Day's ox and Mr. Coats*s cow were in 
their size ; for there have been many small animals as fat 
as them. Then the critic held out the fineness of meat, 
not the size, as a criterion : but this large ox, under 
every disadvantage, died as good a carcase of beef as 
any Kyloe Scot; while, about the same time, there was 
a small heifer, shewn in Barbican as a sight— she was a 
cross from an Alderney cow and an English bull, and 
had been greatly admired by the Leicestershire critics, 
and handlers, whose touch is so nice that they can feel 
gristle in the flesh, &c. ! and by many others, from her 
small bone and appearance, all extolling the fineness of her 
flesh— which, of all the bad beef I ever saw, produced 
the worst : the lean was as black as that of any horse 
could be which had died in his blood, and the fat yellow, 
and ran like oil ; on the whole, unsaleable ; and what the 
butcher could do with it, I know not. This fairly con- 
vinces me, that those consummate critics kfiow no more 
than other men, and that it is aU guess*work with them , 
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its well as with me. I bare at pY^sent a ^(Aoppop" 
tunity to 'lesirn, as Isee many beastsii bdth "belbiie tend 
After they are killed. The butcher of ^hdtti I btiy my 
meat ha3 been a cutting butcher for forlV yettn ; 'me 
kills chiefly Scotch or Suffolk baUle, .of tb^ be^t kinds ; 
and I have reason to say, ho vAto ill iJonddti elds, on 
the average, better beef thtm 1 fid: 1 ptus fiis doof 
almost every da;y, and generally rfee it living, aid deaA ; 
and I somietimes think both He Md I gtie$s right thirtji^^ 
iaine times out of forty. I judge as mndh from the appear- 
atice as by the feel ; and the butcher, although he has 
teen in the habit of cutting three or /our beasts weekly 
for forty years, chooses them more from the sort and 
appearance than by the handling ; he merely hrtndles to 
feel fot fat, riot for fine flesh. 

But the large ox above mentioned was the most ex- 
traordinary beast I ever saw ; as he had a great head, 
very large bone^, proliibei'ant knee joints, a dull eye — 
altogether a very coarse-looking animal; without any 
thing to recommend him as a good carcase of beef: 
under all circumstances his proving so good a butcher's 
least was very much out of the common course of 
things ; for it was supposed he had lost forty stone while in 
London. I frequently saw him during that time, when 
he wotild not eat lihtseed cake, it being the month of 
June ; he was fed entirely upon potatoes and hay — 
both bad feed at that season : he would fall asleep 
'Ieis he stood, while eating, which is very uncommon, 
and slee^ for some time in that posture. It was sup- 
posed that he was sore with lying, and did so for 
case; but that could not be the reason, as, after he was 
killed, the insides of his hoofs were fourid to be in a 
'state of decay— a kind of mortification. The offal being 
^Ighed, the account was as follows :— 
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Price At wbichiold. 

St. lb. L. i. d. 
Carcase^ M. 9^ per stone . . e64 15 . 6ft 18 fti 

Head 7 7*050 

Tongue ft 2^ . 10 6 

Heart 1 5^ . 5 6 

Melt 1 7i 

Leg 4 0} 

Shin ft 6| 

Sticking and clod 15 i 

Pat 15 6 . 3 16 

Hide ft 10 

Tripe, feet, &c - - . 15 

Fry, kidneys, and sweets • • - - • 1ft 3| 



■ ■ ■ » ■ 



Total . St. 317 H ^-71 13 6 

The author lias here particularised the largest offal that 
ever has been noticed ; the skin from nose end to tail 
end was 6 yards 8 inches — probably the largest ox ever 
exhibited. It is the opinion of all the butchers who saw 
liim when he first came tp London, that he would then 
have weighed 300 stone and upwards in carcase, which 
would have been near the weight of the Blackwell ox. It 
is extraordinary he had only 15lb of fat on one of his kid- 
.neys. His beef was very well marbled with fat, and of a 
good colour, and readily sold at about 5\d. a stone more 
than the market price, averaging about As. 4d. a stone 
at that time. 

From the large size and coarse make of this ox, he 
was with difficulty sold at 60/. one guinea returned : the 
butchers, knowing he had been losing weight for some 
time, concluded he would die an almost unsaleable car- 
case 'j whereas^ on the contrary, he was one of the best 
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carcases in the market, and much better proportioned 
with lean than over-fed animals are in common^ being 
far superior to Mn Pay's famous Yorkshire ox, a sid^ 
of which was brought from Oxford to be shewn in 
London about the same period, and proved scarcely 
saleable. 

I cannot see how it would be a misfortune to a breeder 
if he were accidentally to drop in with a breed similar 
to the Yorkshire ox, Mr, Day's ox, and Mr. Coats'-s 
Yorkshire cow: if it be a misfortune, Mr. Princep's 
long-horns cannot be the best ; as the only superiority 
they have over Mr. Mundy's cattle is their large size : 
for none can excel Mr. Mundy'« breed in beauty and 
aptitude to fatten. Mr. Astley is another excellent 
breeder, whose cattle are neither so large i^ Mr. Prin- 
cep*8, nor so sfnall as ^r. Mundy's, but between the 
two ; and the critic is still obliged to confess that Mr. 
Princep's are the best : which consolidates my opinion — 
that the biggest, if of a good kin^i, are the most valuable. 
Now, as I wish, in this work, candidly to give all the 
necessary information of which I aiki possessed (and 
although I vary from the critic in some instances, I do 
not in all), if I wanted a bull to correct improper shape, 
and to give aptitude to fiitten, I certainly should apply 
to Mr. Mundy ; for when a breeder attempts too much 
at once— size, fashion, and aptitude, all at one time — he 
is likely to get wrong. Aptitude is, in my opinion, the 
grand desideratum, and ought to be the first object of 
the breeder's pursuit ; and I ain not certain that aptitude 
would not be as easily obtained in large as in some small 
animals: for since I saw Mr. Princep's cattle, my mind 
has been wavering. Very early in life, I was in Craven 
and Lancashire^ in quest of a bull ; in the first of which 
places I saw sonve cattle much resembling Mr. Mundy's, 
Md in Lancashire I met with some similiar to Mr. Prin-> 
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cep's : the Craven cattle were much the completest and 

fattest ; the Lancashire, the largest, not so handsome, 

many of them haying a fall or hollow at the back of the 

shoulder, and seeming not so broad in the chine, bat 

much longer than the Craven, and particularly in their 

mmps, which is a most excellent point. When I was at 

Mr. Princep's, his best bull coming out of the house, I 

discovered him to be of the Lancashire breed by his 

length, as he passed the doorway: I immediately said 

to Mr. Princep, '' These were originally Lancashire 

cattle;** he replied, they were, bred by Mr. Fenwick, 

The bull I bought at the time I was in that county was 

bred by Mr. Fenwick ; and Mr. Princep's best bull bore 

|K> striking a likeness to him, that it struck me at the 

moment. I was pursuaded to purchase that bull rather 

contrary to my own inclination, wishing to prefer a 

Craven bull ; but I was a very young grazier at the time, 

about the age of eighteen : I had an old jobber with me, 

belonging to the county, who knew all the breeders, and 

I think I saw upwards of sixty bulls during the time I 

was there. The bull I purchased seemed, as I thought 

at the time, to be long and tethery, a sort I was afraid 

would not readily get fat; nor was I ever satisfied in 

my choice until I had Mr. Princep's cattle. Some 

of the offspring were, as I expected, very fine, grand 

lookjng cattle, but they did not readily fatten, nor did 

they lay on their fat in so regular a manner, being 

patchy \ but he was nevertheless a good getter. The 

first, he got was a heifer, out of a short-liorned cow, 

which my father had bought for the purpose of milking, 

rather than for breed, being indifferently shaped: the 

heifer, at the age of two years, happening to lame 

herself in the tifHing joint, and being thought incurable, 

was killed, and cut up in separate weighs to 6861b, afker 

having been kept only as a store ; which was unconunon 
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proof for die age : she would lww.|Nrodiio(idl|t<^tiiBe, 
at ^d. a pound, fi2/. 17$. 4d.; the. offiil^ at loist, worth 
3/.; in all 25/. M9..4d. I have^dbetefore^ aftydoabta^ 
nvhether size and aptitude ought iiot to be nore parti- 
cularly attended to, than small bo&e and •coiyect Byiii« 
tnetry, as it appears to me that length must, give 'Weighty 
and is consequently desirable. . Mr. Priaoeip told ao 
anecdote when I was with him» on. my observiiog the re« 
markaUe length of hi$ cattle : he said, he pa&one day shew- 
ing them to a gentleman, who, as the man was turning 
the betft bull out of the house, exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, " When will all your bull be out ! " 

This anecdote brought to my recollection a remark 
make by a gentleman at Alford market, where my father, 
or some of the family, always attended weekly : I hap- 
•pened to be there, and as I had been in the county of 
Lancashire, and in Craven, the farmers were making 
many enquiries respecting different matters ; among the 
lest one farmer asked, '^ What is this bull, that is so ge- 
nerally attracting?" on which another farmer present, who 
had seen him, having a walking-stick in his hand nearly four 
feet long, immediately replied, '' His rump is as long as this 
stick ! ^ These observations serve to shew, that probably 
one of the greatest excellences in Mr. Princep's cattle is 
their length, with smallness in their shoulders, giving so 
many fine cuts along their upper parts. But Mr. Prin- 
cep's cows are remarkably fat ; so much so, that I think 
•if half a dozen of them were put in at the Smithliekl 
show in their milking state, there would be very fev; of 
the cattle exhibited, and made up for that pqrpose, that 
would equally attract the eyes of the public. If Mr. 
Princep's cattle are rendered as fat as Mr.Mundy's 
with the same keep, they must be doubly superior : and, 
from my own opinion and experience,,! have not the least 
-^k>abt but they are; as, among my own cattle^ and 
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those of other people, I have pretty generally »een the 
largest, of the isairie year and kind, in the be^t condition; 
I have been led by general opinion to snspect that Mr. 
Mundy'is cattle ate more ihttening than Mr. Prhicep*s : 
yet I have iio right from my own view to think so ; fbr 
at the time I saw them, part of Mr. Mandy's coW», 
though in much better Keep than Mr. Princep's, were nok 
so fat ;— Tiow they had been treated during the summer i 
could not tell. There was one thing which prejudiced rojr 
mind much in favour of Mr. Mutidy's cattle, viz. it was 
in the month of September that I visited his farm, vxA 
his park lying very conveniently situated for the inhabit* 
ants of Derby, he permits them to pasture their cows m 
it ; I think the number seemed to be about eighty ; and 
as they probably belonged to half as many diifefent 
•people, without doubt bought of jobbers, cow by cow, 
and from various parts of the'kingdotn, it se^eMs almost 
impossible the whole mass of these coWs could be se- 
lected of a bad kind ; and as, at least, tnany of them 
had grazed in the park all the summer, they had had a 
proper time to fatten, but there was iiot a single cow iti 
the whole number that had the least pretensions to 
fat : while Mr. Munday had some of his own cows pas- 
turing among them, many of which were fatfer than li 
single cow could be found to be on some market days ill 
Smithfield. I do not know a better trial, as an experi- 
ment, could be made, to shew the great perfections of 
his own cattle. I particularly mention thisgentleman's 
cattle, not only to convince my readers of their perfection, 
but to acquaint them where the best bt^ed of cattle fdr 
'fattening are to be obtaiiled. Mr. Munday mentioned ^ 
circumstance, of one of his dairy cOws giving l^lb df 
butter in one week, in a trial against a nei<;hbour's^ cchir : 
^hich is to me somewhat ^tjifaordinary; as it is doiitMry 
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to the general opinion respecting this kind of eows, or 
almost any other, with such aptitude to fatten. 

At the time I viewed Mr. Princep's, Mr. Mnndy's, 
and Mr. Astley's dairies of cows, I, inspected many others 
in the neighbouring parts, which were rather inferior ; 
but, to do the dairymen justice, they have the most va- 
luable lots of cows thereabouts, of any part of the king- 
dom I ever visited : the names are too numerous to men- 
tion in this work. I saw Mr. Cox's cow«dairy, and a 
very fine show bull ; and Mr. Honeyhorn's famed bull ; 
both pf which were very fat, but not equal in size to Mr. 
Princep's : Mr. Astley had some young bulls, very pro* 
mising : Mr. Knowles shewed ^ v^ry good bpll. I men* 
tion these gentlemen, as being capital breeders. 
. I cannot close this section, without setting forth some 
of the valuable perfections of the Yorkshire co^v, which 
I think the most valuable of all others, where land is 
anifable to raise them ; her superiority in giving large 
quantities of milk, and standing the London cp^-houses 
and hot food, is scarcely to be estimated. It may not 
be improper to forewarn the reader, thai different trials 
have been made by the London cow-keepers of other 
breeds, and they none of them will stand the London 
treatment, especially the last valuab]e breeds; for al- 
though the aptitude of the latter is so very great with 
open air, and they will even stand country cow- 
houses tolerably well, by giving them hay, cabbages, 
turnips, 8cc. yet where trials have been made in London, 
from their thick hides, long hair, and a constitution that 
requires a cool and humid atmosphere, they very readily 
lose their flesh ; the skin cleaves to the ribs, and is not to 
be freed by any means till the spring grass comes on. 
Now, in the town and vicinity of London, what a dif- 
ference would it makci supposing the Yorkshire cow to 
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give double the quantity of milk of many other esteemed 
breeds ! and I am clearly of opinion she does on the 
average, and one out of four fatten at the same time. 
If the cow-keeper only gets a fair living profit from the 
superior quantity of milk these cows give, he would re* 
quire more than double the number of any other breed 
for the same purpose, and must consequently double the 
price to his customers : while the capital laid out would 
be considerably more, to which add the interest ci 
money expended in buying two covfs instead of one, the 
greater loss in stock, not fattening at the time they ai^ 
milking, going much longer dry between the times of 
calving, much waste food and loss of time, together with 
the great difference in the value of the carcase, and the 
disadvantages appear insurmountable. It is not uncom- 
mon for a Yorkshire cow to return nearly the price she 
cost, after being milked six, nine, and sometimes twelve 
months, or two years : and I have known an idstance of 
a cow milking even three years, and then selling at aa 
advanced price. Mr. Wellan bought a polled cow at the 
high price of 35/., milked her three years, and then sold 
her for 48/. Heifers of this breed, at the age of three 
years, are commonly sold in lots of the best kind, at from 
25/. to 28/. each : the oxen are sold at less per pound 
than any other kind, and are treated with contempt; but 
they supply a valuable consumption in the navy ; and I 
heard a captain of a merchant ship say, that he had fre- 
quently victualed at Cork in Ireland, and other ports, 
but never met with any beef equal to English beef, as no 
other took salt so well, nor any place equal to London^ 
and he always found the largest beef the best. There- 
fore, these oxen being of so superior a size, although 
sold at low prices, I question if any kind of cattle average 
so much money at the same age ; the heifers and oxen 
together pay more to the breeder and grazier for what 
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they contaime, thaa any oibfir |tif^ It l^fX %P![%^c 
to mention what ihej ^o befiyre t^ i^^!^ ^V^&^ • — 
the greater piut are bred fifOfn fhfi^ tfi ft^^ ^^#^4 
miles from IawicIod ; i^t the age of duD^ qif iqujcj^^ the^ 
come to lin^oln, Boston, an4 at))^ fs^^.^ ^jh^Jt cpui^^» 
wd are then driven tvyenty or thirtj q^ijes to the mar^j^eif ; 
they, therefore, seldom travel 1^ tluip one hundred ani^ 
fifty miles in the spring, po the gra^ijeiff P^K^ur^ which i^ 
that age must necessarily cut thf m up, and. th^ mu^t Ih» 
some tim^ before they entirely recover their feet i^gain ; 
that b^Og about May, in about three months they begin 
tp come to market, when they have an equal distance to 
travel tp Iion(]on, and must consequently lose much of 
Aeir fajt, especially as so little time has been given them 
to, feed; thus, considering the many disadvantages under 
which they labour, they must be deemed a profitable 
IQjTt of cattle: all pther kinds of large cattle are pearer 
iHjarkM^ and ^mcMit all of the English breeds kept to 
gre^t^r ages. 

The Hereford oxen are the first in esteem, and pro- 
h^ly merit it, but they encounter few of the disad* 
VW^es to which the Yorkshire cattle are exposed : their 
JQurpey is short, not more ^together than a hundred 
miles, a^d that travelled at twice, coming forty or fifty 
IDile3 to the grazi/er, by whom, when fattened, they are 
lent JtQ Smithfield, generally about five or six years old. 
The Sussex are somewhat similar, but, from their ap« 
jnearance, of greater age— from six to seven ; but on the 
ayeragie, I think, theiie are no oxen brought to London 
|ig complete, there being few bad ones among them. 
The Devpp travel further than either of the two preced* 
4jDg, but i\ot so far as the Yorkshire ; and are, in general, 
lighter cattle, and made for travelling, or they seem to 
h^ y.oun^r. Of the long-homed Leicester there is seldom 
M ox ^ he seen* There are some long-horned Irish, 
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and Lancushire : tbeae sorts come young, and when fiit^ 
which does not often happen, they are said to be ii9 
good butcher's beasts as any that stand On Sneatbftelcl 
stones. As to cows, there is scarcely ai fat cow to btO 
seen of either of the three last-mentioned kinds ; there 
seems not to be any English breed so frequently brought 
to Smithfield as the Yorkshire. Scotch cattle oome very 
great distances, but generally arrire against the winter^ 
and are consequently well rested before they are put to 
grass. 

Thus I have endeavoured fully to explain the dispo* 
sitions and various qualities of all the most useful cattle 
bred and fed in England, and the purposes for whicb 
they are the best adapted ; as also to shew where they are 
to be found, and the separate situations suited to the 
different kinds. In most cases, the richer the land th^ 
larger the cattle, even near market ; as Mr. Westcar, 
one of the most respectable graziers near London, and in 
llie highest fame, grazes; the largest Hereford oxen in 
preference to small ones, doubtless finding them more 
profitable : it therefore seems proper only to fatten 
smaller cattle as land declines in value. And although I 
recommend small cattle on many sorts of land, I do not 
think them proper for winter feed, as I am clear that 
large cattle are the best suited to that season. An ox of 
I400lb weight requires no more looking after than one of 
700lb ; and all winter-fed oxen ought to be brought to 
market before hot weather. But when those large ani- 
mals come to the consumer, the offal is commonly started 
as an objection by all critics ; though that is only the- 
oretical, as is clearly shewn in this work, by some correct 
experiments, in which, with very few exceptions, small 
animab have been proved to have more offal than those 
of the larger kinds : and although it is an almost general 
opinion that small fat oxen find quicker sale than large 
ones, I have seen no difference on that head ; for a com- 
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pletely &t one, let his size be what it may, it readily sold 
in London :— but this idea may hare arisen from there 
being so few large fat oxen in comparison with the small 
cattle, as there is much more poor than rich land. 

To support my opinion in favour of large cattle, I will 
give the weights of some that have engaged obaenration. 

Mr. Culley, in page 48 to -51 of his treatuk^|^Yes the 
following correct accounts. — yrn.*,!-^..} . 

** These oxen [the short-homed breedJtoQommonly 
weigh from 60 to 100 stone (141b to the stone), and they 
haye several times been fed to 120, 150, and some par- 
ticular ones to upwards of 150 stone, the four quarters 
only. — Mr. Hill, of Blackwell, near Darlington, in the 
eoun^ of Durham, in December, 1779y had an ox 
killed, rising six years old, of his own breeding and 
feeding, the particulars of his weight, 8cc. are as under : 



tt. Iht. L, t. d. 

Two fore quarten 75 7 at4f.perst. 15 S 
Hind ditto •. 76 3 at 5i. ditto 19 1 



Wc of vliole car. 151 10 

Tallow . • . 11 at 4«. ditto 

Hide • • • • 9 at 4f . ditto 



34 3 
S 4 
1 16 



Total 



171 10 Value . 38 3 



Praeni value, L, t. d. 
at9t.3(f.ast. (34 13 1 
or8{<f.perIb.{34 18 7} 



69 10 


H 


at 9s. 4d, a ft. 5 2 


8 


at 6$, Sd, ditto S 16 


3 



Total 



77 9 7f 



" Two oxen, bred and fed by Sir Henry Grey, Bart. 
of Howick, in Northumberland, seven years old, were 
killed in March, I787y and weighed as follows : — 

" The Red Ox. 

St. ttf. L. t. d. I Prf9€fU value. L, «. d.. 

Two fen qaarten 8S S at 4i. per ^ 16 8 6 L^ 9,, ^^ ft f ^^ ^^ ^ 



Hind ditto 



70 t aftSf. ditto . 17 IS 6 



Wt of whole car. 15S 9 34 1 

Tdlow ... 16 7 at 4t. ditto .860 
Hide .... 9 S aft 41. ditto . 1 16 6 



Total . 178 4 Vdoe . 59 3 6 



(.32 3 11| 

69 16 04 
at 91. 4d. a ft 7 17 8 
at 61. 3d. ditto S 17 S 



Total • 80 11 91 
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" Mottled Ox. 



ft. Ua, L, i. d. 

Two fine ijutiten 80 7f at4«.|>erst. 16 S t 
Bind ditto . . Tf 0^ at 5t. ditto 16 3 



Wt ofwlMlear. 15f 8 S4 f 4 

TaUow ... 16 «t4«. ditto 540 
Bide .... 9 11 at 4t. ditto 1 19 f 



••■^i>Mi**l 



Total • 178 5 Vdoe . 59 f 6 



Pfftent Vdt$. L. fi <L 

•t9i.«Aait.f3«l^" 
l85 4 

69 18 5 
at 91. 4d ditto 7 9 4 
at6i. 3a. ditto 3 10 

Total . . 80 8 f 



" An OX, five years old, brecl and fed by Mr. MU- 
banks, of Barningham, in Yorkshire, was killed at Bai> 
nard-castle, in April; 1789, by Mr. Lonsdale ;— bis 



ft tti. L» s. 4. 

Two fore quarters 74 8f at 44.perst. 14 18 6 
Hind ditto . . 75 10 at 5i. ditto 18 18 7 



Wt of whole car. 150 4§ 53 17 

Tallow ... 16 at 4f. ditto 340 
Hide .... 10 11 at 4«. ditto 930 



Total . 177 li Value . 39 4 



at9».Si.att/^ * ® 
(.34 14 9 



68 18 t 
at 9«.4<i. ditto 7 9 4 
at6f. 3d.ditto 3 7 5| 



Total . . 79 14 «| 



'' From the above statement it appears, that the Barniqg'- 
ham ox, at five years old, was of equal value with the 
others at six and seven. 

^ The heaviest females of this breed of cattle that 
have come to our knowledge, were, 

*' A cow, bred by William Smith, Esq. of Togston^ 
Northumberland — ' 



Two ibre qosrten • . • « 65 4 
Hind ditto 62 7 



Weight ef careve . . . . 1S7 11 

Tallow 15 is 

Hide 6 8 



Total . 



. 150 5 



FreMRl felve. 


L. $. d. 


•(t9i.Mpereloiie 


C 59 18 € 
1 S8 13 



Total . 



58 11 # 
7 7 4 
5 1 0| 

. 67 19 10| 



M 
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" A spaytd heifer, six years old, bred and fed by 
Sir Henry Grey, Bart, the carcase of nliich weighed 
134 St. 6 lb." 

A short-homed heifer, brt'd and fed at Boynion, by the 
late Sir George Stricldnnd, Bart, whitli has bt-en so much 
admired by the best of jvirlge?, was killed on Wednesday, 
thea7thof May, 1808, at KiUmm, Cumberland. Whea 
liviog, her measurements ucre as follow: — Lrngib from 
the horn to the top of tbc tail 7 feet 4 inches; height 
from the ground to the point of iiie breast 1 fool 6 inches ; 
thence to tlie top of the shoulders 3 feet 1 inch;'width 
across the hips 2 feet 7 inches ; girth round the first rib 
9 feet 10 inches ; ditto round the (lank 8 feet 2 inches; 
ditto behind the arms 8 feet 7 inches; ditto of the fore 
leg 7i inches. 



WeigAt when dcud. 



»W, ,^i 



\<M. lU. 
. U Si 



II»d tnd long 

y«i . . . 

HWe »ud born 



By the above weight it appears that ibc offal of tliis 
animal was less by 15 stone ISj lb than one third of her 
whole weight, which is probably suiaikr in proportion 
than any other cow possessed, as two fililis is the general 
allowance. When cut up, She measured on the rib 8 
inches, top of the loin 7 inches, middle of the rump 
9 inches. 



«•!•. 
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Value, 

it, lbs. L, f. d. 

Fore quarters . . . V5 3f at 9j. 2d, per ttonc IS 13 6^ ' 

I>itto 25 at ditto ... . . IJ 11 S| 

Hiiid quarters ... 23 4} at ditto .... 11 18 t4 

Ditto S3 7 at ditto .... 12 1§ 

TaJlow ...... 14 1 at 9f. 4d. per stone 611 4 

Hide, &C. 5 2 1 If 1§ 

Head and tougue . . 2 11 10 

Heart aod liver ... 23 10 



Total ralue . . L.58 11 7§ 



On Wednesday, the 27th of May, 1808, a cow wm 
killed by Mr. James Cale of Ledbury, bred and fed by 
E. Walwyn, Esq. of Hellens, on hay and turnips, which 
weighed 16 score per quarter : — tlie hind quarters weighed 
l6 score 4ll3and the fore quarters 15 score l61b; the fat 
weighed 9 score. This cow was of the true Hereford 
breed, and calved in August last. 

L» s* dm ■ 
The fore quarters, 1,2801b, or 91 stone 6lb 

(14 lbs to the stone), at 9^- ^d. per stone . 41 18 1 

Supposing this cow's offal equal to Mr. , 

Strickland's 986 



Total value • . X.51 6 7 



It should be observed, the cattle given in Mr. Culley's 
,book were slaughtered from nineteen to twenty-nine, 
years ago, when they appear to have been heavier than, 
at the present time, as the carcase of the cow mentioned, 
weighed . 127 stone lllb> and Mr. Strickland's weighed 
only 97 stone ift; the difference SO stone lOlb: hide, 
Mr. Strickland's 5 stone 2lb, the other 6 stone 81b ; tal- 
low in Mr. Strickland's 14 stone lib, in the other 15 
stone 12lb: the difference in weight of hide 1 stone 6lb; 

M 2 
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ditto in tallow 1 stone lift: to shew the diflference ia 
value, the account will stand thiif 3 

St. lbs. L. f . d. 

Beef • . SO 10 at Qi. 2(f. per stone • • 14 1 6| 

Hide ..16 At (k 3^. dittQ . • .0 8 11 

Talloir .111 at 91. 4if. ditto • * • IS 8 

JU15 7 1* 



The difference, therefore, is 15/. 7s. l^d. in favour of 
the old breed, which is a considerable sum ; but there ia 
a worse eonsideratioa than that, in what is thought to be 
an improved breed— >the cows ^ive very little milk (my 
inlbrmation on this snbject comes from a principal cow* 
keeper in London) ; and a cow's milk is worth more than 
her carcase. But I believe the present rage for small 
bones in cattle, and other animals, is founded on a very 
had principle ; the excellency of those animals has been 
not properly elucidated ; the fact is, the diminution of 
bone occasions a diminution of almost all other useful 
qualities. The light offal of Mr. Strickland's cow is re* 
marked ; but where would have been the barm, if, with not 
more expense in rearing and fattening, the weight of the 
offal had been greater, and she had been SO stone heavier i 
I am perfectly satisfied, from the correct experiments in 
feeding animals recorded in this work, that there is but a 
very small difference between a large, coarse* made 
animal, and a delicate, small-boned one ; that either ex** 
treme is wrong ; and that the light, small bones, prodaoe 
Hght carcases of flesh, which will be more clearly seen 
every day, and any man who attends Smithfield market 
may be convinced of the fact, either in cattle or in sheep, 
pigiff fcc. In regard to the feeding of cattle, cow«keepen 
who milk three or four hundred cows, a less or greater 
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Bumber, give regularly to each ooW An tqunl proportidil 
of food ; now^ if there were the diSereact which critici 
have for a long time pretended, the world might belitTt 
that some of the cows would leave half their allowauot, 
while others would be half-starved. This is a strong 
case, and carries proof with it, that cattle in general eat 
nearly the same quantity, as many of these cows vary ia 
size and shape— some are smalUboned and some very 
large, some have fine features, and some are quite tht 
contrary : for although mostly Yorkshire cows, they art 
of various make and appearance, yet they are very rardjf 
seen to leave any of their food, or seem td want morij 
and it is evidently not the interest of a cow-keeper to 
stint or starve any of his cows ; therefore, if they did not 
consume nearly alike, he would allow them dilferent pro* 
portions. As to the offal, that will be fully considered ia 
another part of this work ; but I am of opinion, that aa 
ox of 3001b weight contains more offal, namely, what 
the consumer pays for, but does not eat, than an ox of 
2,200ib weight : and it is with the breeders of cattle to 
consider what they are about, for I am certain that fh€ 
general idea respecting small bones, and very fine smaD 
beads, is wrong. I would not be understood to re- 
<^nnnend a coarse animal, but one in make like the fat 
cow described at the beginning of this work, with as large 
limbs, and a clean bone ; in the middling way, aeithet 
large nor small : for I am thoroughly convinced thai very 
tmall bones and sinews, which generally go together, iiH 
dicate small quantities of flesh, causing light weights mA 
bad butcher's cattle, which is a loss to all parties con* 
cerned, but eventually falls heaviest on the consumer* 
My intention being to as clearly elucidate every matter 
at I possibly can, I will give the dead weights of di« 
eattb sh««iip fov priaet at the Snithfidd ihow, 1807- 
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Class J. Prizes of Thibty Guineas.— Ifr, WUliam 

Flowers^ deep-red Hereford ox. 

The return from Mr. J. Dobita, of No. 46, Shoreditch, 
who killed this ox, states the dead weight as follows : — 

i 

8 lb to 14lbto 
the St. the st 

St. lb. Su lb, L. $. a. 

Carcase, foar *) 
quarters . . C 910 3 ISO 5 at Ok fd. per it of 14 tb 55 1 11 

Hide and horns . 16 9 3 at 6f. Sd. ditto, ditto . J 18 1 
Head, tongue, 

and pluck 
&itrails,aodcon 

tents . . 
Blood . . 
taUow 



• • 



} 
I 



16 2 - - 10 

45 7 05Q 

10 1 

S3 13 3 ' at 94. 4(i. ditto, ditto . .639 



WLole value . L. 64 17 9 



Mr. William Flowers* Hereford ox (which came as a com- 
panion to the above). 

The return from Mr. William Browning, butcher, of 
Leather-lane, who killed this ox, states the dead weight 
as follows, viz. 

8 lb to 14 lb to 
the St. the st. 

$L lb. St. lb. L. s. d. 

Carcase, or quarters 167 4 96 8 at 9s. 2<£. per st. of 14 lb 4-15 3 

Loose fat ... 31 6 13 6 at 9f. 4d. ditto, ditto 5 16 

Bide and horns . 15 8 8 at 6i. Sd. ditto, ditto 2 13 T 

Hetd, pluck, & feet 14 1 ... . 10 

ikitrub, emptj . 13 1 

^piood 



• • • 



5 



} 



5 



Whole vahie . L.b3 9 10 



Class v.— JIfr. Martin WebherU Devon ox. No, 1. 

.The return of Mr. John Lomas, butcher, of Kensing- 
ton, svbo killed this 0X| states the dead weight as follows ;--* 
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8 lb to 


14 lb to 










the St 


llie hU 










St, lb. 


St, lb. 






L. i. d. 


Carcate, or quarters 


163 6 


87 12 


at9t 


.Sd. per St. of 14 lb 


40 18 5i 


Loose fat ... . 


«9 


16 8 


at9f. 


4<L ditto, ditto . 


7 14 8{ 


Hide aud horns . . 


11 


6 4 


at 6t. 3d. dittos ditto • 


1 18 9| 


Head aiid tongue . 


4 1 


- - 


• 


• • • • 


10 


Feet 


3 2 


- ) 








Heart and lights 


2 3 

1 7 


:} 


• 


• • • • 
Whole value . L 


5 


Idver and melt 


.51 6 to 



Mr. Martin Webber's Devon ox, No. 2. 

The return from Mr. John Lomas^ asabove, who killed 
this ox, slates the dead weight as follows, viz. 





8 lb to 
the St. 


14 lb to 
the St. 












St. lb. 


St. lb. 






L. 


I. d. 


Carcase, or quarters 


141 


80 8 


at9f.2<i. per St of 14 lb 


36 


18 7 


Loose fat . . . . 


23 5 


13 6 


at 9f . 4d. ditto, ditto 


• 


6 


5 4 


Hide and hoins . . 


10 2 


C 10 


at 6i. Sd. 4iXto, ditto 


• 


2 


1111 


Head and touguc . 


3 6 


m m 


• . • • 


• 





10 


Feet 


2 7 


1 










Heart and lights 
Liver and melt . . 


2 1 


I 


. • . • 


• 





S 


2 2 


J 


' Whole Talue . 


L.46 


J0{ 

















Class VI. Prize of Twenty Guineas. — Mr. Samuel 

Chandler's French and Devon ox. 

The return of Mr. Philip Reynolds, butcher, of N<^ 12d» 
High-«itreet, Borough, who killed this ox, itatea the. 
dead weight as follows : — 

81b to 14lbto 
the St. the st 

St Of. St. lb. L. i, d. 

Carcase, or quarters 136 2 77 12 at 9s. 2a. per st. of Itib 35 13 8| 

Loose fat ... 24 2 13 12 at 9t. 4^. ditto.'ditto . 694 

Hide and horns . 10 6 6 f at 6j. 3<f. ditto, ditto • 1 18 4 

Head and tongue .53 - - 10. 



iffa 



*et 3 fi 

XeMt,Altb,iwc«t- 

bcMd, neU, kM- 

ft^ .... s * 
TApe (withoot bt), 

ftck, leed, li*cT, 

4eik airf Mtraili 9 3 
CooUnUafnunili 5 fi 
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ClasaVII. fnKOfTMvGviKtM.'^Mr.StauutCkatid. 
let's black Scotch H^htand ox. 

The retoFD from Mr. Philip Reynoldt, as above, who 
miled tbis ax> states the d«ad woight as follows^ viz. 



W mJib J tongue . 

rwi 

bread, mdl, ml 

^rk, ited. Jin4 

Cmicbu oI 



aft.ii uibH 

IheiL the It. 

St. Ih St Ik X. (. d. 

Bl 4 46 S M9*-!Ap">t-ofHlk U C 11 

10 O S 10 4 Ol 4d ditto, ditio . < U 4 

• S 4 9 tt 61. M ditto, ditto .18 6^ 

41 10 

t 



T 
6 
4 4 



^< aboT^ acconaitl of ttte weights of catllv were 

foBtfi' irom Mr. A- YouBg'i " AH^Ait" £oi Apol 
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I8O89 with the addition of the second columDf in whicb 
the weight is brought into ttones of lAXb, for the purpose 
of reconciling it to the calculations of different counties; 
and a third column, shewing the value in moneyi accord- 
ing to the present prices. 

If the Yorkshire cattle are as large and fitt as they weie 
when Mr. Culley recorded those I have taken from his 
treatise, the reader will, by examining, find the York* 
shire ox to exceed the Hereford in weight, by, taking 
the very best of both kinds, from 700 to 840)b a carcase* 
The average weight of Sir Henry Grey's two oxen wai 
-—the carcases 152 st. 8ilb, tallow 16 st. S^Iby hides 
9 St. 6i1b: Mr. W. Flowers' two oxen together average 
108 8%. 5i&p tallow 10 St. 11%, hides 8st. 12ib: con- 
sequently Sir Henry Grey's Yorkshire oxen exeeedcd 
Mr. Flowers' Hereford as follows :— 

*Sr. lb. St. lb. Difference. L. 9. 4, 

Sir Henry Grey*! 
YorkshJre»car- 

. • . J5S 4y44 S «tff.SdLpcritsr Ul^SO S 4 



Mr.Fbwen^He- 

nfbrd.caicwet 108 5}. 

Sir H. Grej'v ^ 

taBow . . 16 Sir 

Mr.Flawerf.tiO. Y^^ t ».. 4d ditto, ditf . 1 IS 7 

low ... . If 11 J 

SirH.Grey'f.hide 9 6* 1 . -^ .. ..^ 

%M ^ \1> . ^{oSft tX6t.U. ditto, ditto . $ 9 

Mr. Fkmen; do. 8 IS j ^ 

Thus, Sir Henry Grey's exceeded Mr. Fowers' in 
¥alue, each 22i U. Id., or the two together 44/. Si. 2d. 

The whole weight of Mr. Flowers' two Hereford oxen 
being 216 St. lltb, averages 108 st. 5ilb; tallow or loose 
fat, together 25st 816, averages 125t. lift; hides, together 
17 St. 10 lb, average 8st. 12ft: Mr. M. Webber's two 
Deroa Men, weighL together 198 st. 6%, average 
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84 St. 3'!b; loose lat, togetlierSOst.; bide, togeilier 13st.; 
consequenily the=e two Hereford oxen exceed ihe two 
Devon as follows : — 

5(. «. Si. lb, DilfeKDce. L. I. i. 



Hc.Flowcn' He- 
Telbnl9,c>rca>ci> 108 

Mr.M.Webb«'i 
DeiOD, csTCaMS 84 



,1" 
}■ 

IS V 2 
IS 11 J 



■I 6i. 34. ditiD, dilto 



Mr.M.M»rliu% ^ L.1115 3J 

Iwuerai .' . IS ^ * 3 at 9i. Id. dicta, ditto . . 1 O 10 
Mr.FWen', t„ ., .. , 

L. 10 14 H 

By the ' foregoing comparison it appears that the two 
Hereford oxen exceeded the two Devon oxen in carcase 
and hide 'i3l. 10s. S^d., which is 11/. 155. Sid an ox ; but 
.the Devons exceeded the Herefords in looa fat2/. ls.~d,, 
or l/. Os. 9id. an ox; leaving an average value in favour of 
each Hereford of 10/. 14s. 5Jrf. 

The average weight gf Mr, M. Webber's Devon oxen 
being as before; Mr. S. Chandler's French and Devon 
ox weighed 77 st. 12ft, loose fat 13at. ISib, hide 
6st. 8J&: therefore the difference in value was as 
follows : — 

St. tb. . St. lb. DiffeKucfl. L. t. d. 

It 9i. id. pel It. af 14 lb 2 18 



■ge, cucue . . 84 3 
MT.Cbindkfj ax, 

enrue . . . 77.19 
Mr.WAbeAMe> -v 

■gCllMK&t . 15 Of 

Ut. ChMoHeftox, r ' 

■•engt, looK ht IS IS J 

Vi. Webbci'i kici- ^ 

■gc, hide ... a 19 f 

Mi, Chmdlot'i oi, f * 

mTcneeiude , . 6 , f J 



at 9i. Id. ditto, ditto . 



at <)i. 3d. ditto, ditto . . 16 10} 
Greater t 



« of Mr. 1 - 
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Til us, Mr. Chandler's true-bred Devon exceeded Mr. 
Ch mdler's French and Devon 4/. 5s. 6id: but if we take 
the best Devon ox, there being a great difference between 
them, the account will be as under :— 



Sl lb. St. lb. 
Mr. Webber's best 

ox, carcase 
BIr. Chandler'* 

carciue 
lilr. Webber's, loose 

fat 16 

Mr.Cbandler's, loose 

fat 13 



Difference. 



L. t. d. 




10 at 9s. 2<i. per St. of 14 lb 4 It 8 




2 10 at 9j. 4d. ditto, ditto ..154 



Mr. Webber's, liiJe 6 4 
|lr. Chandler^, ditto 6 



:}• 



St 6t. 3d. ditto, ditto . . 10| 
Greater value of tbe*^ ..—..._.. 

best Devon than the VL.5 17 lOj 

cross with Frenoh j 



The weight of Mr. Chandler's French and Devon ox 
being as before ; his black Scotch Highland ox weighed, 
carcase 46 st. 8 lb, loose fat 5 st. 10 lb, hide4st. 9 lb; 
the difference in value was as follows :— 



L. f . iL 



11 4 at 9f. 2<L per St. of 141b 15 S Q 



8 S at 9f. 44i. ditto, ditto . . 3 16 



St, lb. St, lb. Difference. 

The French and 

Devon* 
The Highland 

carcase 
French and Devon, 

loose fat . . . IS 13 
Highland Scot, loose 

fat 5 10 

French and Devon, "^ 

lude .... 6 2 > 1 7 at 6i. 3J. ditto, ditto . . 6 ei 

Highland Scot, ditto 4 93 ^ 

Greatervalaeofthe cross L. 19 5 Of 

Note, — These calculations having been made with a 
view of drawing a comparison between large and small 
animals, where the oBaiu are charged, such as heart, &c. 
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Acj are taken low, as amch being aUowed for the ofiki of 
liie smaller oxen as for chat of the larger, tbcM^ the offid 
6i a large ox is worth nearly donble that of a saiaU one : 
and in Mr. Flowers' best ox, no loone fat being given, h 
is gnessed at; bot as my opinion is in &Toor of large 
animals, I do not wish, in any calcolation, to gire them 
an nnfiur advantage, and may, therefore, have allowed 
Mr. Flowers' ox more than be bad. 

Opinions are divided respecting the difference inqnalitj 
of the flesh of large and small anionals. I have made it 
my business to see many of diose show animals, after 
they were killed, and have often booghtof the beef; bot 
I never ate beef from any of them equally good to that 
of a moderately fed beast: and as to small animals fed to 
an extreme, they are generally oily, and some of them 
as black as horse flesh. It appears to me there is a 
period for all things. Probably some of those cattle which 
are scarcely eatable, by being long fed on rich, strong 
food, and in stalls, (like a forced vegetable, which having 
attained its perfection, will go to decay), had they been 
taken at a proper time, might have produced fine flavoured 
beef. I know several highly respectable cwtting buti!hers, 
who usually kill their own beef, have bought of those 
over-fed cattle, and they declare they will never buy an- 
other. But I do not think. the beef those animals prove 
to be when killed, is any criterion, by which to judge of 
the quality in each kind of cattle ; tbotigh I am persuaded 
a large animal stands a much belter chance to be good 
useable beef, after being high kept in stalls, than a small 
one, and the large Yorkshire ox in particular, as it is 
well known cows of no other breed wHf stud that nn- 
healthy confinement for so long a period.'-*I consider the 
Scotch cattle ad ^cry impfoptr. 
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Method of treating Cattle when youngs and breaking them 
to be tuefidf either for the Dairy or the Yoke. 

Wrbthbh calves are reared at the kit or with tha 
cow, it is proper to tie them up, if only for a week or 
fortnight, as they thereby become obedient to a rope 
ever after, and are learnt to be led. 

It is a good way to tie young steers, intended for ihm 
draught, together by the heads, the rope used being of 
a soft kind, or it will quickly render their heads sore. 
Attached to the rope, there must be a piece of chaio, 
about two feet and a half or three feet long, according to 
the size of the cattle, with a swivel in the middle, to 
turn as the cattle change sides, to prevent the rope 
twisting into knots. - Some people put them in yoke, 
and hoops ; but, when loose in a pasture, I have known 
many accidents happen to young steers so treated ; for 
if there be any deep ditches, hollows, or holes, they art 
liable to pusli one another in. There is also one incon* 
venieace attending the use of the yoke for draught oxen, 
when employed to cart hay or corn ; for it is observed 
they will not stand, but will keep eating, and require a 
person constantly by them. Nevertheless, I am very par- 
tial to yokes and hoops, for different reasons : in the first 
place, they are cheap and simple ; and secondly, I am of 
opinion, that a pair of oxen abreast would draw as great 
a weight as three such oxen one before another in har«> 
ness : nor do I see any necessity for using horse-harness 
for oxen to draw in ;--a cart saddle becomes the back of 
an ox just as well as a cocked hat would do his head« 
The ox is weak in the back, though very strong in the 
neck ; but, as he draws by the withers on the upper part 
of his neck, not by the shoulders, a horse-collar is very 
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improper for him. The manner of an ox's drawing ig 
quite contrary to tliat of a horse; the latter is strongest 
in his back^ where the former is weakest; but the 
strength of the ox is so prodigious in his neck, that, 
could he get his head under, he will almost overturn a 
house. Leather collars, housings, back-bands, a horse's 
bridle, tassels, &c. would become a pig as well as an ox ; 
at an annual expense of at least from 3/. to 4/. I5s. includ- 
ing keeping in order and repairs: while yokes and 
; hoops may be obtained, at the highest charge, for 105., 

and kept in repair for 2s. 6d. or 3s. a year ; and they are, at 
the same time, more becoming. I have known many in- 
;f f. stances of oxen drawing a weight in deep dirty roads, 

; , that would nearly have laid a horse fast, particularly in 

woods ; for a beast is scarcely to be laid fast in dirt, as 
he will roll through : and by drawing in yokes and 
hoops, side by side, they are nearer their work ; the ad- 
vantage of which may be seen in the conduct of the carter 
driving a team of horses single, who, if his cart or 
waggon gets fast in mire, takes off his fore horses, and 
puts them as near to the cart or waggon as he can fasten 
them : but it requires little penetration to perceive, that 
the nearer the power is to the burthen the lighter it 
must draw on all roads. Oxen when double quarter 
with much less difficulty than horses ; they are naturally 
surer footed, and not so liable to slip, by their feet being 
cloven. When the young steers have been accustomed 
to go side by side, as directed, if the person using oxen 
for draught have two pair well broken, aud these young 
steers be put in the middle, one pair tiefore and another 
behind, there will not be the least difficulty in breaking 
^ \ them in, for being in company with other cattle, they 

■ I* will readily walk forwards. At all times observe not to 

put them to any work that requires irregular pulls, such 
as leading dune;, where the cart takes inore power than 
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the shaft oxen can exert ; for on such occasions the carter 
is obliged to use the whip, which frightens the young. 
steers, and these, finding themselves fast, will probably; 
draw back, and even take the strength of the two fore 
oxen to keep them straight. Therefore, dragging the 
harrow or scarrifier is the best employment until thejf^ 
have been accustomed to labour ; for they ought to have 
little occasion to use exertion, nor should they be at all 
forced, for some time, but left entirely to themselves^ 
the driver taking no notice of them, till they begin to 
draw, when he should give them encouragement. Every 
driver ought to feed the cattle he drives, as cattle and 
all animals readily know the persons from whom they 
receive their food : but animals have more discernment 
than many people are aware of, and arc very sensible of 
good or bad treatment. I have seen many instances of 
an ox, ill treatment at first rendering it obstinate, that 
never could be made useful. Frequently may it be seenj 
that an over-drove bullock, in Smithfield, will lay himself 
down, and cannot be forced to get up by any means 
whatever : I once saw a bullock lie down on Blackfriars- 
bridge, and, after various ineffectual attempts to make 
him rise, the butcher was compelled to kill him on the 
spot. When I lived at Slane I had, as it were, to begin ' 
the world again, in that respect ; and I saw it necessary, 
and would prove useful, to draw some steers, but I had 
no other means than to put the first I begun to work 
among horses. He went oft' very well, but when he 
was about a mile from home, passing through the village 
of Slane, he took fright at something, and finding himself 
fast, he fell down, and would not rise again ; we there- 
fore took olF his harness, and left him. After lying 
there about an hour, he got up, and returned home. 
At>aid he would remember this, I let him alone about a 
week ; 1 then put him by the side of another steer, in 
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hoops and yokes^ and tamed thtm ia a fidd*7ird Ibr a 
dftj, feeding them in that state t they walked fiedty about 
in a few hours. At night I took the yoke ami boope 
offt I repeated this proceeding for two or three days ; 
I then put a pair of horses abreast before them, and thty 
went Tery well^ and proved refy nsefiiL My reason fbr 
saying so much on this subject h, that a pair of oxen 
broke in to draw, sell for mort Iqr one third than dieir 
real valne, both in Ireland and Ameriea. 



SECTION XVIII. 

Of Draught Oxen, the Sorts for use; their Utility, and 
how they may be rendered profitable. 

Th b Devon ox, as to the proper make and shape for 
aH draught oxen, is more particularly formed for swift* 
ness ; the large Welsh is another sort well formed for 
speed ; there is a Scotch ox, called the Fifeshire, some* 
what similar : the Sussex ox is a good sort for draught, 
but as he is heavier, he will be slower ; the Hereford is 
likewise useful for slow work ; the Yorkshire ox, being 
so very large, must be expected to be slow : the Lanca* 
shire, or long-horned, are the least formed for draught 
of any, and seem not by nature designed for that pur- 
pose, as they come so early to perfection, for the pur- 
pose of fattening and the shambles. 

I am of opinion, that oxen may be found of every 
species capable of acting as draught oxen, for slow 
labour, and that will draw heavy burthens small dis- 
tances ; b«t I consider an ox proper for horse labour, 
'fttch as ploughing, harrowing, &c. and one merely suited 
v».iMr easy labour and fattening, as two distinct animals, 
Sraiying as much in their nature as a fat pig and an ass : 
the fattening ox oaght to be so formed as to cover him- 
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self with flesh and fat like a pig ; while the ox for swift 
draught and to bear fati^e, should be^ like the ass, able 
to bear hardships, which is his fate when he is made to 
do horse-work. 

Many writers on cattle have expressed their regret^ 
that there are so few oxen drawn in certain districts i 
which is sayingy a fanner does not know his own in- 
terest; for if a farmer found the proceeding advan* 
tageousy as he farms for profit, he certainly woCild adopt 
it. Neither can I see that such a proceeding would 
bring more weight of beef to the shambles. It would 
be older; instead of coming to market at the end of 
three or four years, it would come at six or eight : but 
almost any breed of cattle will at the former age weigh 
360lb, and some as high as 800 or 9001b., They are not 
fit' for hard labour till they are three years old, and, 
indeed, not very proper till four years; while any sort 
of steers that are large enough to work, if put to fatten' 
at those ages, will attain the weight of about 800lb^ 
when worked two or three years, they will probably rise 
to 900 or 950tbi and will then require the rery same 
food to fatten them which would have been necessary at 
three or four years old. There would, therefore, be very 
little, if any, more flesh raised from a given number of 
calves reared ; — as it must be expected there would be 
some losses by death, &c. not more than 50 or 70lte in 
two years. In rearing a young brood, the first year 
four cahres do not consume more hay than one grown up 
beast; they then eat straw the two following winters, 
and are serviceable in making dung: whereas the work- 
ing ox cannot be kept in flesh on this food. The pro^ 
jector thus expresses himself: '^ What a great saving itt 
would be, to draw oxen instead of horses ! the ox wiUr 
live and work on straw, and do the work of a horse that 
eats a peck ^r ^more of >coxn a day, besides good hay.*!; 

N 
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Thii may ^o in- theory and for fire-side and tea-table 
talk ; but every farmer well knows, that if cattle be half 
fat, and put to the 8traw«fold the first week in November, 
they will make much more dung than profit ; for if ibe 
sormr • be well thrashed and cleared from corn, by the 
lOtb of May they will have lost much of their fleah 
without working : then what may be expected, if they 
woKk eight hours a day for six days in the week i — as 
they muM do, if supplying the place of liorses, or there 
must be many more kept, or a greater number of 
labourers, than is necessary. If an ox could work on 
straw food, and at the same time do the business of a 
horse, he would be a very superior animal, even for the 
purpose of cjraught, and the farmer would not be the last 
to discover it. Feeding horses with corn is not a pleas- 
Ut part of the farmer's business, nor is it given to them 
wantonly, but in many instances with a sparing hand ; 
bnt the man who starves his horse, is sure to starve him- 
self. There is not the least doubt but on large farms, 
where there is much good grass land, some oxen may be 
used in draught to advantage for odd jobs, such as cart* 
ing turnips in the winter or hay in the summer, carrying- 
dung (having to stand while tiie dung is loaded and un* 
loaded), &c. where perhaps only three or four hours' 
labour a day is required, and that but three or four 
times a week, while half the time they are standing and 
eating much better food than straw; for this kind of 
work the ox is much cheaper kept, and he is even better 
than a horse in cold rainy, snowy, or even frosty wea- 
ther, as he is by nature more hardy than the horse : the 
standing is good for the former, though bad for the latter. 
But the use of oxen is s{>oken of a^ though it should be 
generally adopted. There are many small farmers, ia 
aome counties, that have scarcely grMt f<^ their cows, 
and oxea oaanoi be kept properly withojU good grass. 
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A farmer ought not to keep aa idle hor^e; therefore, if 
he have only occasional employment j for a draught 
animaly he had better keep an ox ; but if he have coa- 
■tant hard work, a horse is certainly preferable. 

Mr. CuUey, in his work, begins the subject of draw* 
ing oxen with this expression, " I am sorry there are not 
so many steers kept as used Xq be formerly .'' I have 
the best reason to believe, Mr. Culley wriles under a 
great mistake : there are assuredly very many more, either 
males or females, or both ; for I have no doubt there ia 
double the quantity of beef now consumed in Londoa 
and the vicinity, that there was one hundred years ago, 
A strong proof of which is, the number of houses that 
are every year erected in London and the adjoining 
villages, sufficient, if placed together, to form a large 
town ; while all denominations of people eat flesh meat ; 
and the market is so fully supplied, that there is not 
room found sufficient for them to stand, all parties 
calling out to have the market enlarged. I am per- 
suaded, if the same quantity of beef had been pro^ 
duced A century back, there would neither have beea 
consumption for it nor money to pay for it. Again, he 
observes, that ** rents are so high, the farmers cannot af* 
ford to keep steers to the age of oxen, without working ;** 
but if rents have risen, the price of produce has also risen 
at least in equal proportion. That there are fewer oxen 
used for labour than formerly, I agree with him ; and it 
has the efiect I have before mentfened— producing more 
beef, by its being brought to market at the age of three or 
four years, instead of its being kept to that of seven^ 
eight, nine, or ten. I am of opinion there is thus douU^ 
the weight produced, and consequently that working 
oxen generally would be a loss both of time and profit. 
He then says, ^' fitrmers will not be persuaded to use 
oxen, because they are alower ; " in which I 
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agree with him : but the best reason would be, because 
they find it not to their interest. He mentions the feed** 
ingy shoeing, and harness, as economical. As to the 
feeding, an ox is as expensive for the draught, all things 
considered, as a horse ; for when he is kept in continual 
work, the labourer's time must be added, and the small 
quantity of land the ox tills compared with the horse 
taken into the account, while the food that keeps a 
working ox would fatten him. Then shoeing, Mr. Coke of 
Holkham assigns that as a reason for giving up the practice : 
as to harness, the present method of harnessing the ox is, in 
most instances, as expensive as the horse. Mr.Cuiley lays 
particular stress on the ox coming finally to the shambles, 
while the horse is sold for the dog-kennel. In London, not 
only horses' iiesh is all eaten by dogs and cats, but 
much beef besides ; and in the country by the hounds : 
he seems not to be aware, that those animals would con- 
sume more meat if they had not horse-flesh. He then 
contends, that most people must agree as to the pro- 
priety of drawing oxen in work they suit. I agree with 
jiim in that particular, but we differ in opinion as to the 
work they <io suU, which he says is ploughing — an em- 
ployment I shall shortly give a strong proof against. He 
"observes, that he advances the opinion from several 
years' experience; and boasts tliat he Und his brother 
exfif\oy, at this time, one hundred and fifty, drawing in 
carts singly, which I know is a bad practice (and this, 
by the bye, proves that he uses horse harness), and 
double in tl)e plough : but he acknowledges they are not 
so swift as horses. He concludes, by wishing the 
legislature would give premiums to encourage the rearing 
and drawing of oxen ; at which I am surprised, from so 
sensible a man. The horses at present raised are indis- 
pensable, especially for the services of the state ; and if 
goyernment should, by any means, reduce the number one 
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thirdy there must be so many deficient, as there are not- 
more bred than are kept in use. If price'be a criterion, 
it may be supposed there is a scarcity of all kinds of 
horses, particularly good ones ; as I beliere the price of 
them has had a greater advance, in a given time, thao 
that of any other domestic animal : and were there not 
horses sufficient for the business in which they are now 
employed, setting aside farming, what animals could be 
found to supply the deficiency ? Horses could not be 
imported ; beef may, or even cattle better than horses; 
but oxen could not be drawn in gentlemen's carriages, 
in post-chaises, or coaches, nor would they carry the 
traveller ; neitlier is it consistent to use them in stagfe 
waggons, nor could they supply the place of soldiers^ 
horses. Therefore, I cannot see the propriety of Mr. 
Cnlley's arguments. As to the farmer's profit, it rests 
with himself; and, if he choose, he can make a horse pay 
as much or more money than the ox, by buying or raising 
young horses, and working them on his farm from two 
till four, five, or six years old : the horse will continue im- 
proving till that age, stand his value about two or three 
years, and then decline as he rose. A farmer ought 
never to .have an old horse on the farm, except it be a 
brood mare of a very good kind : let him be worked out 
by the tradesman or manufacturer, whose circumstances, 
generally speaking, better enable him to bear the loss^ 
as his profits, even his horse-work alone, are much 
greater than that of the farmer. 

The reader will observe, all my reasoning arises front 
experience. My father constantly used oxen for the. 
purposes I have mentioned, sometimes with the plough 
$md harrow, and I have driven them frequently ; and, aa 
he bought and bred many, I have had an opportunity o£ 
comparing various kinds: but working them at the 
plough or hanow, in hot weather, was, I think, attended 
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^th the gKtetest "tendties I evtrr committed ;— forcing 
the ox to move, hif tongue hanging oct of bit mouth , 
mid feady to die with heat, for hoars together. I have 
teown many initaDces of oxen being killed by the ezces- 
nve fatigue, others totally spoiled ; and not seldom have 
I stood idle nearly half the day, while the oxen have 
bees lying on the groand, completely exhausted. In- 
dcfpendent of my father's employ, I never had a farm 
of considerable extent but I worked oxen, and ahvava 
fooad an advantage in so doing, but never at the plough 
ov barrow* 

During my survey of Dorsetshire, I met with one 
l^tleman farmer, of the first rate in all bis practices. 
He used forty*six Devon oxen, of the very best sort for 
the purpose of draught to have a proper aptitude to 
jhtten, and eighteen horses ; the latter, contrary to Mr. 
CnUey's and my opinion, to do the carting work, as he 
finds the oxen improper to go up and down the hills; 
dierefore the oxen do the ploughing chiefly. His 
SMthod of feeding the latter was, to keep them on good 
Iprass in the summer, straw-fold till February, and then 
^ood bay. One man has two sets of oxen daily, about 
five hours each time ; and they pk>ugh in pairs, with reins, 
VHiitbout a driver. He reckons that three ox^n will 
]^ough as much as two horses in a given time ; and when 
I drew up the report, I allovred each hone to till nine* 
tHtt^ acres and a half, the oxen ploughing only thirteen 
acres an ox, in a whole year ; though soeh horses as this 
firmer keeps will, on similar soils to his, and with the 
same course of crops, plough, and keep in cl^n order, 
AAtrly acres and upwards. I have always tfkc^eA this, 
Ihc saaie horses leading the dung, and doing all odd 
jbbf on the fc|ps, besides. Therefore, of those oxen, two 
and a fifth do tbt work of only one good horse : and as I 
think ihem of the most proper kind, I belkive it ia out 
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of the power of man to do the business, by oxen, more 
mdvantageoutly. This proves them an expensive draught 
at plough. The oxen looked thin, and rather poor ;— the 
only animal on the farm that appeared so, as he is aa 
uncommonly good keeper. After he has worked tfaiAse 
oxen two or three years, he .fattens them on good grass 
and lintseed cake, employing a mill in the winter for the 
purpose of making lintseed oil and his own cakes ; but 
the cattle, from being over-drove, are low in condition, 
and must take the longer time to fatten. When I was 
there, he had an ox very ill ; it staggered and seemed 
ready to fall on its head, entirely from over-driving:, an 
ox cannot be expected to walk with a horse. The 
weight of those Devon oxen, some five years and some 
six years old, was from 800 to lOOOlb a carcase: but 
they were made completely fat, as this gentleman's oiU 
cakes are not squeezed so close, consequently much bu« 
perior to the cakes generally used. 

In regard to the oxen not carting, they were rendered 
unfit by being harnessed like horses. During my own 
practice of using oxen, I never found the least difficulty 
in drawing them up and down such hills as were in anj 
of my farms. I mentioned this circumstance to a fiuroiier 
from Cornwall, where the country is very hilly ; and btf 
said they experienced no particular trouble in drawing 
oxen over their hills, in yokes and hoops ; as two oxen 
abreast in the yoke, going down hill, for their own 
ease readily learn to hold up their heads, and stop a car* 
riage with more weight than that of one horse, and 
especially in a cart which throws tlie weight backward ; 
and if a waggon, they can tie up a wheel. The Donet 
gentleman farmer allows that oxen cannot be used to ad^ 
vanti^ without good grass land, and plenty of it; ai 
the working ox <mght to fill his belly in a little time, to 
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lie down to rest : this is highly requisite, for cattle, it 
nay . be observed, after much fatigue, prefer rest to 
food ; in which they entirely difier from the horse, as he 
prefers food to rest. 

* There have been many instaoces of seal in public- 
spirited men for the use of oxen in the draught at plough* 
The late Duke of Bedford was^u much prepossessed in 
their favour as any man. Before I went abroad, I had 
the honour of riding with his grace over the farms at 
Woburn, and we had a conversation on that subject; 
my opinion was then the same as it is now, and I freelvr 
gave it to his grace. At my return to England there 
was not a single ox-team at plough on his grounds. I 
could mention a number of similar instances. 

Every person must allow that oxen are a slow team in 
a plough, and I will enumerate some of the consequent 
inconveniences.— The time of getting seed of all kinds 
into the ground, is of material importance; so much so, 
that I have known an excess of from four to eight 
bushels an acre in grain : as to the turnip crop, the 
land cannot be too quickly ploughed, or too quickly 
SAwn with the seed, and harrowed in. I have frequently 
witnes&ed the loss of a crop on part of a field, by the 
land lying ploughed for the space of two hours only, on 
It hot day, before being sowed. Therefore, as much 
dispatch is required, the using of oxen at those times 
must be very injudicious. If, in using ox-teams, the time 
of sowing the lent com be prolonged from twelve days to 
eighteen, it may occasion a loss of more than they earn 
in a year, or can possibly be saved by them. A gentle- 
man farmer made a remark worth notice :—" In the 
time of harvest, it is necessary to irot the horses to the 
field," 8lc. In Norfolk, and some, other counties, I 
must confess I have not seen any farming business done 
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to please me more than at Mr. Coke's sfaeep-sbearinfi^i 
where I saw the turnips sown with great dispatchy which 
I know to be of material censequence. 

A sort of boast is often made, of drawing oxen 
single, like horses ; but I think it a most horrid practice, 
either in horses or cattle. I will give a few reasons, by 
comparison.— Can any person suppose, if die mail- 
coach were drawn by four horses single, one before 
another, that it would perform the number of miles in 
the same time, and with equal ease? I am of opinion, it 
would be with some difficulty, if they performed ii in 
t^ice the time. Or, were the. horses in a broad-wheeled 
waggon, which is drawn by eight abreast, and some- 
times by ten, put one before another, it is a doubt with 
me whether they could draw the waggon, with the 
weights laid upon it, at all, on difficult ground, up hills, 
or in mud. Mr. Culley mentions single-ox carts ; the 
adopting of which would be a vile practice, much worse 
than the other : not a single argument has been adduced 
in their favour that will bear the test of examination. 
In the first place, a pole to draw the cart by, costs much 
less than shafts, the yoke and hoops less than a cart 
saddle ; harness for two carts, and four oxen in harness, 
would cost at least 20/. ; in yoke and hoops, about SOs. One 
man, with four oxen, eithor in a large cart or waggon, 
would take as much or more weight than the four oxen 
in four carts, while the four carts require each a driver; 
and, as all friction must consume power, less will ^be 
lost in a cart witli two or a waggon with four wheels. 
A heavy carriage, when set going, will run with very 
little assistance from the team, if properly made and 
loaded, as may be seen in the very heavily laden stage- 
waggons, on hard turnpike roads, proceeding for a long 
distance together, and not above two of the horses, out 
of eight or ten, with their traces tight. Either a horse 
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or an OX in a cart i$ idwayt . iy- likrwn f he h|» no re- 
fief from the shakiDg of the ihafta : and it it ohmpttA 
iy the 8tage-waggonerS|. that m.ilMft boraei are Wirar 
"^ in condition, with the same kam and hours of worhmg, 
than Aose that draw in the traifeiea. But, from my owi» 
i knoy^ledge, I can speak decidedly as to this Oiatlary 
having foUy tried the experiment wlun I lived at Don- 
caster^ and cdrried ale to Sb^jSeU. The tolls at the 
turnpike-bars heing less for sis'ea(rts than for six horses 
^ '... in a hroad-wheeled waggon, and having heard a great 
■deal, and seen much in authors, in favour of single-horse 
•carts, I thought, by adopting the use of them, to save 
money at the bars ; I therefore got six carts, which were 
^ r.. driven by ,two men, the usual load being given to each 

horse, in proportion to what he drew before in the waggon , 
' * namelyy a ton a horse, besides the carriage. The re* 
suit was, die horses, with the same hours* work and the 
same feed, appeared much injured, and the chafing of 
the cart made their backs sore; and I found that to 
Iceep them in as good condition as when in the waggon, 
they could not; trail more than half their usual burthen-. 
. *" Again, when I lived in Ireland, where they use cars in 

all farming business, I made one waggon and three large 

' carts ; each cart carrying bm much dung at one load as 

tight cars; consequently, ^ne man and two horses to 

^ the fields, which were near the fold-yard, in the same 

' given time took out as much dung as eight horses and 

•ci|ht men or boys : therefore, valuing a man's labour at 

U., ana that of a horse at Is. 6d. per day, which is 

^ ' lower than can be aflbrded, the difference will be as 

follows. 

My method of carting dung was with three carts, one 
standing and'two going ; — one horse standing in the cart- 
shafb, with two men to fill, and two horses in each moving 
cart, with each a man to drive ^they carted to the field 
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ten loads each, which was thirty loads a day. Now, to 
do this business with cars, with equal dispatch, it would 
have required iwenty-four horses, and the saihe number 
of men : the account would, therefore, stand thus : 

Expense of Carting, 

X. s. dm 

Five horses, one day, at \s. 6d, each ... 7 6 

Four men, one day, at Is. each 4 

Difference in the saving by carting, each day 2 8 (> 

L.S 6 



Expense of Cars. 

L. s. d. 

Twenty-four cars, one day, a horse in each, 

at U. 6d. each 1 16 O 

Twenty-four men, one day, is. each ...140 

I1.3 o 



The aggregate saving by the use of carts, in doing the 
business of one field of thirty acres, for turnips, at twelve 
loads of dung an acre, which occupied twelve days, at 
Q,L 85. 6d. per day, consequently amounted to 2Ql. Ss. \ 
And as 1 carted about 780 loads annually, the difference 
of expense between using carts and cars, was about 70/* 
a year ! 

During harvest work. Lord Conyngham one day took 
an account of the number of sheaves the three large carts, 
with shelvings, and the waggon, carried at each time 9 
by which it appeared, that they brought in as many as 
sixty cars. Oar practice was, two men and two horses 
to a cart; and the cars require one man and a horse to 
each car ; the accouat will therefore stand as follows, viz. 
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Expense of Carts and Waggwu. 

X#. «• d. 

flight mcDy at Is. each, one day 8 

Eight horsesy at is, 6d. ditto .•••.• O 112 O 

DiiTerence in saving, each day 6 10 O 

X.7 10 O 



Expense of Cars. 

Lm 8m dm 

Sixty men, l5. each, one day S 

Sixty cars, Is. 6c?. ditto 4 10 

jL.7 10 



Onr harvest occupied about twenty-one days bringing in ; 
consequently, as the saving, by using carts in preference 
to cars, of one day was 6/. 10s., that of the whole har- 
vest, twenty-one days, would be 136/. 10s. ! Now, this 
may stagger an English reader ; but I have known one 
farmer employ a hundred cars at the same time, great 
part of them, with the man and horse, hired at 3s. 6d. a 
day each : if the cars are purchasti^d, the original cost 
should be considered together with the wear and tear 
afterwards. 

I suppose the Scotch cart to carry at onetime as much 
as two cars ; but if oxen were used to draw them, they 
would move too slowly ; while horses, which go a trot, 
and sometimes even a gallop, to the field, occasion great 
havock when they return loaded, as the cars follow one 
another, by pulling down the sheaves and trampling on 
them. 

Having made this digression, to give a very decided 
opinion as to the utility of small carriages for the use of 
farmers, I will return to the draught oxen.— It plainly 
appears the largest oxen pay the best for the yoke, a» 
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they will continue increasing in size during the time they 
are worked ; though even that greatly depends on situa^ 
tion. I have known instances of farmers in Middlesex 
buying calves in Smithfield market, from the best Yorkr 
shire cows, to rear for stock ; but they do not prosper/ 
never attaining the size of the cattle bred in Yorkshire a 
it therefore seems \o me, that the best of the kind 
found in a county is the most proper to keep in that 
county or its vicinity. 

I have stated, that there is a great difference between: 
the ox fit for fattening and the ox for the yoke. Mr. 
Culley, in his '' Observations on Live Stock" from page 
92 to page 98, has given an account of the ancients' 
opinion respecting the make proper for draught oxen: I 
will add some extracts from that work. 

" Varro says, *Thc ox should have spacious horns, ra- 
ther black than otherwise, a broad forehead, wide nostrils, 
a broad chest, aiid thick dewlap/ In another account 
he says, * they should have thick and long necks, hanging- 
down dewlaps, tails hanging down to their heels, and 
the lower part of them very rough with hair ; the feet 
not broad, nor such as clank when going ; the colour 
black, red, or dun; if white, they are tender : ' he prefers 
the red or the dun before either black or white," The 
ideas of the ancients, as given in Mr. Cullcy's book, 
apply rather to milch cows, than to oxen for the sham- 
bles ; for they all seem to recommend large bellies, 
which, although unseemly, are a very good sign for milk, 
and in oxen that are not of a fattening kind, but which 
may suit for the draught, as they are likely to be hardy 
and strong, and of belter wind. There is a sort of oxen, 
said to have hot stomachs, that soon, when the day is 
verj' warm, begin to hang out their tongues .and give up ; 
which seldom happens to a lean, ill-made ox. But in 
ancient times, breeding for the yoke must have been a 
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nuisance ; though the decline in the nnmher of dnug^ht 
oxen may partly arise from the improvement in the 
breed: the fattening kind mnit necessarily be slover, 
and worse workers ; for it cannot be supposed poasibls^ 
that a man inclined to be fat like Mr. Lambeit^ shoidd 
equal Powell in swift or laborious CKrcise. 

It seems, from Mr. Tulf s accoant of working oxen, 
that io those days they were a soit of uncomfortable 
draught cattle : in Scotland, he says, the farmers used to 
set off to plough in the winter with four oxen ; after a 
time, these four oxen becoming poor, the farmer put two 
more before the four, to pull them on ; then the six got 
poor, and he was compelled to put two more before the 
six, for the same purpose ! 



SECTION XIX. 

Houses proper for Cattle, 

If houses are made use of for the faltening of catrle, 
they should be spacious and airy, and the standings about 
six feet wide, or wider, according to their size. It is 
economical, and even better, to have two in one stand- 
ing ; as thereby the man who feeds them can^ with most 
kinds of food, serve two at the same time. liut by no 
means let the standing be so wide as that they can turn 
themselves with the tail, or the hinder part, towards the 
manger, for they will not only dung in improper places, 
but dirty one another, and endanger themselves by being 
overcast. The post to which they arc tied ought to be 
placed close to the partition, directly before tiie manger, 
with an iron staple; there should be a ring to slide freely 
up and down as the beast moves his head, with a piece 
of chain fixed to it about the middle, a ring at one end, 
and a T at the^ other : the length according; to the size oi 
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the beast, so as not to slip over his horns. The width of 
the partition above mentioned is proper for moat common 
beasts, if larger or smaller it must be made accordingly ; 
but, at all events, not so long or low as for the bucks of 
the beast, when be lies down, to go against it, as it 
would endanger their being flattened; independent of 
which, it will give more room behind. The standing 
should be about nine feet from the wall when he standi 
to eat his food ; and the manger ought to be fixed so low, 
as that, when he lies down, his head may be above it; 
for if it be fixed so high as to force him to draw back^. 
he will be compelled to lie in his dirt, because when he 
stands to feed, and drops his dung, it will fall in the Tery 
part to which his hind quarters will thus be forced. 
This is a very material consideration, and ought to be 
strictly observed ; for I know, from experience, do all 
you can, some cattle will be apt to lie in their dirt ; and 
when that is the case, I have observed such cattle prct^ 
generally do ill in a house, while the very same cattle 
will thrive as well as others in pastures. When I sur- 
veyed the county of Bucks, Mr. Parrott, steward to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, had built a most superb house 
for cattle, superior to most I have seen ; and when I 
made these observations to him, he immediately said I 
was right, and he would have all the mangers of his house 
lowered, as he acknowledged he had observed his cattle 
to lie in their dirt, without being aware of the cause. 

There ought to be a groove or channel, of about four- 
teen inches wide and twelve deep, at the extent or length 
of the beast, as nearly as possible; in which few beasti 
will like to stand, as it throws them so high at the head 
and low behind, a position unnatural to cattle; conse- 
quently, either standing or lying, the beast will void his 
dung within the channel, as when he lies down, he will 
be uneasy if even any small part of him hang over. 
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The floor, if for c6w8, may be .pnTed la sttdi a manner* 
iB to be rather lower at the head than behiadi as thej^ 
Toid their mine into the channel. This plan is modi' 
better for cow8 ; for when they lie highest with the fore 
party their oatroad is - sometime .ibrced out; and if iit 
calf, the calf is forced in an improper manner backwards/ 
which is contrary to nature, and throws great weight on, 
and frequently bruises, the udjler. I have known the 
udders of many cows spoiled, by lyittg in houses ini- 
' property contrived. 

, A house- for oxen cannot be made of the form described 
'ibr cows ; nor is it necessary, as the ox has neither an 
udder to injure, a calf to lie heavy, nor an oxroad so 
apt to come down. As' it is the natural position for all 
animals both to stand and lie in an even posture, or more 
genefally lower before than behind, and always wishing 
to assist Nature, but never to contradict her, 1 would 
recommend that the ox should stand in the position he 
Kkes best, If a stone, or a small iron grate, be fixed in 
the part where he drops his urine, it would contribute to 
his ease < and comfort; as it is of great benefit for all 
animals to he as dry as they can possibly be kept. Lit* 
tering is very beneficial, where it can be obtained. Hay- 
lofts are very objectionable, and fodder-cases little better, 
except for turnips, potatoes, carrots, cabbages, &c. 
Food in general is given with less waste at the fore part, 
as it is liable to drop in carrying between the cattle, when 
they will naturally toss themselves about ; but where hay 
is the only food, and the stacks can be conveniently' 
placed, small boles may be made in front, with or without 
doors ; which is a manner of feeding that I approve of 
much more than putting the hay into fodder-cases, as it 
loses part of its nutritive qualities by being exposed to 
the air. My father, who used to feed oxen on hay alone, 
never suffierad a cutting to be laore than three feet square, 
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and always had it covered with a piece of reed mattings 
to keep the weather from it, and. carried to the crib im- 
mediiitely ; his oxen were fattened at much less expense, 
and in less cine, than cattle are by the methods oew 
adopted* 

SECTION XX. 

Method of saving the Urine in Horu^stahles, CattU* 

houses, S§c. 

Fob this purpose there must be channels, or grooves^ 
so formed as to convey the urine to some convenient 
place, where a barrel or small cistern is sunk in th^ 
ground, with a grated top or lid over it, to receive the 
moisture, whence it must be carried to another large re* 
servoir, under cover, till the compost hill is made ; (th^ 
management of this process, and its great utility, are 
fully explained in my Enolisu Farmer, sect. 52, pag^ 
37; and in the new edition of The ExPERiENCBf 
Farmer, vol. I, page !206). I have proved the benefit 
derived from this practice by many experiments ; and 
have found it adopted in different places, particularly 
the island of Portland, in Dorsetshire, where for % 
number of years they have carefully preserved the cham* 
berlie of the inhabitants, and applied it as manure to the 
land intended for wheat, and to that crop during th^ 
winter months. But when used in the manner there ge- 
nerally followed (which is, by means of a large cask^ 
with holes in it, somewhat similar to the machine emr 
ployed in watering the streets of towns), time and ex* 
perience h^e taught them great caution must be ob« 
served, not to apply it either in hot weather or at the 
approach of hot weather ^ for if used late in the springs 
it will totally kill the wheat: it is likewisct injurious tg 
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the soil if pat on when the weather is hot, for the power 
of the sun not only exhales the salts, or saline panicles, 
from it, hot al the same time the salts of the mould as 
iiu- as it penetrates. The reader may be convinced of the 
propriety of this observation, by only noticing the spot of 
ground where cattle or horses have dropped their urine; 
which, if during the hot months, will become red, if in 
printer, it will he green. What I have above suted 1 know 
to he perfectly correct ; as I have applied the black water 
from the stables, collected in a fold-yard, to lucem grow- 
ing in drills, putting it on one row and missing another; 
' when, to my great astonishment, I found it to kill some 
plants, and render the rest, which had escaped the wa- 
tering, less luxuriant : hut the reader must observe, I pnt 
it on the lucera at the time it was cut, in hot weather, 
•opposing it would be doubly beneficial, as water and 
manure, in which 1 was completely deceived. Having 
a ditch, running by the side of a meadow, composed of 
the draioings of a brewery, the urine of cattle, chamber- 
lie of the house, Sic. which was very thick, almost the 
substance of cream, I watered a land of the meadow to 
try it, and the result was the same, though beyond my 
Qomprehension, as it appeared to me to be a sort of 
iiqaid manure. But the caution observed by the people 
living in the island qf Portland, has clearly shewn me in 
what I was wrong. By them the great efficacy arising 
frbm the use of chamherlie is fully established; for al- 
thongh the soil of the island is very poor, much more so 
than the average of the county, the produce I received 
there eqnalled within tWo bushels an acre what I had 
had given me on some of the best land, of more than 
three' times the value of that on the island. This cir- 
cumstance led me to examine the soil and (he crops ; and 
finding the land of a poor nature, and the wheat, and 
even the barley, equal to the report given, I particularly 
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enquired as to their process, when the application of 
chamberlie came out. I had obtained a report of the 
island before^ of aototber farmer, at the market at Wey* 
mouth ; which agreed, as to produce, with the informal 
tioQ I afterwards received, and may therefore be consi- 
dered as a strong corroboration. 

It will perhaps be observed, that after saying I have 
proved the great utility of chamberlie by my own expe- 
riments, I give an instance in which it failed ; thereby 
seeming to invalidate the former assertion. But it is in 
the making of compost that I have found the urine of 
cattle, horses, pigs, &c. of so great value. In all the 
different trials I made of it for that purpose, it answered 
beyond my comprehension, until time put me in pos- 
session of the cause of its efficacy ; and I have every 
reason to believe, that the urine of cattle, or chamberlie, 
added to thje compost hill, will be of double value com- 
pared with the application of it alone, and that chamber- 
lie is very superior to the urine of cattle, &c. But, that 
what I am here recommending may not be thought 
a mere whim, and lightly regarded, I will venture to as- 
sert my belief, that eight gallons of the urine of cattle 
and chamberlie mixed, when applied in a proper manner, 
will be found to equal in its 'effects a cart'load of good 
dung. The improved method, now commonly adopted, 
is to spread mould under the cattle, or in fold-yards ; but 
this is very expensive, does the cattle more injury thaa 
the urine is worth— of which, after all, much is lost — and 
is a very unsightly practice. 

SECTION XXI. 

Siall'feeding, and the U$e of the Fold to turn Cattle m« 

It may be observed, I am an advocate for the fold al* 
together, and I think every person will agree with me in 

of 
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saying, that stall-fed cattle would thrive bettci b; baviog 
their liberty for a few hours each d»y — during the winter 
in the middle, in the summer morning or evening, or 
both; ftH* by atanding continually in one postnre, the 
aaimals are prevented from indulging ltiem»elvea, rubbing, 
scratching, &c. and must conaequeotly feel uncomfort- 
able, and be at tines prevented taking their natural rest, 
or >lee|Hng so long and Bountlly as they otherwise woflid : 
which, «■ sleep is allowed lo be a great promoter of 
£attentDg, ought to be encouraged as much as possible. 
Conat^tly bneatbing in the same crib or trough, moit 
alo* reader it unwholesome; a free, uncontaminated air, 
is as BCCflBsary to eaule as to the human species. But 
the food ^iveo to stall-fed catlie is generally of a strong 
V sour smel^ such as turnips, cabbages, and sour grains ; 
oouetjtWBtly the (rough or crib will, with the greatest 
e«re, have a very oauseous smell. It generally happens 
too, there are mafiy cattle crouded in a very small space 
•f ground ; of course, if even the building be made airy, it 
^itl constantly be fiUed wkh a putrid steam, which must 
be highly noxious, and detrinaental to their comfort. 
Therefore, even their being tursrd out for an hour or 
tHo each day will be attended with advantage, by giving 
the.pUqe ai^, Aud.rendertag it sweeter ; at tlie same time 
aflbcding an oppOTtunity of cleansing it thoroughly : 
vliile the very sort of water [ have before mentioned, 
vbich I. have often observed the cattle to drinL, cvea 
wbcp composed of horse urine, pig urine, and their 
own, with a quantity of water, mixed, adds both to their 
comfort and health. 

Probably there is not a m(. ct men butter acquainted 
with the real value of a fold-yard in preference to a 
baa#, Or- who snffn so much -loss for want of it, than 
AeXondon cow-kec^rs. Jlif a well-known fact, that 
^fex* nf 90 cpyti* wiX^ .|Jtuc)t, Judes tad long hair, wiU 
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thrive for any length of time in the London cow-houses ; 
nor is it often that the Yorkshire cow will last more thaa 
three years : the cause is partly ascribed to the food, and 
partly to their standing and lying on bricks, added to 
the great heat of the place by the breathing of so many 
animals. One reason given for the Yorkshire being able 
to support it better than any other, is its short hair and 
thin hide. I have heard one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable cow-keepers in London say, that could a fold- 
yard be obtained, it would be the most desirable acqui- 
sition in the business : although their cows are frequently 
out in the air, six hours or more each day, in the winter 
season, and in the summer almost continually, except 
while they are feeding and milking : but, from the great 
number these men keep, the cow-stand is very general!/ 
trodden a foot deep or more in dirt. The fold wanted, 
is a littered fold, for them to rest in at night ; for by 
being out in the dirty fold, and standing on bricks in the 
house, wet, without litter, their feet become soft, aad 
they are frequently lame of their hind feet, which causes 
them to lie down oftener than nature requires, and there- 
by sometimes to get swelled knees and sore hips. The 
observation of the London cow-keeper must, I think, 
convince the reader of the justice of my opinion in pre- 
feribg folds to houses ; as the London cow-keeper, had 
he the same opportunity of keeping cattle in folds as the 
country farmers and graziers have, would gladly em- 
brace it. 

It may be observed, that cattle which have been out 
all the summer, have much long hair upon them, evi- 
dently intended by nature to protect them during the 
winter ; for that hair does not come off, when they are 
out in the air, until the approach of hot weather. I have 
also found that cattle are much nicer in their food when 
fed in stalls, than when kept in the open air. 
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• ECTION XXIT. 

^'Observations on the Food given to Cattle, stall-fed. 

Gbains are excellent forcin:; feed for cattle, cspeciftlly 
milch cows : but it is an admirable improveinent, to chop 
«ny Bort of aofl hay (row in hay is the best), about an inch 
aod a balflong, and mix it up with the grains, one bushel 
of otitfpped hay to two bushels of grains: they ought to 
be mixed togerher at lea^l tw»?Ive hours to beat, before 
they are given to the cows; and the harder they are 
pressed down the better. By feeding cows with food in- 
corporated in this manner, I found tbem to give much 
more milk than when each article was used separately : 
the reason is obvious; — by the cut hay being mixed with 
tbe grains, the cattle are compelled to mabtirate the whole, 
for they generally swallow many of the grains, when given 
alone, without chewing, which may be seen by their 
dung;' when ibey eat this mixed food, the dung is of 
such a composition as to render it impossible to telt what 
they have eaten ; but when the grains arc given alone, 
they pass them undigested, and fowls, rooks, &.c. pick 
them out, but never scratch in the dung of chopped hay 
Mid grains. I tried oat straw, hut the cows declined in 
their milk ; nor did they milk so well with red clover 
hay as with rowin : I found bard hay, without exception, 
improper. 

The most necessary consideration in feeding animals 
is, to contrive to give the food in such a way as to cause 
them to nse their teeth ; tbe more the food is chewed 
the better. Grains alone are apt to render cows gj-diii- 
tick ; — a disorder which causes them to decline speedily in 
their milk> so as to become nearly dry. This disorder 
arises from a lodgment of undigested grains in the sto- 
mach,. Bod a coqtequeat want of passage. Tbe means of 
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cure resorted to by cow-keepers, are turnips or potatoes^ 
by way of physic, which are sometimes very expensive* 
I have heard cow-keepers remark, that if the dung of 
cows be stiff, hard, and slimy, they never give much 
milk ; and there is no set of men who have so ready aa 
opportunity of judging as to the v^lue of food given to 
cattle, as it may be ascertained in twenty-four hours. It 
would appear, tjjcrefore, that the dung of cattle, whe- 
ther fattening or milking, ought to be rather soft ; which, 
from the nature of their intestines, seems worthy of 
notice. The method I have recommended, of mixing 
chopped hay with grains, has not been, that I am aware 
of, adopted by any person besides myself; but I have 
proved its utility : — my cows, so fed, gave fiO quarts IJ 
pint of milk on an average daily ; while the greatest 
quantity is taken, by cow-keepers, at only eleven to 
thirteen quarts for the same time. 

Lintseed jelly is another very good winter's food for 
cattle. To prepare this jelly, put the proportion of one 
quart of seed into seven quarts of cold water, and let it 
stand forty-eight hours ; then boil it three hours, and add 
it to about one bushel of chopped hay, of a soft kind, an 
inch and a half long, or if longer Ho worse, provided it 
will mix properly, great caution being necessary in mix* 
ing, that every particle of the chaff may partake of the 
jelly, minding not to use more of the former than is suffi- 
cient. If this mixture be made some time before using, 
the better ; and it should be treated in the same manner 
as is prescribed for grains. The mashing process must 
be conducted in the same manner as that of the brewer :-« 
when the jelly is boiled, and mixed with the chaff, let it be 
covered to prevent the steam evaporating ; the best cover 
is, some dry chaff, as that will imbibe the steam; then, 
when the steaming has subsided, mix the whole together. 
It may be given to milch cows luke-warm; and will 
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iaase theih to miflt w*llv the milk to be of a rich, plea- 
sant kind, and the butter of a sweet, fine flawur. 

At Lord Somerville's show, in I807, I gave the fore- 
going receipt, hj word of mouth, to the gentleman 
Wh(ise name appears to the following letter, written in 
ataswer to oae of mine to his unde. 

" Buringbrook-lMll, Slrairord Le Hope, Janiutr^ lOtli, 1BUS. 

" Dear Sir, 

" My unci* has received your letier— but 
" not till yesterday, as he has been from home — and 
" desired, me 10 answer it. This is the place where the 
" lintaeed was tried. 

" Mix three pints of liniseed to six quarts of water, 
'' let it boil half an hour, and the next day it will be fit 
" to use. 

" Mix six quarts of the jelly with three bushels of cut 
" chaff, for eaeb beast, and they thrive very fast. 

/ John Scsatton. 

" P.S. If the hntseed be put in soak the diiy before, 
" it will boil much better." 

I saw Mr. Scratton after he wrote me this letter, When 
be informed me that be had given some oxen the 
qoantity b6 bus mentioned for about a month before they 
^ent to grass, and it put them forifards in a surprising 
tttttiaer; that th«y afterwards made great progress at 
!^na ; and that tit atttch irpprovCs of it for f^tening cattle 
for six weeks or two nionths, thongh he thinks the 
^antity not sufficient to make tbttm up, btrt that it 
vonid dt> w«H for mildi cows. 

Mr. Jftmes Scratton had b«eir'HccustOaied before to 
Mi TiHtMe^ oil in (he fofloMfng manner : to one ox, a 
qoart of flii and three bttsheis of chopped hay daily, and 
incRaied to ivo ^oAfix of Oil a day. The oil, second 
*t}tiiitj, xg.tLtMi the tor, 40ft g ton. He sprinkled 
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the hay with oil| and let it lie to heat. This he thinks 
fattening food. By the manner in which Mr. Scratton 
uses the lintseed for jelly, three pintSi at 1^. a bushet^ 
will be about 6d. a day, besides hay and preparing, in all 
about gd. a day. 

I am of opinion, that the quantity used by Mr. Scrat^ 

ton, though enough to begin with, would not be suF* 

ficient to render cattle fit for the shambles. Supposing 

a bullock to be five months fattening, and allowed three 

pints of jelly a day for fifty days, the ensuing fifty days 

six pinu, and the last fifty days about nine pints, that 

would be six pints a day for the whole time : then, coq« 

sidering the three quarts of seed in six quarts of water 

to be reduced by boiling to three quarts of jelly, the 

seed, taking it at 4^. a quart, will be IS^d. a day; the 

three bushels of chopped hay about 13^. ; in all ^. dc/. : 

(this is reckoning the hay at 60s. a ton, but it is seldom 

worth more to the farmer, to fatten cattle, than 309. i^ 

ton, besides getting the manure) : the account, for one 

ox^ then appears as follows, viz. 

Lintseed jelly, 150 days, at ISld. a day . . 8 8 9' 

Chopped hay, 3 stone daily, at 4^. a stone, 8 8 9 

One man's attendance 12 6 

Fire 10 



Total for fattening one ox • L. 18 1 

Note. — Fire depends so much on situation, that there 
can be no correct calculation made of that article ; but i 
think one man would look after ten oxen, chop the hay, 
and prepare the food, for which I allow 10s. 6d. a week, 
as he has to attend on Sundays : though, on this food, 
the manure is worth the man's attendauce^ which will re* 
duee the expense to l6/* IBs 6d. 
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By way of estimate. — If the price of lintseed cake be 
161. l6i. a Ion, and a beast eat lOlb daily at id. pet 
^tind (the exact eJipense of one pound would be lid- 
■^in, but, as there is some expease in carriage, I allow 
the fraction), then the l?^pensc, Is, 8d., added to the 
bay, aUowiag the same quantity as of jelly, ISid.a. day, 
vill be £t. Hid. daily for one hundred and tifty days : 
the expense for one ox being as under : — 

L. s, d. 
Ijntseed cake, 150 days, at <*0d. per day . IS 10 O 
Hay, not chopped, 9 st. daily, at 4jd. per st. 8 8 9 
One man's attendance CMS 



Total expense of one ox . . 1^.21 10 

Note.— There is no necessity for chopping the hay or 
cooking, therefore one man may manage twenty oxen; 
while the maoore being as good as before, if we say it is 
worth 1/. 2i. Gd. and deduct that sum from the total, it 
will leave SO/. 7s. 6d. ; giving a balance in favour of the 
jelly of Si. 9*- If this be correct, it is worth considera- 
' -tion. But I am of opinion, that the most judicious way 
would be, to feed the cattle on the quantity given 
hy Mr. Scratton, with the proposed increase, and an 
addition of about 5]b of cake to make them up : it would 
be something new, and grateful to the cattle. 1 have 
my doubts wh>:ther an ox would consume so much hay 
at cake as at jelly. It has been asserted by some, barley 
straw is as good as hay for cattle, at lintseed cake: I 
tried it at distiller's grains, but found it just as dclicient 
as it is to hay in all other cases. 

The quantity of cake allowed in the foregoing calcula* 
tion is as much as I ever found my cows would take. [ 
have heard it siud, that an ox will eat 15tb a day : should 
that be true, the expense of cake would be \&L Us. ; 
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but as the bay must be less, suppose half the quantity, 
which would be 4/. 4s. ^d., thus makiug the sum 

22/. 19«. ^d. 

Potatoes^ likewise, are used for food in the winter. 
They aie generally prepared by steaming, which I have 
tried, and found it not a good practice: but I mixed my 
potatoes for cattle with straw ; had [ used hay, it might 
have been better : though I cannot see what advantage 
can arise from steaming potatoes, to nrash ihem, especi- 
ally as all the successful experiments I have made in 
feeding have tended to prove the advantage of giving 
food to animals so as to cause them to use their teeth, 
to masticate and chew it well. Little benefit can accrue 
from a mixture of mashed potatoes and straw, for the 
latter cannot contain much nutriment: if oats, un- 
thrashed, cut into chaff, or good hay, were mixed with 
the potatoes, the end I wish to attain would be answered, 
and probably be productive of good effects. 

I have tried potatoes lightly ^teamed, just warmed 

through, but could discover no apparent difference in 

their nutritious qualities. Horses are very fond of tliem 

raw, but they are weak food for a working horse-; for 

cattle, about the same as turnips. They will seldom 

pay as food for cattle, as they are so much in request 

for family use; and if cattle eat a^ great a weight of 

potatoes as of turnips, they must prove very dear keep, 

as it is supposed each beast would consume about 12 

stone a day. They are at the same time considered and 

found to be very unhealthy food. I knew an instance of 

a London cow-keeper (Mr. Kcudal) feeding his cows, 

one hundred and thirty in nuuiber, with about i261b of 

potatoes each, daily, during some part of the winter; and 

the following summer twenty-eight of tiiem died : when 

opened, their livers, &c. were found to be ulcerated. From 

this it appears, that to give them in large quantities to 
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■tore stock is extremely (dangerous. They are allowed to 
make the cows give much milk, but ot" a very poor, thin, 
unpleasant kind. Stenining has been thought necessary; 
but being expensive nnd troublesome, it has not, in a 
general way, proved profiiahlc. Preparing linisced jelly 
is less expensive than any other kind of boiled food ; it 
pays better, nnd is very «liolesoine. 

riim^are another winter's food, and are both faitcn. 
Ing nnd healthy, but exjicnsive, from the prodigious 
weight a beast will consume in one day, namely, 18 
■tone; at that rate, an acre of good turnips will keep a 
beaat forty-four days. Calculating him to take the 
same nntnber of days in fattening as is allowed for lint- 
■eed cake and jelly, he would, to have his fill, eat 
S acres I rood and 18 perches ; which, at 5l. an acre, 
wonld amount to about sixteen guineas : therefore, with 
attendance, ihe expense of turnips would thus be as 
high as lintseed cake. But as straw or hay is in most 
cases given, the animal may not cat more than 12 stone 
a day, which will reduce the sum to ) \l. 4j. ; but he will 
consume a much greater proportion of hay or straw than 
•t lintseed jelly or cake, while the manitte would not be 
of more than half the value. However, it seeins that 
turnips afe cheaper than cakes, but not so cheap as jelly > 
and I consider them a healthy food, and very proper to 
be given to store cattle at straw. 

CaWag«areamostexceIIentfood, and Hholesome, but 
Tery expensive. 

Cauft/ham are a summer food, to which I never 
found any thing equal for cattle. I once fattened u 
Scotch cow partly on them, with grains and grass, and 
the beef was superior, both in flavour and appearance, 
to any I ever tasted : its excellence was allowed by every 
persea who ate of it. The carcase weighed 36 stone, 
iMoiOn weight; sod the imide fat 1261b. When I 
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lived at Slaae^ I gave this food to twelve rearing calves^ 
aad they grew and throve remarkably welL The cauli- 
flower is a plant of quick growth, and therefore the cul- 
tivation would not be so expensive as may be supposed : 
many acres of it might be grown on land intended for 
wheat, to very great advantage* 

Carrots are a most excellent winter food, but very ex- 
pensive, as the taking up only costs three guineas 
an acre and upwards: there is no food superior for 
milch cows; producing much cream, and the best of 
butter. 

In the list of imported plants, the rtita baga, or Swedish 
turnip, is much esteemed ; but, during my experience, I 
have never founditso/atteuingas the globe turnip, or to 
give so much food on the same space of ground. Bore-- 
cole kale I have tried, and found it excellent in the 
spring, in Ireland, where it grows well ; but it does not 
yiake the same progress in the southern counties of 
England. Thousand-leaved anjou I have seefi, but not 
used; it seems a good food, and the produce very great: 
appears suited botli for summer and winter. 

Com, although the best of food, is so expensive as 
never to pay. 

Hay, when properly harvested, and the cattle are of a 
good kind, rightly managed, is the cheapest food, and 
probably the beef is nearly as good as any, retaining 
more of its natural grass flavour. I allow two acres to an 
ox, which I have found, one season with another, to be 
about the proportion ; and as meadow land, to produce 
fattening hay, can only be of a middling qualit}', I take 
the produce at aliout one ton an acre ; thus it appears an 
ox requires nearly two tons of hay to make him fat : and 
allowing him the after-grass before he is put up, sup- 
posing the land worth 2^s. an acre, and tlie harvesting 
U> cost 10s. Qd. an acre, the expense will be Si. Os. 6d. U 
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he be fatteoing one htndred and fifty days, the consump- 
tion will be nearly 2 etone 2lt} daily ; wl)ich, v^iluiag the 
hay at 40i. a ton, is about Sirf. a day ; oi- if we viUue it at 3/. 
a ton, gjrf. a day : the ni'cossary attendance being very 
little, is fully paid by the manure; nnd there will be 
refuse hay tops and bottoms, with some leavings, that 
horses will eat. This seems a very ecouomicul plan, nnd 
is the mode of fattening cattle in the winter which I was 
first uught. 

It may he observed, that in my calculations for fatten- 
ing cattle or milch cows I always allow plenty of food, 
as I am no friend to serving fattening stock in a sparing 
manner. They should, as before stated, be fed with 
great regularity imd in equal proportions, never giving 
them at one time more than they will eat, or laying any 
riling before them they dislike. The number of times 
they should be fed daily, depends on their food:— lint- 
seed cake ought to be given twice a day ; lintseed jelly^.- 
the same; hay, three times; turnips, and all such washy 
food, four times: always dividing the time as equally as 
possible. With such management, cattle will become , 
fatter in one hundred and fifty days, than in three hun- 
dred even with common usage. My own experiments 
have convinced me, that great nicety is required both as 
to time and manner of feeding animals of every de- 
scription. 

Tares are summer food, much in use, very valuable, 
ai)d may frequently b^ grown to profit ; they are sold near 
London, for the purpose of toiling cows, at from 
7/. to* 10/. an acre : bnt this is a very dear food to buy, 
when, in addition to the first price, it is to be fetched 
from a distance of three or four miles. Tares seldom 
continue good food for many successive days : in wet 
weather they become yellow sf the bottom, in some de- 
gtec putrified, smelling fiisty aad tmpleasaot ; and when 
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they lie together, in leading from the field, they ac- 
quire the same smell. To have tares in perfection, they 
ought to be sown, at the furthest, every six or seven 
days. When I kept cows, I bouglit tares at 8/. an acre; 
which proved very dear food, there being much waste in 
them, and they are scarcely ever sown sufficiently thick. 
As to tares being grown very long, it is useless, the cows 
then eat only the top part; and if they are mown before 
flowering, there is little of them, nor are they so good food^ 
If sown more thickly, they would be shorter, and con- 
sequently better. 

Red clover is also a summer food ; much better than 
tares, and cheaper, as it may be mown twice or three 
times. 

Lucern is a very valuable summer food; it may be 
mown two or three times, is about equal to clover in 
value as food, and will stand for many years. 

Cow-grass is very similar to red clover, though not so 
fattening ; but, on land that suits it, does not want re- 
newing for a considerable time. 

I have used early May and York cabbages in the summer, 
and excellent food they are, where the land suits them ; I 
doubt whether any other crop would fatten cattle so 
quickly, ca^uliflowers excepted, on the same space of 
ground. When cut while the cabbage is young, if a nick 
be cut across the stalk at the top, it generally throws 
out two, three, or four sprouts, which very quickly be- 
conle cabbages, and probably are equally fattening, if 
not more so th(in the first. 

In soiling cattle, in the summer, I have been greatly dis- 
appointed. I had formed an idea, that by being kept in 
a quiet state, and receiving their food regularly, they 
would fatten, and that quickly ; but I have found only 
cabbages and cauliflowers to answer that end ; all other 
things keep cattle merely in middling condition, but 
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win not nake tbca fat, or, if thej be Eit, fcuody keep 
tfaen in that state ; nor wiD store catile gnMs and im- 
pcDie as they will oot, oo Yery moderate keep. When 
I fired in lieiand I staD-fed some; bat a neigkbooring 
jrnylfinan brmex kept great nnmbefs of very fine cattle 
lor tlie purpose of fiinfning by staU-lieeding dnriog the 
SBMBor. 1 often inspected them, and his difierent 
cfo p s ; all was ooodoctcd in a very proper manner — one 
crop IbDowmg another, with open shed, and folds, no- 
thing seemed to be wanting to render the plan soccess* 
foL Bot many of his cattle, which he bought of a vecy 
good kind, and in h^h condition, scarcely held their 
flesh« He told me, that in twa years he had lost a 
great deal of money; which, as his expenses, on one 
hondred and fifty Irish acres, were I6OO1L a year, and 
the cattle were rather injured than improred, may be 
taken at not less than 1£00/. I had likewise formed a 
mistaken notion respecting the manure, which I thought, 
from the succulent nature of the food, must be good ; 
but, to my astonishment, I found it very weak, and of 
little value : I have since learned that all weak food will, 
in retnm, make weak dung, and more especially in 
the siunmer months. Many years have elapsed since I 
first observed that dung made in the fore part of the 
winter is very superior to that made in the spring ; tlie 
cause of which I did not very well understand : but I 
have now no doubt it h the power of the sun, exhaling 
the saliue particles from it. I have reason to believe, 
that one load of dung made in the months of November 
and December, is worth three loads made by the s^me 
cattle, and with the same food, in April and May; that 
the advantages of stall-feeding do not accord with my 
expectations, and that tares do not keep stock iP well aa 
I supposed. An acre of middling grass, mown and given 
to ray cows, was cheaper at 12 guineas, thw an acre of 
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tares at iL ; the grass was mown twice, and feci after- 
wards : the cows fattened more on the grass, and gave 
more milk; and the second mowing was much better 
than the first.— I thought there would be a saving in 
mowing the grass ; but in that opinion I was wrong, for 
the produce will fatten cattle better, and- at the same 
lime more economically, when they are turned to feed 
on the pasture. 

There is another inconvenience arising from stall-feeding, 
which I did not foresee ;— cattle will not touch indifferent 
food in houses and stalls, which in the open air they 
readily eat. I have to remark a very singular instance 
which afforded a cpnvincing proof of this observation, 
and gave me occasion to consider the utility of preserving 
turnips for spring food, after the natural season is over. 
— I bought my grains of a distiller who fed many cattle 
on wash and turnips, grains. Sec: he had a large 
quantity of turnips preserved, topped and tailed, and 
laid in heaps covered up, looking as well in appearance 
in the month of April as they did in January ; when all 
of a sudden the cattle refused to eat them. He asked 
me to take some, and sent me four waggon loads: I 
gave them to the cows in the house, in stalls, Which had 
been used to turnips; but I might as well have given 
them so many pebble-stones. At a loss how to act with 
them, I considered the case; and knowing that cattle 
will eat food laid on the ground in the open air, which 
they will scarcely look at in a house, or even in cribs ia 
a fold, I had them carried into the cow-stand (which' 
was a piece of grass land); they then ate them up 
entirely. By this I discovered, that there can be but 
little use in preserving turnips, after the commencement 
of spring, and they begin to run into top ; for although 
those turnips were preserved perfectly sound, their juicy 
nature had left them ; while the cattle, at that time, 

P 
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vould have eatea the tops and fatteaed on them. This 
is plaial; to be steo when sheep are folded on tomips 
during the wioter moDllt.s: while the turnip is juicy, 
good food, the sheep will scuop the bulb in preferenLC 
to eating the top, which iliey neglect; but as soon as 
the top begitis to run, and the juice leaves the root and 
flows into the top, they then neglect the furmer for the, 
latter, and will, at that time, futlen more on (he lopa 
than they did before on the bottoms. Now, if this dis- 
tiller had suffered the turnips in remain on the ground, 
and cut the tops ofT and given them to the cattle, they 
would have eaten them with eagerness, and fattened upon 
them. The result of this experiment was, I gave a bnshel 
%day to each cow, while the cows colitinued to eat the 
very same quantity of hay and grains, without itKrreasing 
ia their milk, oi being, that I could perceive, in tlie 
EDpalleat degree improved. These turnips lasted about a 
qionth ; and when they weqe all consumed, I expected the 
cons to drop in their milk, but was deceived: it was like 
a man cracking nuts— merely amusement, the turnips at 
' that period having neither good nor harm in tl>em. 

I will mention another similar circumstance, which 
has fallen under my observation. — When I surveyed 
Dorsetshire, 1 met with a clergyman who lives at i>rea- 
ville, the Reverend Mr. Evans, who has built a sort of 
elegant shed for a dairy of cows, and, at the time he 
built it, he put in a crib for them to eat their hay from. 
Seeing this a neat, smart-looking cow-shed, and observ- 
ing on the opposite side a shabby crib, made of osiers, 
I asked b,im for what purpose it was intended, though, 
St the sajQc time perfectly avvare of its use ; he told me 
the cows would ent any inferior kind of hay out of that, 
which they would not touch under the shed : and he 
had. tried an experiment^ by giving the cows their h.iy 
uq4^ the sited for a certain time, aqd then feeding them 
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in the crib in the fold ; and he found they actually gave 
more milk when fed in the latter. This I know to be 
foanded on fact; for cattle at straw in the winter will 
thrive mnch better, and eat the straw with more eager^ 
nessy when laid on the gtound, without a crib, than 
when it n put into one. My own experiments were ZA 
follow. — For keeping cattle at straw in the winter, I 
built a house, and tied them up ; when finding they 
succeeded much worse than my father^s cattle in open 
folds, I thought it arose from want of water at their 
pleasure ; I therefore put a trough at their bead, to 
keep the water in, but this availed nothing. I then 
declined housing, and made a handsome fold, with a 
crib, boarded at the bottom, to prevent the corn from 
dropping through, and to keep their straw dry, thinking 
the cattle must do better if the straw were kept from 
snow, rain, 8cc. : but I still found they did not thrive atf 
they ought. I then put cribs into the fold; but no 
method answered so well as the same quantity of 8tra# 
thrown on the ground. When I formed the fold, with 
a crib round, I calculated on being able to keep a greater 
number of s cattle, together with a few horses among 
them, to pick up the loose corn that might be scattered 
from the straw ; while the cattle would have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing the best of the straw, the refuse serv- 
ing to litter horses, calves, pigs, 8cc. This not answer* 
ing my expectations, I subdivided the fold into thre6 
parts ; it was large enough at first for thirty, therefore 
each division kept ten: this seemed some amendment; 
but I still saw that cattle belonging to other persons who 
had neither fold nor crib succeeded much better than 
mine, which were then, as I thought, fed in a slovenljr 
manner — cattle, horses, pigs, geese, &c. all being per- 
mitted to trample on the straw at the same time,- For 
this I knew not then how to account. 

p2 
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In regard lo ihe saving I cxpecled, by not using clean 
straw from the barn tor littering tbc plough horses, 
whicli were loose, three and three in a sLiII, it was a. 
very improper calculation ; for those horses, being high 
fed, picked out more of ilie best of the straw by way of 
change, than the cattle i and when it was taken from 
the horses, wet with the urine and dung interuiixed, the 
cattle ate it with much greater avidity than they would 
have eaten fresh straw out of the barn ; while, if thrown 
out on a heap, only u master ox or two were admitted 
to partake of it. The pigs fared worse, by the corn 
being kept in the manger; though they produced more 
clear pro^t than the cattle, for I never gained any thing 
hy keeping cattle at straw, further than the convenience 
of raising a store stock and making dung. But it is 
more profitable to give cattle at straw some turnips, or 
other better food, to keep them thriving: for by this 
plan two very material advantages are gained; first, in 
raising them one year in three sooner for the shambles; 
and secondly, in the much better quality of the dung. 
Keeping Etock in a starving condition is a siand-still 
business, and must ^rove injurious; for cattle thereby 
lose ip the winter what they have gained in the summer. 

On the whole, I have found it the very best mediud, 
if it were not for the dung, to let cattle range at their 
liberty in an open field; and straw given in the winter is 
much better thrown down in the fold yard, without 
using a crib either there or in the stall: even the prin- 
cipal cow-keepers have seldom any crib for feeding their 
cows with grains, hay, turnips, potatoes, &c. ; and I 
observed Doctor Layton had removed the racks from his 
atables, for he said the horses made less waste without 
tbem, and their condition was improved. I have myself 
found, that as great a number, if not a greater, is to be 
kept to much more advantage without cribs thiin with 
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them : the straw being thrown down in that loose way, 
gives them an opportunity of selecting the best, as it is 
not all intended to be eaten; while by lying on the 
ground, they move it about more readily, and pick up 
any corn that may be left; for it may frequently be seen, 
when dung is taken from a fold-yard, and immediately 
applied to. land, after cattle, pigs, fowls, &c. have all 
picked, rooted, and scratched, there will be much corn 
remaining, which will grow in the succeeding crop. I 
had an instance of this when I lived in Ireland : where 



the dung being directly appropriated to the potatoe 
crop, there were so many oats grew, although I had not 
less than a bunded strong pigs and many small ones in 
the folds, that I had them reaped, and they materially 
injured the crop. It therefore appears to me not very 
easy for cattle, pigs, 8cc. to find all the corn left in straw. 
Nor do I think cattle have any objection to straw 
trodden in the wet, composed principally of urine: 
there is salt in urine, which they like, and is very good 
for them : and even any moist food seems to be their 
choice. When I lived in America, I harvested some 
Indian corn, cut at the time the blades and tops were 
attaining maturity, for fodder, though much of the corn 
was only in the milk : when all stacked together in the 
barn, it heated very much, and the corn became soft 
and mouldy. The corn blades and tops being all cut 
into chaiT, the cows took the soft, mouldy corn, in pre- 
ference to the hard, which only the horses would eat ; nor 
would even the pigs touch any of the soft corn. I 
therefore conclude, that cattle by nature require in 
their food every thing soft, in their drink something 
saline, or physical, such as the water of ponds in which 
is a mixture of the urine of horses, pigs, their own, and 
even chamberlie and sope-suJs, with the rain that falls. 
In regard to treatment, it may be seen, that housed 
cattle are much inclined to scurvy in the winter, consi* 
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derably more so than horses, while those that are £ed in 
the open air in fields are less subject to that ^iseMe; diU 
plainly shews^ that cattle require tome management dif* 
ferent from the practice now generally adi^pted. 



SECTION X]ip||l. 

An Experiment in feeding Cattle, tried by G* Grierson^ JSsq. • 

in Ireland. 

In this experiment, the weight of hay and turnips con- 
sumed by twenty -tliree heifers, from November 4th, till 
February 18th — nineteen heifers, from that time till the 
lOtb of March— seventeen heifers till the 18th — thirteen 
heifers one day—twelve heifers till the 26th— eight heifers 
t^U the 1st of April— -and three heifers till the 5th, was 
as follows ' — 
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* It b iOttewbst tingalar, that in these turnips, *the tops weighed preciseJy 
fim taoie aa the bollia. I hvm «Ten||e4 th«m at tw«lte tons an acrf« supposing, 
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Beginning with the month of November, when the 
twenty-three heifers were first put up, they were fed with 
hay alone for twelve days, and consumed 576 stone, or 
2 Bt. m 31 oz. each per day. The twelve da>'s following 
they consumed the like quantity of hay ; and of turnips, 
bulbs 232 stone, tops 23^ stone, which is 464 stone, or 
1 St. 5 lb S oz, each per day :— this appears strange ; as 
they ate as much hey when they had turnips as w hen ihey 
had none; it seems, therefore, the lurnips acted as water, 
merely quenching their thirst, and they had the same ap- 
petite to hay as before. The next four days they con- 
sumed 192 stone of turnip bulbs, and 192 stone of tops ^ in 
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all 384 stone, or 4 st. 8tb 3^ oz. each : hay these four days 
]46 stoae, or 1st. 8lb3)oz. each; consequently, they 
increased in turnips 2 st. 12 ib 6^oz. and decreased in 
hay 9 lb a day each : this shews they required 2 st. 19, lb 
6} oz. of turnips to supply the place of 9 lb of bay. 

In December, the twenty-three heifers consumed of 
turnips 2,109 stone, tops 674 stone, or 3st. 12 lb lO^oz. 
each per day; hay 1,120 stone, or 1 st. 8 tb nearly each 
per day. In these four days they decreased in turnips 
4 lb 14 oz. each daily, and only 3^ oz. in hay. 

In January, the twenty-three heifers consumed, of 
turnips 1,291 stone, or 1st. lUb oi oz. each per day; 
hay 1,088 stone, or 1 st. 7 lb 6oz. each per day. This 
month the consumption of turnips decreased 2st. lib 
4i oz. and hay about 9 oz. : which decrease seems to have 
arisen from frost, as there are six days when no turnips 
were given. 

In February, the twenty-three heifers consumed of 
turnips, in seventeen days, 1,980 stone, or 5 st. 1 lb 4oz. 
each per day; hay 467 stone, or 1st. 2 lb lljoz. each 
per day : then nineteen heifers consumed, in ten days, 
1,540 stone, or Sst. lib 7} oz. each per day; hay 378 
stone, or 1 st. 13 lb 12 oz. each*per day. 

In March, the nineteen heifers consumed, in nine days, 
of turnips 1,170 stone, or 6st. J 1 lb 123 oz. ^^^h per 
day ; hay 64 stone, or 5 ft 3J oz, each per day : then se- 
venteen heifers consumed, in six days, of turnips 720 
stone, or 7st. 13 oz. each per day ; hay l60 stone, or 1 st. 
8 ft each per day : then thirteen heifers consumed, in 
one day, of turnips 90 stone, or 7 st. nearly each per day: 
then twelve heifers consumed, in four days, of turnips 
250 stone, or 9st. 5ft4oz. each per day: then eight 
heifers consumed, in five days, of turnips 60 stone, or 
1 St. 3 ft 8 oz. each per day ; potatoes 353 stone, or 7 st. 
4 ft 6 oz. each per day. 
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In April, three heil'ers consumed, in five days, of 
turnips 150 ston?, or 10 st. each per day ; polr.ioes HO 
■tone, or 7 si. 516 2 oz, ouch ptr Any ; hay 33 stone, or 
t St. I tb 13 oz. each per day. — It is deserving of notice, 
that these three heifers ate in five days efiO sionc of po- 
tatoes and turnips, which is about 17ist. each per 
day. 

The abovementioiicd heirers were of a middling size ; 
which not only siibst.iruiiiics the fact, that a bullock will 
eat 18 stone of food in twenty-four hours, but that, as I 
have repeatedly asserted, a much !'Liialler animal eats 
nearly, if not quite, as much as a Uniic one : for i rather 
imagine potatoes to have more nuirin.ent in thein liiaD 
turnips ; therefore, these three heifers may be considered 
to have eaten nearly 18 stone each a day for three days 
together, besides 2 st. 1 lb ISoz. of hay, 

Bj bringing the whole calculation into one view— the 
Bnmber of heifers, 3,106, for one day; the turnips and 
potatoes coDBumed, 10,871 ttone, which is 3st. 7 tb each 
daily, on the average; and the h.iy, 5,218 stone, the 
average of which U 1 it. 9 tb S^ 02. each per day — the 
expenie of feeding the twenty-three heifers will be as 
foIiowB : 

L. s. d. 
Hay, S3 ton 2 cwt. 2 St. at S/. lOi. a ton . 112 12 O 
Turnips, 6| acres, at At. an acre .... 2G 
Two men's attendance, at 9«. each man, 

twenty-three weeks . . ; SO 14 O 

One horse and cart. 14s. a week, twenty- 
three weeks iS 2 O 



Total ... L. 175 8 O 

Thus the cost in fattening was 7/. 12t. G^d. a head. And 
it seems, from thii ezpeiiment, that cattle will, on the 
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average, consume 3| stone of turnips, and about 1 } ttone 
of hay, each a day ; requiring about a rood of tumipsy 
and an acre of good meadow land, to fatten one beast: 
time from twenty to twenty-five weeks. I resided^ in Ire* 
land when this experiment was tried : the heifers were ia 
good condition at the time they were put up to fatten, 
about half beef, and they were made good shambles 
meat, somewhat better than the beef at that season of 
the year in Ireland. 

The preceding account was accurately taken by me 
from Mr. Grierson's book, which he lent me for the 
purpose. 

It appears to me, from the foregoing statement, as 
well as by the account given by the London cow-keeper, 
(Mr. Kendal) p. 65, that there must be a material dif- 
ference in the quality of hay made in some parts of the 
kini^dom and that prepared by my father (as stated in 
p. 206), who fattened the finest bullocks on hay oit/y, al* 
lowing them certainly not more than 3 stone daily. I am 
persuaded the difference must principally arise from the hay 
being in general too much exposed to the sun, and the nu« 
tritive qualities consequently in a great measure exhaled. 

SECTION XXIV, 

^Description of Fold-yards ; Necessity for having a Recept' 
aclefor the Juices which drain ftvm the Fold-yard, and 
the best Means of Application. 

• 

The fold-yard ought to be so situated among the 
buildings, as easily to receive every sort of manure, 
which the pigs, by routing and turning it over continu- 
ally, will thoroughly intermix. The cattle will eat much 
of the litter that is thrown out from the horse-stables, 
which contains small quantities of bay wasted by the 
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horses, and at times a liiile corn and other matters ; 
which by this management will turn to the farnier'a ac- 
count and profit in a greater degree than if tiie same 
quantity of hay had been taken from the alack, and im- 
mediately spread in the fold-yard, as the Ciitlie in this 
case eat much of live Korse dung as well as the litter. 

Eoting the litter th^it is taken out of horse stables 
appears rather cxiraonlinary, partieukriy at the first 
view. I obsfTved m L>rd So mervi lie's show, ai Barbicaa, 
the men had taken some of the wet litter from under 
the horses, and spread it about under the fut oxen; 
and, as they were tied with ropes, they drew back a< 
far as they could, and ate that litter in preference to the 
very best hay and turnips then lying before them: the 
cause of which obviously arises fiom the salts that the 
horse dung and urine possess. I am at all times a gieat 
advocate for mixing of stock, even on grazing land, 
such as sheep, cattle, horses, hogs, Etc. and the fore- 
going remark shews the propriety of so doing as strongly 
as any thing I could urge; for although a beast will 
not take the grass near to his own dung, he will near to 
that of another animal. 

To return to the fold-yard. — The space of ground 
should be nearly level, with a small inclination or slope 
towards the receptacle or reservoir. I much disapprove 
of a fold-yard being so formed, as for the middle part 
to be the lowest, or in the form of a bowl ; for on such 
a concavity the cattle, in the first instance, for some 
time, must lie wet, and the straw, or any kind of litter, 
will remain in a sound state for almost any term when 
immerged in water, and kept covered. A singular proof 
of this happened not many years ago in the vicinity of 
London. — In sinking a well at Tottenham-court, on the 
estate of the late Lord Southampton, at eighteen I'eet 
from the surface the workmea dug into something soft, 
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which, upon being sent up in the bucket, and examined, 
was found to be the paunch, or rumen, of an animal, 
containing a quantity of undigested hay, to all appear* 
ance as if it had been chewed but a few hours before. 
On further search, the horns of a cow, and part of the 
head with the hair on, were separated by the axe and 
the spade. Incredible as this may appear, it seemed as 
fi'esh as if it had been recently deposited, though afterwards 
proved to have lain there upwards of forty years. Upon 
enquiry, it was discovered that that identical spot had 
been a large pit, or pond of water, into which, at the 
time of the distemper amongst the horned cattle, a 
neighbouring cow-keeper, who then rented the place, 
had thrown in a great number of cows which had died 
of it. The pond was afterwards filled up, chiefly by 
rubbish from London. This circumstance proves the 
propriety of giving the fold-yard a small declination, or 
slope, so that no part of the dung may remain immersed, 
and that all the foul water, impregnated with saline 
particles, or even any liquid that will promote vegeta- 
tion, may gently ooze into the common reservoir or 
receptacle. The bottom of the fold-yard ought to be 
formed of some substance very cohesive, so as not to 
admit any of the juices to enter it, and have a fall of 
about one inch in twelve feet. The reservoir should be 
made spacious enough to receive a proper quantity of 
roots, corn stubble, weeds, and any refuse stuff that 
may be collected, which will imbibe the juices as they 
gradually ooze in, and form a composition that, when 
taken out, will ferment strongly : and it would be of 
great advantage, when the compost hill is made, to mix 
with it a quantity of the strawy dung out of the fold- 
yard. Another considerable advantage might be ob- 
tained, if the farmer's privy, and that of every family ia 
the parish, were furnished with a box or drawer, easily 
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token ont, to collect the night-soil, chambertic, 8cc. 
vhiofa, with the asbes of the houses, soot from the chira- 
Bpys, and all refuse natter, nre a valuable addition to the 
litter IB the fia]d^yar<i; tor the utility arising from a mix- 
ture of different maniircsj all worked iip with virgin 
carthft, is wonderful. 

Were t^U plan adopted, every load of fold and stable 
dung would' at least be tripled, and be of much better 
quality than the dung made according to ibe present 
mode; and there would be no necessity to .buy dung, or 
to fold sheep : as to collecting the roots of stubble, that 
would, pay well, if it were only taking them olT the 
ground, as they are highly pernicious to the fertility of 
dte soil, and all future crops ; they are as hard as wood, 
and by keeping*the land light and open, let in the wet 
daring winter and the sun in summer, thereby causing 
the destruction' of many planu, and injuring the whole. 
b is particularly necessary to mix the night-soil with 
other tnannresj as it is a feet well known to Che London 
cow-keeper», that if applied alone to meadows, though 
spread ever so thin, and a hot, dry sumtner ensue, it 
will kill every plant; but when the ashes are thrown on 
at the same time, they absorb the moisture, and make 
the night-soil divide i the expense attending this sort of 
care and regularity would be next to nothing. If dl 
sorts of poultry were put into houses at night, and their 
dung also applied to the dung-hill, it would be found ad- 
vantageous; not only as adding to the manure, but as 
a security from various depredations, particularly by 
foxes and night>thieves. 

It may seem superfluous, my writing so much on the 
subject of manure ip a treatise on livestock; but as it 
is one of the very great uses and profits arising from 
them, C have thought it not irrelevant. But the re- 
aervoir I so strongly Tecommend, where it has been 
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tried in the most correct manner, has generally &llen 
short of the improYemeot expected, in consequence of 
its being applied ia hot weather, for the saline particlesi 
with which there is oa doubt thie Qrioe of animals is ia« 
pregnated, are evaporated by the heat. A aoUemaa 
formed a reservoir in his fold*-yard, for the purpose o£ 
coUecting the urine and drainings of the stables and foid*^ 
yard, and had the composition carried out in a proper 
cart, and put on grass land, in his fiark ; but althouglL 
his lordship's experiment, in regard to preparation, wa» 
very correct, and he bad stakes put down on difTereot 
spaces of ground, at some distance one from another^ 
on which large quantities were poured, it made so little 
difference in the produce, or even the verdure of the 
grass, that neither his lordship nor his friends could 
find out the spots until the stakes were found. The ex* 
periment tried by Mr. Drummond of Bawtry, was at- 
tended with nearly the same result. I have made a 
sort of resceptacle for the drainings of a dung-hill, and 
have, from time to time, thrown the mixture on the end 
of the hill ; but that part proved weaker manure than the 
end not watered : the reason is obvious. From various 
experiments and remarks on evaporation, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced, that throwing the drainings on the hill 
caused it to ferment, and the saline particles, not only of 
the black water, but also of the dung-hill, were carried 
off with the air. There was another case of a cow- 
keeper in London, who luul a very large pond, into 
which, winter and summer, for many years, upwards of 
two hundred cows went to drink ; and the cows' dung^ 
and urine had formed a mass of, what every one im- 
agined, rich manure ; the quantity was so great, that 
clearing it out, and carrying it to his meadows, cost 100/.; 
but the result was, it proved of no service whatever. 
From these different experiments it appears plain, that 
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any kiod of rich water, when exposed to tlie sun and 
wind, soon gets vapid ; even urine will nearly become 
pure water again. I apprehend all fermentable bodies, 
when exposed to air, readily lose tlieir strength : — 
bottled ale, draw the cork, and let it staiid some days, 
and it will be nearly divested of its iotoxicuting quality. 
The object to be attiiincd, therefore, is, so lo contrive, 
as to keep and preserve ilie urine of caitle, &c. as pure 
as possible, and in ihc chciipest manuer. To that end, 
all fold-yards ought to be so formed as to udinii little 
superfluous wet; which may be eifected by the building 
beingspouied round within the fold, and other spouts so 
fixed as to convey the water to the outside. The next 
consideration is, to get the dung of the fold-yard worked 
up into rich or garden mould, while the black water or 
urine of cattle, 8tc. is mixed with or clinging to the 
straw or litter ; — the management of which may be seen 
fully explained in the new edition of " Th e Ex febi e n c g d 
Farmbb," section "Of Compost ;"—a,ad it will be 
found, not only the best, but the cheapest way, to have 
it as quickly done as possible. I have commonly kept 
the compost thus formed about twelve months; for I 
have reason to believe it improves by length of time. 
If this method were followed up correctly, there would 
belittle or no occasion for the reservoir in the fold-yard ; 
but those inentjoned for stables and con-houses would 
prove of wonderful utility. 

Fold-yards are generally made larger than they ought 
to be ; cattle would thrive much better if the folds were 
formed so as (o contain only tno in each: but either 
•tore or fattening cattle succeed to much greater advan- 
tage in the open air, than in houses. This I have re- 
peatedly ascertained while living with my father. Our 
practice was, to fatiea the oxen in small folds, about 
thirty feet wide and forty long; the crib, about six 
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feet in length and three wide, fixed in the middle, at 
ibe upper end, and &o placed, that the hay mi^ht be 
put in on the outiude. At the lower end was a watering- 
place for them to drink, into which the urine of the 
cattle drained, and towards spring th^ water became 
quite black. They had each a separate place, at the 
sides, littered to lie on. The fence of the fold was some* 
times faggots of furze, at others thorns ; from eight to 
ten feet high.~-This was in the marshes in Lincolnshire, 
within about two miles of the sea, and scarcely a tree 
or bush to be seen for miles, the country making a 
dreary, bleak appearance ; and the cattle seemed to me 
to be uncomfortably accommodated — exposed to the 
cold, in snow or rain, the black water only to drink, 8lc. 
—About this time 1 went into Craven and Lancashire to 
purchase a bull ; when, visiting different breeders in 
search of one, I met with cattle that appeared to me to 
have more comfortable accommodations ; in consequence 
of which, on my return, I obtained permission from mj 
father to build sheds, with folds adjoining, for our fatten* 
ing oxen, and likewise for our year and half-year old 
calves. The oxen had abmit the same space of ground 
as they had had in the fold. I Inclosed the folds with 
boards about ten feet high, and furnished them with a 
trough to contain clear water; not doubting that the 
well-doing and quick fattening of the oxen would soon pay 
the expense : but, behold ! when about two months bad 
pasted, \ began to perceive that the oxen, so far from 
improving, did not succeed so well as before, with pre* 
cisely the same allowance of hay ; and they began to rub 
the hair off in spots, which was an indication of a 
stoppage in their thrift. I had the bare places wasaed 
with tobacco-water and brimstone — a trouble to which 
we had not been accustomed when the cattle were in the 
open air : not did they ever answer so well in the sheds 

9 
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and folda. I Was at that time lotally unable to account 
for the cause. The year-olds, though their progress was 
nenrlj the same, made more waste of hay by eating out 
of a cribythan wlien they ate from the ground ; but they 
had liberty to rftinblc over twenly-tive acres of land, an4 
went to a pond, where cattle very generally scatter both 
urine antf dung at the time they drink, which has always 
appeared disgusting to me; though, since I came to 
London and have kept cows, I have been completely 
divested of the mistaken notions which I had possessed 
during so many years. — I took a piece of land for the 
cows, to serve for what is enlled a cow-stand, with a 
ditch of moveable water along one end, which I thought 
A very great accommodation ; but I was deceived: for 
the cows having; to be driven through the streets and 
highways to this cow-stand, \ observed many of them 
drink lis they went, very often where the washerwomen 
had thrown out their suds. This I did not much re- 
gard ; but I soon found that many of the cows abstained 
from drinking at the ditch of clear water, reserving 
their thirst to drink at those dirty puddle-holes, as if 
there had been no water in the cow-stand: they would 
sip every drop they could get ; and in dry weather would 
seek about, going many paces out of their road, in 
quest of sope-auds, chamberlie, the dirty water from the 
washmg of houses, &c. I have lived long enough to 
lenm, that brute animals, as well as mankind, know 
ivhat they like best; and that nature has imphanted in 
them a knowledge of what is most proper for their wel- 
ftire: therefore, when I consider the matter, the water 
where canle drop their Hung and urine being con- 
sequently impregnated with salt, it it doubtful to me 
whether any food or medicine could be devised to be of 
so much utility. ■ The more I reflect, the more plainly 
ttie circumHtancc appears : beaita, when ta a pasture. 
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generally go to some particular part of the stream, river, 
or pond, where they 1)oth dung and stale in the water ; 
and that seems to occasion their constantly going to 
the same place, as they like the water at that spot better 
for the mixture. Thus, the reader will perceive I am 
perfectly satisfied in regard to the dirty water. Respect- 
ing the comparative benefit of a house for fattening cat* 
tie or the open air, I have no doubt ; it may be seen even 
in the rearing of calves; and nature has proved to me, 
they do much better when exposed to the weather. I 
have every reason to believe, that rain and snow falling 
upon fat animals, especially cattle, as they are naturally 
very hot, is highly beneficial ; for it may be observed 
that fattening oxen never have any frozen snow on them, 
but they frequently smoke like a boiling Cciuldron. 
Cattle that are fattening in a house, and drink clear 
water, often rub the hair off from different parts ; and 
it is not uncommon for the best managers to have their 
cattle combed, and daubed over with some preparation 
or other, to stop or, as it is said, cure them of rubbing* 
Now the fact is, it is the inside that is amiss; probably 
some sope-suds, given inwardly, wfaAA they would take 
by choice, would cpre the disorder; and in all pro- 
bability, if they were to drink some such mixtura 
constantly, the disease would be effectually prevented : 
while snow and rain cause fat cattle to perspire, which, 
by promoting a free circulation of blood, is essentially 
conducive to health. In a fold, where they lie more at 
their ease, they can rub or scratch themselves at plea- 
sure, and take exercise though in a smaJl degree, drink 
when thirsty, &c. ; therefore the fold, when properly 
managed, is ^ preferable to sheds or bouses of any 
description. 
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Rulafor htowing the Age of Caltlc, 
Neat Cattli cast their teeih, but none until turned 
t»o years old ; they then gel two new teeth : at three 
yeua old, they have two more; and two in ihc succeed- 
ing year, when they are four years old, and then called • 
full-mouthed, although, in fact, they are not rull-mouthed 
until six years old, because the two corner teeth, which 
are the last in coming, are not up perfectly until they 
have turned that age. It may be worth observation, that 
tfiere is a tip on the end of the horn which falls off at the 
age of three years ; and about that time they generally 
have a wriakle near the head, after which, it is said, 
another wriakle is formed every year; but I do not think 
that is always to be discerned on all cattle : while the 
jdbberi and dealers can iluff the horn, and rasp and 
scrape thoie wrinkles out, so as to prevent the age of the 
Wast being' known by that mark. — Cattle have no teeth 
in- their upper jav in front. 

^%ICT10H XXVI. 

^. Homes that Cattle bear at different Ages. 

Males.— The bull, daring the time he sucks, is called 
^ htM-calf wni\ turned a year old, when he is in some 
pons called a Uirk, in others a yearling bull ; then a two, 
tkne, at four yedf-oid buti, untifsix, when he Is aged: 
ybt» cut at ^at age, he is called a teg. But if 
tillstratnl or gdt, he is called an ox or ttot calf until a 
year old, "vH^ be is called a ttirk, ttot, or yearling ; at 
ivo yte^ old A ttee^, •oe in soitae placeii a tainter ; at 
three he is called a three-year-old steer; and at four he 
t^es the name of ox or bullock. (In Ireland they call the 
males bullocks at year olds to any age.)— Some kinds of 
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cattle attain their full growth or perfection at six yemrs 
old, others continue to improve till the age of eight or 
nine years. 

Females. — When sucking, the female is called • 
coW'Caff, then a yearling quey, heifer, or twinter; tht 
next year, a two-year-old quey or heifer; the third 
3'ear, a t/tree^y earmold quey or heifer; at four years sb^ 
is called a cow, which name she retains to the end of b#t 
existence. 

If castrated, or spayed, she is called a spayed heifer 
or cut heifer, or spayed or cut quey, in most parts of the 
united kingdoms. 

SECTION XXVII. 

Buying lean Cattle to fatten. 

Supposing beef at Sd. per pound, bow mach per 
pound of the live weight should be given for a beast 
Jean ?— This question being asked at the Board of Agri* 
culture, I have thought it might prove instructive to 
elucidate it. 

It often happens that cattle of a good kind sell for 
more per pound — meaning the dead weight at that time-^ 
than they are sold for when fat; and. prove mocH 
cheaper to the grasier than others of bad shapes^ and 
slow aptitude to fatten, at very inferior prices: con* 
scqucntly there cannot be any certain criterion, as the 
best judges are sometimes greatly disappointed in their 
choice of very poor animals. 

I have known large oxen increase during the summer^ 
on good grass, in about twenty weeks, and from that to 
twenty-five weeks, from 500 to 600lf> the carcase. I saw 
six Yorkshire bred oxen, that had been grazed in the 
county of Lincoln; — they were bought in at liacoln 
fair, the 29th of April, and sold at Smithfield on the 
Monday before Christmas ;— the price bought io^ fil/. 
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each; the price sold at, 5"/- lOs. each; the lime kept, 
thim-three weeks: they [lieieiore piiid tlie grazier I0». 
per week each. Now, these oxen, on the avoiitije, must 
have increased about 500tt> an o\, to obtain ine pn<-e 
■pMfor; and as they had tifivelled about one hiinilred 
miles to market, at a season of the year k lien travelling 
is very iDJurious to cattle, [ make not the least dout)t hut 
tlief had lost lOOtb each : and the grazier observed, that 
for the last eight or nine weeks ihcy hud gained nothing, 
as they h(td been fed entirely on grass and hay ; conse- 
quently these .oxen must have attained the weight 
above mentioned in twenty-four weeks. I have stated 
this circumstance, being a known fact: hut as it is an 
unusual profit, I will suppose an ox in the lean state, ofa 
good kind, and his live weight at the wcigh-scaie to 
amoi^it to ],200lb; then, allowing him to be one half 
oflhi, at 6d. per pound, he will be worth 20/. ; or at 4d. 
per pound for the whole of his weight, the same sum: 
which answers the question asked. To allow a more 
average profit, an ox of that size should be sold for 30/., 
and his increase be SOOlb. An o\ of this size will require 
oae and a half acre of land, worth 45s. an acre, to fatten 
him ; then, supposing sheep food, during one whole 
year, to be worth eOi„ on« year's interest of money 20t., 
BBsessmcDts and other taxes 5s. in the pound, if this be 
brought to aCcquDt, the statement will appear as 
follows :— • , 

Expa^. L. s. d. 

Beast bougjit in at 20 

Rent, Ij acre, at 45s. per acre .... 376 
A&scssmenis, &.c. 5s. in the pound ... 16 lOj 
Interest on 201., nt 5/. per cent . . . \ 10 
Profit ' 5 15 7} 



Total . JU31 
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Produce. L. s. d. 

Beast sold at 30 O 

Sheep keep 100 

Total . L.Sl 

This profit leaves the grazier above three years' rents, 
which is more than is requisite on grazing land, and 
probably more than is made one year with another, 
being about 7l. : a large ox will give him a produce 
of about two years and a half, with 20s, for sheep. 

Smaller cattle, if their increase be in the same ratio, 
will not produce the like sum ; but they are to be fattened 
on poorer land^ and do not take so long a time. If they 
be averaged at sixteen weeks, there is little advantage to 
be made of the keep after the first three or four months ; 
though cattle of small size during the summer, by being 
fat more early, obtain a better price. But as this part 
of the work is intended rather to shew tl>e increase of 
cattle, than the real profit, I will suppose a beast of 
420lb weight to be bought at 8d. per pound, weighed at 
the weigh-scale for his carcase only (or double that 
weight with the offal, at 4d. per pound), which will be 
14/.; and his increase 180tb: then he ought to be sold 
for 20/., for sixteen weeks' keep, which will be 7s. 6d. a 
week : and allowing one and a half acre of poorer land, the 
rent 30s. an acre— sheep feed the same as before, though 
he is not so long on the ground — assessn^ents, &c. 5s. in 
the pound— interest 5/. per cent ; this brought to ac- 
count, will stand as follows : — 

Expense. L. s. rf. 

Beast bought in at 14 

Rent, 1| acre, at 30s. per acre fi 5 

Assessments, 8cc. at 5s. in the pound ... 1 1 S 

Interest, 14/., at 5/. per cent 14 <) 

Profit 399 

Total . X.21 • Q 
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Produce. L. ». d. 

Beast sold at SO O 

Sheep keep f 100 

Total . L.21 

The two foregoing iiocounis aie drawn out with an inten- 
tion to shew the advantages »nd difiadvantnges of Urge 
and smal! cattle, and piuiitulariy the great benefit 
arising from ricli pa:^lure land; for I have n-ason lo be- 
lieve that a large o.\, with (|uicii aptitude lo fatten, aoir.e- 
tireies increases in twelve months jis mudi as a saiall ox 
weighs. But thia advantage chiefly falls to the lot of 
the fortunate man with good land : for in raising the 
laige ox, he requires better food, and is not rettdy to 
fatten until six or seven years old— a long time for a 
young breeder to look forward for a return to enable him 
to pay his rents, many of which days recur during that 
period. The small-sized o.v dtffere much in all respects: 
— he can be raised on worse keep or poorer land, and 
consequently at less expense ; and he is ready lo be- 
come a fattening ox at three or three and a half years 
old : his increase, of course, must be smaller, ;ind the 
produce less, but there are two returns in ihe time, with 
not so much risque. 

It should be observed, that these calculations arc made 
supposing the cattle both tcood of their kind, and the 
management the same ; but probably the average of 
e«ttle, oitti year with another, falls short of the given 
profits. , The day the six oxen were sold ei Smithfield, a 
grazier tbet^ tqld .me he had bad a single 6x that paid 
8Ai. for gia^s pod hfty ibr nbaut thirty weeks: his in- 
p|re^ must tlt^refore have been 6601t3, w^h, at &d. 
||er pound, is .22/.; but such nn increase «s this would 
fre imp o»8it>le ia «mal|-si^ed aoimaJs. 
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From these calculations it appears that a large ox in* 
creases about 3ib a day ; and consequently^ at Sd. per 
pound, pays 2s. a day, or 14s. a week, for his keep : and 
the small ox increases about Ijlb a day, which, at the 
same price, pays but half as much as the large ox : there* 
fore it is* evident that large oxen are the most proper 
to fatten in the winter at lintseed cake, or any such ex- 
pensive food ; for in my own experiments with the 
Scotch cows, which, when fat, weighed from 500 to 
640lb dead weight, they ate only one fourth less than the 
large Yorkshire cows, that, whe^ fat, weighed from B40 
980tb to dead weight : the increase of the latter being 
about doubly, and the saving of food by the former but 
one fourth, if they take but (wo thirds of the time to fat^ 
ten in winter feeding, it comes to nearly (he same thing, 
provided the larg^ ox or cow keep increasing during the 
whole time of its feeding. 

The progressive increase of anim&ls is rather a new 
calculation with me ; the first circumstance that brought 
it under my particular consideration was, the growth of 
a pig at Slane, which staggered me at the time, tlie iu« 
crease being above ifb a day. I thought it somewhat 
extraordinary ; but probably it is not so much so as I 
then considered it : a cow is noticed in this work, which 
paid 9/. for about ninety-three days' keep, and beef 
being at that time 6d. per pound, her increase must have 
been a little more than 3i lb a day, to make her pay that 
sum< This is the most correct mode of proving the real 
value of animals ; but although Mr. Bakeweii was parti- 
cularly attentive in selecting the best of each kind, he 
never had a weigh-scale to ascertain their increase : for 
when I formed an idea of publishing this work, thinking 
the investigation very material, I applied to Mr. Honey- 
borne, to know if they bad tried the increase of animals, 
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when he gave me for answer, k wns a coasideraiion to 
which they had not attended. 



Several Disorders tn tc'lilrlr Cattle are liable, aith approrcff 
licmcdicsfor the Cure. 

The blain, — Provide u r.-ine, or stick that will bead, 
long eno^igh to reach into the great bac; or stomach of 
the animal; then take a piece of soft .woollen ciotb or 
liDen, but flaunel is the best, put into it Eome tow, soft 
h»j, cotton, or wool, to the size of an egg or a little 
larger, and tie it oa the p9d of the stick (if there be a 
nob to the stiek the bet^r) : this done, dip it in tar, and 
open the mouth of the animal, with one band take hold 
of the tongue, while with the other hand you gently 
tbrust the sUck, with Uie tor upon it, down the throat 
into the stomach; there let it remain about h^f a mi- 
Bute, for the tar to diisoWe and disperse; then draw 
it very gently up, the slower the better, as wiad will 
follow, which ill some i^es pvei greut ease : repeat this 
three timet, and the animid will be immediately relieved, 
^fter having administered thia medicine, which has ef- 
fected a cure in ten or fifteen minutes, I take a piut of 
common salt, and puiting it into a quart bottle fill it up 
with chemberlie, shaking the bottle until the salt is dis- 
^ wived, and give it the cow or ox ; it operates us physic, 

\ keeping the body open, and is a safe means of prevent- 

■ iog fever. — This disorder is caused by an angry red push 

in the skip, very sore and painful : and in times of infec- 
tion it is a sign of the plague. It alTects the throats of 
cattle, producing bladders of wind and water about the 
root of the tongue, which, if not expelled, grow large, 
find choak the animal. 
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It may not be amiss to mention how I discovered the 
nature of the disease, and the mode of cure,— -1 had a 
cow at Walworth that, in an instant, began to swell in 
her bodjy her eyes to extend very much, and to rattle in 
her throat, appearing to draw her breath in an unusual 
manner, as if she were in a state of suffocation. I ima- 
gined it arose from wind only, or what is termed being 
blown in cattle ; and having been very successful in the 
cure of that disorder by this remedy, I administered it 
^l the same manner ; when, in a few minutes after it had 
been applied, she got l)etter. The immediate efficacy of 
the medicine, I apprehend, arises from thrusting the stick 
or cane down the throat, which breaks the bladders (and 
it is for that reason I prefer flannel to linen, as more 
likely, in passing the root of the tongue, to have that 
effect); while the tar, being nauseous, causes the animal 
to throw up a large quantity of thick saliva, coughing 
and sneezing violently, and in consequence to break wind 
behind. • 

I have good reason to think this disease is occasioned 
by something in the air; for during my residence at 
Slane, when the cows were bronght up to milk, there was 
a cow which the man did not observe to be in the least 
disordered as he drove from the pasture, but as he was 
tying her she fell down, in the course of ten minutes was 
blown ready to burst, and died in a quarter of an hour : 
the same evening one of the labourer's cows fell as his 
wife was milking her. I have had and known many die 
in the same way, when, supposing them to be poisoned, 
I applied sallad oil^ but never saved one. The labourer's 
cow and mine were a mile asunder, therefore, it was not 
probable their deaths arose from the food ; and this opi- 
nion has been since greatly strengthened. The same 
poming I ipention my cow at Walworth being seized in 
|his way, I went to a cow-keeper*s, near Mary-la-bonne 
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, {tark, a distance of at Itrast four miles from Walwonh; 
my cow was Uik^n after eating bay and grains, about 
half pa&t nine, «iid at quarter past twelve I was in the 
house with the coiv-keepei- at Mary -la-bonne, when his 
son entered, saying tliree cows had failen down and were 
dying: tiiis cow-teeper keeps about ISO cows. We 
went out, and it appeared to me as if dl the three would 
be dead in a few minutes. He said they had got the 
hlain, a term I had never before heard for the disease, 
and asked me if I knew it. I snid, I did not; but ob- 
serving they were affected in the rame mantier as my cow 
had been a few boun before — being all extended on the 
ground, their eyei itarting from their heads, and thetr 
fundament and oxroad ready to strain out — I told the 
cow-keeper my snccesi ; fac immediately applied the same 
remedy, and they were «U in a few minutes on their feet 
again, I have no dooht, had I have kuown the nature 
of the diiorder sooner, I could have saved many cows. 
The cow-keeper «ud, he had lost numbers in "his timft 
by it; he now and then «aved one by pushing a knife 
through the nostrils, cutting the ears, tail, 8cc. and some- 
times by opening the nfcofc-TCiD, which was the first thing 
they did, but very seldom any blood followed : it Was as 
black and thick as iwr ia these three cows, and I do not 
think they got eight omieei of blood from them all. So 
small a quantity of bk>od cannot effect a cure ; but when 
it does happen, I apprehend it may arise from the knife 
being ran through the noslrill, when the blood causes 
tiie cow to sneeze. Snuff might have the same or better 
ciTect, if the sneesing do effect the cure; which is very 
probable, by bvrstiog tlie bladders at the root of the 
tongue. 

When I returned home, I ibund in a book I had, a 
description of the disease similar to that I have given. 
A short time afterwards, I bad another cow a£fected in 
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the same manneri when I looked for the bladders and 
coald see them very pfaualy ; it, therefore, seems to me, 
from the oatare of the disease, that the remedy here 
prescribed mast be a certain- cure. 

I did not bleed either of my cows, which confirms me 
in the opinion that it is not the bleeding merely that savet 
the animal, bat the sneezing. The cow-keepers were not 
at all acquainted wkh the disorder, though they in some 
measure formed a tolerably good idea of it, supposing it 
to arise from a quantity of wind in the Uood, which, by 
cutting the skin in many places, was suffered to escape* 
But although I did not bleed my cows, and they reco- 
vered, I would nevertheless recommend bleeding ; there 
can be no harm in so doing, and good may by chance 
attend it : and I would always give the salt and chamber^ 
lie afterwards, as it is cooling, and very beneficial in all 
inflammatory disorders, operating as gentle phytic: (iH 
the salt, being heavy, settles among the undigested food 
in the stomach, and causes it to ferment. After the salt 
and chamberlie is given, the cow or ox should be put in 
some field or place where there is room to walk about, 
and plenty of water, as they drink much after this dose, 
while the going to drink and returning from the pond or 
river causes them to take more exercise than they would 
in a fold, which is always good when physic is taken. 

Heaving, in cattle. — A disorder somewhat similar in its 
first appearance to that last mentioned, though of a quite 
opposite nature : this disease arises from eating juicy 
food ; or some sorts of fattening food will cause it, such 
as green clover, turnip tops, 9cc. and wheat bran will 
have the same effect. It has been the general opiuiotf, 
that it is occasioned by the food swelling within the ani- 
mal ; but this is erroneous, as the cure, which is found to 
be easy and simple, clearly proves. The old remedy, 
which was, running a knife through the skin, betweeft 
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the hack and ttic rib, into the mtesttncs, and putting a 
goose qaill through the incision, lo let the wind out, very 
frequently ejected a cure, thongli unnatural, and a bar- 
barous, unseemly opiL-r.itioa. But notirlthstandiog ibe 
nature of this disorder diH'ers mucb from the last, the 
cure is the same. It chiefly arises from the glands of the 
mouth being over-abundantly supplied with saliva, which 
pSBsing continually down the throat, the stomach be> 
comes too full, and the end of the gullet or windpipe is 
stopped, so as to prevent the passage of the wind or 
breath. Many men of gross habit, after eating a hearty 
dinner, feel themselves similarly affected, from the same 
cause; buttbit nn pleasantry may be infallibly prevented, 
or some relief obtained when the stomach is overcharged, 
by smoking tobacco. Cattle are fond of cole, tuinip 
ti^, clover, fresh eddish, Gcc. with which, it is said, 
they, barst themselves ; this is a very erroneous opinion, 
as the cure dewrly shews that the complaint does not 
arise from the food, but from confined wind in the sto- 
mach; Any stick with a knob thrust down the throat 
will give ease; but I mocb approve of tar being admi- 
nistered, as, from its nauseous quality, it will cause 
animab to endeavour lo get it up, by a kind of vo- 
mitting, which makes them throw up much saliva (1 have 
seen them discbarge as much as a quart at a time), and 
affiwds effectual and immediate relief. 

X discovered the cure for the blain to be a certain re> 
Uedy for this disorder during my passage to America, 
having cattle on bowd 4iip, which I fed with a small 
qoantityof hay, some liutseed cake, oats, and bran. I 
bad One heifer, bred by Itlr. Coke of Holkham, of the 
improved breed of Mr. Fowler's Rollright sort ; she was 
of very great aptitude to fatten, and after taking her feed, 
generally in a morning, would be blown up ready to 
liSrst. Having teen, at the Board of Ag;riculture, a new 
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invented cane, with a knob at one end, for the purpose 
of thrusting down the throats of cattle that had choaked 
themselves while eating tamips, it struck me that the 
same proceeding might give relief on this occasion; 
and knowing tar to be excellent for the boose (a sort 
of coughing to which some cattle are liable), I dipped 
a strong piece of rope in tar, after unravelling one 
end so as to imbibe a larger quantity, and put it down, 
the throat of the beast, when I perceived wind to follow 
the rope as I drew it out, and the animal was imme- 
diately relieved. Now, this heifer being blown three or 
four times a week, the repeated operation of running the 
knife into the intestines must inevitably have occasioned 
her death ; while by the mode I adopted she was restored, 
and fattened very much during her passage. Using the 
knife as above described is highly improper ; it is at- 
tacking the disorder at the wrong part, for the cause of 
this complaint lies forward. The salt and chamberlie, 
which I have always administered after each application 
of the tar, acts as a gentle physic, and gives ease to the 
bowels, in which there is undoubtedly more wind at that 
time than is consistent with health. — The method of 
using this medicine being explained in the cure for the 
blain, I refer the reader to that article. 

The disorder of heaving, in cattle, resembles what is 
called the bile in the catalogue of human diseases, and 
is erroneously supposed to arise from some affection of 
the gall-bladder ; but I am convinced it is solely occa- 
sioned bv a too-abuudant flow of saliva into the stomach. 
I have myself been much troubled with this complaint, 
for which, after trying many things prescribed by the fa- 
culty, I found an effectual remedy in smoking tobacco; 
this I do immediately after every meal, spitting as much 
fw possible. I therefore, judging by analogy, as well iis 
from observation, nm firmly persuaded that this disorder 
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IB eatde is to Ine cured only by such remedies as will 
prevent the too great secretion of srIivb, or promote iis 
diuhargic when more Abundant than is required for ihe 
pnrposct of mastication and digestion. 

The k»nt, or koose. — lYn dimrder is b kind of cough- 
ing, u if the cattle hnve Eometbing in tUeir throacs wliich 
they caanot remove; and in the violence of cou.^hing, 
H cuun them at the time to force theiT excrement to 
MUX diitOQce from them. It is supposed to arise from 
•ome aSwKion of the lungs, which I have reason to be- 
Neve trde, frtaa the Iom a cow-keeper sustaiaecl ia cod- 
•«4fu«no« of feeding hi> cows during one winter plenti- 
ioUy on potatoes, as before mentioned : he usually visited 
hii -eows every night, and observed those that were dis- 
Mxlered tb cough and borst in a very strange manner for 
Mate tisie b^ors they died; and when opened, their 
hings were fbnnd to be ulcerated : I therefore think it 
IHcely that such is the nature of the complaint. To cure 
this disorder, have a new-laid hen's egg in one haDd> 
•hell and altogether, and with the other hand take hold 
of the animal's tongine, while you put the egg as far as 
you can down its throat; then with the cane or stick 
before described convey about a pint of tar, by repeating 
the operation, into the stomach. This 1 have proved to 
be aacAectua! cnre; imd, wh^ is astonishing to me, it 
h Kldom necessary to have recourse to it a second time 
ffir a long period : therefore, if the complaint be of the 
itatnre supposed, either the tar or egg, or both combined, 
must be of wonderful efficacy for the lungs. The last 
cow to which I gave it was reduced so low by the flux* 
in cattle called the skit, as scarcely to afford any milk ; 
and I had had an oninent cow-doctor to her, who gave 
her up, and, persuaded she pauA die, advised me to send 
4ier to Smithfield, where she would sell for forty or fifty 
•hUKnga, ^at being note than she would fetch when 
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dead. After applying this remedy only once, I gave, 
her another medicine for the flux (which immediately 
follows), and she recovered, came to her milk, calved, 
milked well, and afterwards made a good fat cow. 

Purging, or ikiUing.— This is generally occasioned by 
starving, or low keep, which renders the intestines thin; 
and when the cattle come to better keep, they $kii, by 
Mome called, or said to be, rotten. The cow last men- 
tioned was in this condition ; and the doctor was recom- 
mended to me as being particularly famous for curing 
this disorder, or I «am generally my own cow-doctor. 
But I never before knew a beast cured that was so bad 
as this cow. Knowing that almost all complaints arise 
from the stomach being in an improper state, 1 considered, 
the case, and took the foUowing method for cure : — I 
put about four ounces of chalk, beaten to a very fine 
powder inione quart of the lees of red port, which I 
prefer when they can be obtained ; having mixed them 
well together, I gave it to the cow, and three doses, one 
every other day, effected the cure. I have since given it 
to two other cows, and it has had the desired effect. 

Another cure for purging. — ^"Fake fern roots, the sort 
that grows in fieldsi a large handful, and boil them grft* 
dually in two quarts of sweet milk, until reduced to one 
quart :— give this lukewarm. 

To prevent the black-Ieg. — ^This disorder is much more 
common in Ireland than in England, which renders the 
jd^a many persons have, of its being the bite or sting of 
some poisonous reptile, improbable, as it is said there are 
no venomous animals in that countrv. I have no doubt it is 
the state of the blood ; and there never has been, nor do 
I believe there ever will be, any cure for it; for if the 
blood be in a state of immediate putrefaction, there is no 
time for cure, as it is instantaneous death; consequently^ - 
preveatioo is all that can be expected. Wlfile I lived at. 
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S1iU]«, we had, in the month of October, about thirty 
edv«s, from ten to fifiteu weeks old, when one of the 
famous breed, from Union, died of tliis disorder. Thii 
alarmed'Hie v«ry mitcli, as I had been told, that some 
breedett had lost ihrir whole stock by thii disease, which 
Was by some ihouglu to be an epidemic : however, al- 
though I bftd never seen it in cattle (I had in sheep, my 
father bttving lost six or eight out of thirty), 1 imme- 
diately bad every calf bled ; and in three days after- 
Wairch, t bad them ail rowelled, by some called biilloiiing ; 
whioh is done thus:— shred bearsfoot (an herb) and 
^rlic, an equal qoantity of each; then bruise tbem to- 
gether, and nix them up with a little fresh butter : having 
eat snicli in the dewiap, raise the skin on every side su 
aa te Metwn a small portion of the mixtare, then, with 
H WeeA\e and thread, give the skin on each side the h^le 
or cut astitch or two, to keep the mixture from dropping 
«Mtt : if oakH) be applied uttlead of garlic, it will make 
oogwat differeiuie. This disorder in Ireland is seldom 
observed t» happen to poor men's calves, from which it 
is imagined 'thlit it oa^ attacks animals with rich blood : 
t,- theFefor^ reduced mj cslvea' food ; and fa t^ere were 
DM Any Acre afi^ciedy I kave reason to believe it a good 
preventive^ 

Stating blood, or by some eaOcd the had water. — This 
ift' kaowB by the tirine being bigb coloured, which by 
lAMtyia lOpposed to be mixed wUh blood ; but I appre- 
bsDit that'to b« a aJMake : it probably arises from fever, 
oH'tbe'caltl* are iBHaedrately olT their food,, and their 
IMS'; firy> hoAM and ears coU, all i^ndtcating thnl state, 
wUdi n»4eA die arine of te high colour. Costiveness 
ditecitf fbllaws, freqacody oecasiouing the death of caule 
i*tllisdiMrder; it i» therefore highly esaenlial to keep 
tte bodgr «fea without increasing the fever, an efiect in 
Mli«kl>ba«e>iiever found tfac fblktwii^ reisedy to fail l— 
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Take two or three handfub of stinging-nettles, and boil 
or stew them slowly in three quarts of water until re- 
dnced to about ooe quart ; when c*ool, give it the beast : 
-then, having ready a pint of common salt pot into a 
qfuart bottle filled up with chamberlie, shake it well until 
the salt be dissolved, and immediately give it to the 
beast. This remedy I believe to be infallible ; and my 
success in this disorder has led me to many other disco* 
veries.— ^It is a doubt with me whether the nettles have 
any thing to do with the cure; as I have known this dis- 
order cured with butter-milk And pig's dung, and a frog 
with a large quantity of cold spring water : but I have 
known each of these remedies to fail ; the former pre- 
scription never. 

Y'atV-zvorm.— This disease seems to be a decay in the 
spine of the back ; it is situated at the bottom of the tail, 
within about three inches of the end, where there will be 
a separation, the bone being by some means gone, sup-, 
posed to be occasioned by a worm (hence the name of 
the disorder), and some cow-doctors pretend to havie 
found it, but I never saw any thing of the kind. If you 
take hold of the tail and turn it upwards, the end will 
drop down ; or with your fingers you may perceive a se- 
paration of the bone. The symptoms by which it is 
known are, when the beast attempts to rise, after making 
an endeavour, he will drop down again, at first onct, 
then twice, until at length he is totally unable to get up. 
For want of knowing the disorder many cattle have beea 
destroyed, by applying medicine, lifting them up, hang^ 
ing them in slings, &c. as the beast is not perceived to 
lose his flesh before he falls, nor does he refuse his food. 
The remedy is, to cut a piece off the tail end, and let ft 
bleed ; if this be thought disfiguring the beast, slitting 
the part will equally effect the cure. Farriers open the tai)| 
and put in some sort of salve, either through ignorance^ 

r2 
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or by way of making a bill ; iliere being no necessity for 
such an applicalion, as I have m»de a cure by cutting 
the tail only, after the animiil has been unable to rise for 
several days. If he be down before the di^eabc is disco- 
vered, he will eat his food, as it causes merely a weak- 
ness without sickness ; but, ever since I have known the 
great efficacy of chamberlie in all cases, I have given 
that, as by the beast lying, for want of necessary ex- 
ercise, he may be bound, x^hich nill cause a fever ; it is 
at the same timea security agai.,^tany further complaint, 
may be of service, and cannot injure. A fat beast is 
equally as liable to this disorder as a poor one. 1 attri- 
bate' it to a caries of the internal parts of the bone ; am- 
putation, therefore, is the readiest, safest, end surest 
cure; only ^e certain to cut the tail a Tittle higher than 
the diseased part. If down, they generally rise in two, 
three, or four days, at the farthest. Some persons lap 
the tail up with salt and onion; but it seeuis to me, 
from my experience, unnecessary; the bleeding, being 
exposed to the an, gives nesv life and vigour, for the 
cutting alone lias never failed to efft-ct a cure. 

Foui in the Fuot. — This disorder ginerally happens 
on low, wet land, or id wet weather, and seems to 
arise from cold: il ia to b<; discovered !)y the foot being 
swelled between the hoofs, or claws ; is very painful, and 
shews itself in a tumour, very much inllamed. A poul- 
tice would undoubtedly be the proper remedy, but it is 
in such a part impossible to apply it. The most gene- 
ra] practice with farriers is, to apply tar and quick lime, 
to hasten the suppuration of the tumour: aad they rfraw 
a hair-rope backwards and forwards between the claws, 
to promote a quick discharge. Some apply verdigreaee 
with the tar and Hme, but it seems unnecessary, as I have 
nsed them all; and, after opening tV.ti tumour with a 
sharp knife when il appeared ripe, each of these applies- 
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tions has worked a care. My father's method was, to 
eut up a sod where the diseased foot had troddeD, and 
cither tarn it over, sward-side downwards, or hang it on 
a hedge in that position. I am unable to account for 
this cure ; to me it is incomprehensible ; but in all the 
experiments I have tried, this remedy, so simple and 
cheap, has proved the best. The first year I was at Slane, 
we had many cattle troubled with this complaint; I ap- 
plied nothing else but what may be called a charm, and 
they all more readily recovered than when I used severer 
applications : therefore, in future, I mean never to have 
recourse to any remedy but the sod ; though probably 
rest is the grand restorative. 

Gargle. — This is an inflammation, first discovered by 
a swelling of the paps (and sometimes by a soreness 
in the limbs), which keeps increasing until the udder 
is very much inflamed. It often happens to fattening 
cows, but more frequently on some lands than on others ; 
so much so, that on some marsh lands in the county of 
Lincoln a cow cannot be fattened, nor even a heifer that 
has never given milk : an ox likewise has been known 
to have it. When it affects milch cows, it most com* 
monly arises from bad milking, which occasions a con- 
gestion of milk in the udder. During the time I lived at 
Slane, where we milked upwards of forty cows, several of 
those that were dry for calving, and one heifer that had never 
given milk, had this disocJer, when our Cheshire dairy .man 
used to rub the part with cold spring water and Castile sope^ 
always bleeding them, by which means he readily brought 
them about; I therefore think that a good remedy. The 
rubbing is thought very essential ; he would rub them 
for nearly two hours a day, an hour at each time. I 
should recommend, in all cases, to give the salt and 
chamberlie, and that in a morning, when the cows are 
going out to take exercise, where they can obtain plenty 
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of WAter. I have given it at DJght, bat I founil that im- 
proper; it did not openiie in the same manner, for want 
of exercise and water. It is an almost genera] custom to 
give cows four ounces of Gliiuber's salts; but I mticli 
prefer the salt and chamberlie : and reniember, nn zenrm 
water. When cows are so afTected, great care i^boulH b« 
takep to draw out tbe milk or whey as perfectly a^ pos- 
sible: and there will frequently be lumps of corruption 
in the reins, which rei^tiii the whey or inilk behind them ; 
therefore, they should by all means begot out, or the further 
generation of matter will he promoted. If this disorder 
happen to be neglected until the udder appears nnnatu- 
rally distended, and violently red or inflamed, it is then 
naeessary, after drawing every thing that ran be forced 
oM of the paps, to rub the part with marsh-mallows 
ointment, goose-grease, lintseed oi^, or elder leaves, 
boiled » milk to a pulp, with an addition of hog's-lard ; 
tS these things are very good : house-leek, white lily 
root, and good rubbing, will mostly effect a cure. Some 
people cut off the paps of tbe cow, which is both cruel 
and unnecessary: I do iK)>t Approve of any such barsh 
methods. Bat, after M these remedies, there is nq- 
thiog equal for any violent inflammfttion, if the trouble 
b« not ^bought too great, to fomentations made with 
cow's dung and chamberlie, ioto which may be pnt 
either elder leaves, white lily roots, wormwood, me, 
groandset, or marsb-mallows^ or many other plants 
and herbs : and although this disorder happens at a 
tima of the year when the grass is in a. fruitful state, 
salt and chamberlie given wonld be a means of preven- 
tioD, as it never attacks ealtle fed on salt marsh land. 

y«//oas.— T hia diseose is known by the eye of the cow 
(the upper part Srst) turning yellow, and in a little time 
aftarwards the skin turns of that colour, so as to appear 
f^dogh the hair it| every part. As a remedy for this dis- 
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order, some persODS boil about eight ouDdes of saffiron 
ia a quart of milk, and give it to the animal. Another 
medicine, mentioned by Mr. Biliingsby in bis SomeraeC 
Report, and said never to fail, is, two ounces of flower of 
mustard mixed with any liquid, and repeated two or 
three times in twenty-four hours. This disease has never 
fallen under my immediate observation; all the otbev 
complaints herein described have, and the efficacy of 
the different medicines given has been fully proved. 

Grain-'sick.^ For this disorder I have always found the 
salt and chamberlie an effectual remedy. It should be 
given in a morning, either fasting, or after the cattle 
have been fed, if they do not loathe their food, which 
is generally the case ; and they should then be turned 
into the cow*stand or pasture, exercise being an essential 
in the cure of this complaint* 

Moran. — This is to be known by the cow going about 
in a very solitary manner, with a sort of moaning or 
grunting : the ears and horns very cold. Buttoning or 
roweling is the usual remedy, and generally effects a cure. 

To make a caw cleanse after cahing^-^Tak% a red«her^ 
ring, and boil it in one quart of water, until the fish it 
dissolved ; and when cold, give it to the cow. This me- 
dicine I have used only twice, when it had the desired 
effect; both the cows cleaning in the course of two 

hours after the dose being given. 

« 

A general Drink for Cattle. 

Take four garlic heads, one quart of new milk, three 
spoonsful of tar, and three spoonsful of sweet oil. This 
is a gentle physic^ and a diuretic at the same time.— Chao^ 
berlie is equally as good as the milk, if not better. 
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The fallowing recipes were received from a maa for- 
merly a manager at Mr. Richardson's cow-yard, Grayi- 
inn-lane, London, who was said to keep at one time 999 
nilch cowa. 

- To make a cow cUanse after calving- — Take two ounces 
of mur powder, one ounce of diapaint, one ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh, and boil them in a quart of milk. 

■ To curt a cow of the gargit in the bag — Give eight 
ounces of eajts, dissolved in u quart of water: this must 
be repeated three times every other day. Rnb the bag 
well once a day with an ointment made by boiling four 
ounces of mallow ointment in a pintof malt vinegar; and 
Araw the papi well three or four times daily. 

'To cure a btait of the maw-bound (in London generally 
termed groin-ricit).— One pound of goose-grease, boiled 
in a quart of milk, will give immediate relief, with one 
4oK. 

'. • To cure a cm of the gargit mthin, after ca/ring.— Take 
three ounoet.of nerve ointment, three ounces of mallow 
ointment, three ounces of oil of turpentine, one ounce 
of yellow rosin, and dissolve them over a slow fire, stir- 
ring the mixture until cold. 

- -To cure the foul in a beai^t foot.~~Tttke half an ounce 
of goulard, half an ounce of butler of antimony, halt an 
ounce of the oil of olives, mix them well together, and, 
first clenaiug the part with a hair rope, apply ttiis oint- 
ment once a day. 

To dry a cow of her milk, without a drink. — Take four 
ovncett of'old tallow, two ooaces of bees-wax, half a pint 
of vinegar, half a pint of tar, ^x ounces of spirits of tor- 
^otifle, and boil them till ittoruughly incorporated. 
press the bag 'and the milk vein» with this compo- 
pi^oa, utd it will turn the milk to water in four days. 
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SHEEP. 



SECTION 1. 

1 HB various kinds of sheep^ so far as relates to their 
value-- the average and greatest weight of the carcase — 
the seasons of the year when the mutton is most in sea- 
son — and the age at which they are generally killed — 
have been taken from the '' Salesman and Cutting But" 
cher;** and I shall arrange them in a table, that the 
reader may at one sight be enabled to form a comparison: 
I have added some further remarks and observations of 
those men, which relate entirely to the London markets ; 
but these being the principal, furnish the most correct 
criterion that fan be obtained, when brought under one 
general head. 

SYNOPSIS 

OF THE 

Different Breeds of Sheep in Great Britain. 

Aver. Grt, 
COUNTIES. wht imt 

pr qr. pr qr, 
ift. lb. Age rthtn killed.— Remarks and Ob- 

1 Dishley, or new ) ^^ ,*! °"*' . , . 

J , ?90 45 two years old generally; in sea- 

liClcester 3 g^j^ f^^^ mouths, from June; 

worth more per pound than 
some of equal weights. 
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COUNTIES. 
2 Lincolnshire 
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A«T. Gn- 




wbt wht. 




vt 


Age -Iwn killej.- -Rcmwh and Ol>- 


22 53 


one ihlrd two yean olJ, rvro 




tljirtls three tfiti'i ; (itL- monlbi 




in H-Hion, from KIh; lu Stp- 




Ii'inbcr; tvoiih h's iiiucli us 




Dfiwus ; have nu.st k-an Ri'ah : 




euitio ot tbc cuarsc Lincuttu 




arc parily r siraw colour, 




C8ll«i yellow. 



have more luo^r fal, and dark 
flesh ; mucli li'dii inltrmixcd 
nilh till. 



_, ' f24 62 thref yrars old grnernlly ; pTO- 

Tees-water i duce two, ihne, ur sura.UiiKS 

_ , four, bmb^. 

5 Dartmouth l ,« -- . , , „ 

Mo 22 two ycni^ oil) grntraily ; mut- 
iittla ... J Inn equal to Downs. 

CExmoor , . l6 22 Iwo, and iwo and a half yc«ra 
old. Good rouiion, 

7 Dorsetshire . 19 30 two years old gmcraily. Equal 

to any ut ihtir wrighl. 

8 Herefordshire 1 ^^ ^^ „,^ y,,,, „,., . ,,j^^, ,„ ^„^ 

9 Rjelands . . i mutton. 

10 South Down . 18 36 one year and b half <ild ; monh 

more per jiouiid by Id. than 
any of ihdr weight ; in»'ason 
from January to April. 

11 Norfolk . . 18 S3 two thirds two years old, one- 

tliird three ditto, goud mutton 
from February lo April ; not 
saleable in Miiiiiuer: good 
shiTp not tviirih so much ii» 
DoWDS by Id. a pound, and 
ioferior ones from id. to ] Id. 
a pound. 

12 NottiDghtm ) 

p I *'"^'" y"" "^^i t*i"^' '° ""y 

13 Iltrdwick . . U 19 four and ahalfyearsold; ditto. 
UCheriot . . 16 £2 jitto; ditto. 
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COUNTIRS. 


Arer. 

wht 


Gr. 

wht. 

"It 


A^ when kiUed.^Rcnuirks and Ob- 
•ervBtioQs. 


15 Duii-faced 


. 7 


12 


four and a half yean old i equal 
to any mutton. 


16 Shetland . 


. 8 


14 


ditto ; ditto. 


17 Welsh . . 


. 11 


16 


three years old ; no better mut- 
ton when fat; the greatest 
price in winter. 


18 Pennestone 


• 12 


16 


four years old; equal to any 
mutton. 



19 Cumberland . 12 16 

20 Westmoreland 12 16 

21 Northumberland 21 50 



22 Warwickshire 23 50 

23 Oxford . . 23 50 



24 Hertfordshire 22 52 



25 Kent ... 21 55 



26 Berkshire . . 21 32 

27 Wiltshire i . 25 * 58 



28 Hampshire . 16 26 

29 Portland . . 8 12 



30 Merino 



• f 



8 16 



ditto; good mutton from July 
to October. 

ditto ; iHtto. 

two, and some three, years old ; 
as good mutton as any : largo, 
long-woolied shc^ep, mixed 
very properly with lean and 
fat. 

two and three years old ; as 
good as Lincolns. 

ditto ; equal in mutton to Lin- 
coln and Leicester, and rather 
better liked. 

three years old ; good mutton 
from January to May; sell 

well for haunches. 

three fourths two years old, one 
fourth three ditto; equal to 
any large polled sbeeps' mut^ 
ton. 

two yean old ; mutton lowest 
price of any. 

three years old ; equal to any 
of their weight, from January 
to April. 

two years old ; equal to Dor- 
sets. 

three years old ; mutton said 
scarcely any to equal. 

two and three years old ; good 
mutton as Wei|b. 
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COUNTIES. 


Avtr. Cr. 

«hi *■>(■ 




31 Spanish . . 


8 


Ifi 


t*o kA thitf VMW old ; eood 
M the M.rinu nearly. 


32 Irish . . . 


. 1Z 


40 


ditto and ditto; very good 
mutton from Way to De- 
cember. 


33 Wicklow-hills 


13 


22 


thrw w«l three and a linlf year» 
old; eKci-Ilent mutton, from 

M»y to No„-mb.r. 


34 Isle of Mao . 


5 


8 


three ypars old ; mutton t-qual 



10 any kind. 
35 Do. another kind, 12 18 two and 'Urce yean old ; good 



37 Do. another kind, 19 33 two yean old ; cc|ual to Dorsets. 

In the preceding synopsU thirty-seven difierent kinds of 
sheep are given, many of them varying in their weight*, 
the quality of the mutton, and season of the year when 
their flesh is in perfecUon; which latter circuinsfance 
arises chiefiy from the quality of their food, as when 
that is in a state of perfection, the mutton will in a short 
time become so too. This may be seen in the rich 
marshes of Uncoloshire, where the mutton is in per- 
fection from the beginning of May till September, it 
being chiefly a grass county; and although there are 
many sheep brought from that county at alt seasons of 
the year, aud from diflferent sorts of food, the cutting 
butcher always gives the preference to those fed on 
grass, even of the very same kind of sheep, and from 
the same parish. Some are fed on coleseed, as it is 
called, though in fact it is the plant of cole, which being 
strong and rank communicates the same unpleasant 
flavour to the lleih, and may be seen by the back bone, 
when chined down, looking black, not the natural 
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colour of the grass-fed mutton. As a contrast, in Nor- 
folk, which is a turnip county, the mutton is in perfec- 
tion from February tiQ April, and not saleable in summer. 
In Cumberland, where the best mutton is produced, or 
at least it is as good as any, the sheep are in perfection 
from the beginning of August till September; which 
arises from their being fed on heath when in blossom, 
and other mountain plants. I remember being once at 
Whitehaven in the first week of October; and having 
heard of the delicacy of that mutton; I ordered some for 
dinner, having a party to dine with me; when the land- 
lord at the inn told me, I should not like it, it was then 
out of season, and poor dry meat: however, out of 
curiosity, with other things, we had a leg of mutton, 
and very inferior it proved. 1 have particularised these 
three different kinds of mutton by way of comparison, 
to shew the reason why the cutting butcher has given se- 
parate times for the various breeds 6f sheep being in 
season. Thus it appears by these remarks^ and by many 
experiments and observations which will be recorded in 
this work, that the flavour of meat very much depends 
on the food, more than on the breed or the nature of the 
animal's flesh : and a principal reason why small animals 
are generally found to be sweeter and more delicate meat 
than large, is, they require less time to fatten; from theilr 
small quantity of flesh, they much sooner gain the 
necessary proportion of fat to render it agreeable to the 
consumer. An instance has been mentioned (see page 
167) of a cross of a half English and French cow being 
killed in the Borough by Mr. Reynolds, which proved 
the very worst carcase of beef I ever saw ; while a large 
Yorkshire ox proved, contrary to every person's expec- 
tation, a remarkably good carcase. I have reason to be- 
lieve, if the cow had been taken at a more early stage, 
she would have been very different ; on the other hand^ 
from the size and eictraordiuarily course make of the large 
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on, tte required more time to attain perfectiun, and 
therefore had he been killed »ooaer, he -«ouM have died 
Qot to fine beef. It has been repeatedly dtteTitaiticd, 
that the poorei the aitittiAl U at the time he is put to 
feed, and the sooner he t'atiens, tlie tuorc delicitte i» his 
fleih in flavour; and ns both the cow and Utc o\ hat! 
been kept some tiaie* for vhow, the cow t>3d become 
strong and 01)7, as almost all artiftctal food hus, oKu-e or 
Wn, a strong smell and tasie : and another thing stiii)- 
feeding, being eontrarj to nature, is an unhealthy prac- 
tice>. whicb jn time must injure the flesh ; tor, as may be 
Ke*k aU stalUfed bdkb&]« are apt 10 rub, whicb is occa- 
sioned by tbe aciirvy, and an animal killed when in- 
fected with iImU dneaae most be bad in flavour, and the 
flesh Jesa whoiesome to tbe consnnier. 

It may also be proper to ex^in how tbe London 
saksmeo and the cuitiiig butchers are enabled to deter* 
mine as io tbs perfecttMis and imperfections of so many 
btodt of sheep M have been here enumerated, some of 
them bred at f ery great diotaBces from the metropuiis ; 
a circumstaneo wbicb bas astonished me. At tbe time 
i was Gollcctiag infornatioa, wbca making emjuiriet re- 
specting the T«e»-watef sbecp, tliinkini: they were ene 
kind in pardcalar which it was very unlikely bad erer 
reached Smithfidd SMfket, I ventnred to ask tbe cutimg 
butcher if he had ever killed or cut up any of tbem, as 
t had never teen «]y at that place ; when he rery readily 
Mpbed, Yea, he bad, and he wished he had an oppor- 
tunity of killing many more of them, for they were the 
most profitable sheep he ever did kill ; and he observed, 
to his shame it might be swd, the iirsl lot he ever 
bought aod butchered he laid tbem at 4lt> a quarter less 
than they weighed.- Thus, it will be seen, where I give 
ao opinio^ for or agaiaat any of the diflierent sorts of 
sh««p> »y:Jnforn)BtioB ts. derived Irom the same source 
«s ^»t;Qf;tfa« cutUqg bNtohsT— fioos seeeing the animals 
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cat up, to which I have paid great atteation ; I have 
thereby learned where their perfections and their imper* 
fections lie, and am enabled to describe the most useful 
and proper shape of a sheep, which I will give in a 
ram. Sheep, be they of what kind they may, should be 
of one make, with very few exceptions ; though a ram 
and an ewe should differ, which I shall explain here- 
after. 

SECTION II. 

Description of the Ram. 

BfioiNNiNG at the head — His mouth should be small, 
with thin lips; the fore part of his face narrow, and 
rather long-visaged ; his eye quick, having a lively ap- 
pearance; his ears neidier particularly long nor short, 
but thin, and sharp at the ends ; the crown of his head 
fine and narrow, for when that part of the head is broad, 
the lambs frequently stop at the crown in yeaning, 
which causes frequent loss in the ewes ; and by the 
crown being fine, the ears will stand near to each other, 
as will the eye^ : his ears and head should have smooth 
hair upon them, sufficiently set to protect them against 
the sun and from the ravages of flies in summer, and tlie 
severe frost and cold in winter; and there should be a 
small portion of wool on the crown, called a topple, to 
prevent flies from galling the head ; but by no means 
wool on the sides of tlie cheeks, or on tiie face, further 
than the back of the ears, so as to be muffled like an 
owl : his neck, near the head, at the back of the crt>wn, 
ought to be rather fine close to the ears, but to increase 
very quickly, and be strong in the withers, so as to be 
well filled with flesh in joining the shoulders— to have what 
the cutting butcher culls a good scrag, and be heav}' ia 
the neck vein, before the shoulders; his shoulders at the top 
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atiooM be broad, but rather round, well filled wilh flesh 
not on any account hollow between the blades, nor 
should the blades be so high as the chine, fyt that space 
being well filled with flesh is an indication of meat in all 
useful parts; and ftltbout^h it has been thought by the 
iiest of judges,-as' breeders, a recommendation for sheep 
to be hollow there, ani! alons; the back, even to the loin, 
the cutiiog butcher linds sheep so made to he light 
fleshed, and generally, when made fat, deficient in fiesh 
in proportion to the lal, consequenily it become^ a pro- 
digious fault. He should be somewhat higher before 
than behind, having a gradual descent to the tail, which 
will give a sprightly look, and when he is in a pen, in 
the market, cause him to keep his head up, like that of 
a game cock :^a sheep so made will travel much better 
than one low before, with his head depressed. Hi« 
breast end should be full, and well extended between the 
fore Jegs, pushing much forwarder than his knees ; his 
arm, down to bis knee, well-filled with flesh ; his ont- 
shoulder the same, to cover the blade bone; and tfae 
joint below should be what is called ^'ne, that no joint or 
bone may appear when be is naked, or sheared, whi<^ 
is ansightly, and denotes coarse flesh : he onght not to 
have loose* skin on any part, particularly from his nnder 
chap to the end of his breast, which is often observable 
in bad-bred sheep, called leather ; his fore flanks, or 
irhat are called ^e plates in cattle, should be strong, to 
hold up his belly, and prevent bis being gutty ; his back 
bcoad, and full of flesh, and continuing of a regular 
breadth along the loin and rump to the tail : be should be 
lengthy in bis carcase, particularly in his rump, and the 
width continue to the setting-on of the tail (not to be what 
ii termed wiped away, viz, to begin declining from the 
hncks towards the tail, un^l the rump near the tail is very 
Mirow) : hit toil should stand low, though aot so as to 
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be goose-rumped, but well cloven, forming a good 
cushion, or what Mr. Bakewell used to call a fooVircap. 
Mr. Bakewell bad a sheep he called Rumpi (the largest 
in that part I ever saw one). The part of the tail that 
joins the rump, which is termed the sirmU, ought to be 
very thick, and full of flesh and fat, but declining re- 
gularly towards the bottom end, which should be very 
small ; his bucks formed round with the last rib, and the 
end so proportioned as to lie in such manpier as not to 
appear raw-hucked, and not farther out than the last rib, 
lying rather within, and the rib so near to the buck thafy 
even with an empty belly, he may not look hollow, but 
well covered with flesh and fat, so as to have a level ap- 
pearance: his ribs, from the shoulders to the hucktf, 
ought to project one a little farther ojit.thto the other 
towards the bucks ; and the ribs should be round, but not 
short, and well let down in the side, or what by some 
breeders is caUed of good mould; — for many fashionable 
breeders have had such a dislike to sheep being gutty, 
f iiat they have bred them for short ribs until, when they 
travel any great distance to Smithfield, they look as if 
their entrails had been taken out, and they have no guts 
at all, which is become a vile fault : such sheep axe found 
to prove very light in the scale, and the butchers detest 
them ; therefore the extreme of round high ribs should be 
avoided, and a regular proportion be observed— to be 
formed like a good-carcased horse for the road, capable 
of bearing the fatigue of travelling, with the least injury 
possible. His flank behind should be full^ and extended 
to the cod ; his twist, viz. the part between the thighs, 
also full, and the lower he is cloven between the thighs 
the better, so that his cushion (which is the part above 
the tail), twist, and cod, may all join : the outer part of 
his thigh should be full of mutton, as near down to the 
liock, or cameoly as nature will admit; not to go wide 

8 
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behind, ID such a. manner as sott\G sheep do, bending 
outwnrds, whicli is a weakiief^, and is the cause of their 
becoming leg-tired in traveling, and sometimes spavined 
lite a horse, and lame;— I mean he should not be nide 
in ihe haunche>, and narrow with his fei't; — sheep so 
made, are generally liglit in the inside of the thigh, with 
much loss of weight on the best part of the leg of mutton, 
and alwavs short of fat, as they are sure to be bad in the 
twist. His leg should be straight, aiid frill of miittoh, 
inside and onl; the leg bone, or ten bone (being the 
bone from t!ie feiiuck to the hock), straight ; the fetlock 
short, and straight: his hoof should be round; the fore' 
leg straight from the feilock to the knee, (o shew as 
little joint as consistcut with nature, ;tnd by no nicabi: 
large knee joints ; his fetloefc short, and not on any ac- 
count to tread low, in a bending manner: he ought to 
have a sort of short hair on the legs below the knee, and 
likewise on the hock or eameril, but nothiiiL^ iuelining tci 
wool on those parts : the hones of his k'gs should lie 
properly proportioned according to his si/e ; the fore leg 
round, the bind leg flat, the substance of bone being in 
a middle proportion, not very large, nor yet small, for 
great errors have been committed by produciug ex- 
tremely small LonOs, as will be shewn under ilic head of 
offal;— neither ex(reme is proper. He should be well 
planted with wool of equal tjuality; if long wool, not 
shorter than ten inches; on the belly, bris!;et, and those 
parts, the longer the belter; and if rather thin set be- 
Ibw, on the middle part of the belly, it is a recom- 
mendation, but it should gradually become both longer 
iind thicker set as it approaches his sides, so as not to bf 
i*Iiat is called easket!, viz. at each siile of tlie belly having 
m Bort of niossy short wool between the belly wool and 
tStat of the carcase, which is a loss in weight, a% welt 
- U being of worse quiility. »Wd, as the sheep groivs 
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oldfT, an indication of what i^ termed sfripping, that is, 
castifig his wobl lH»fore the time of sheering; and i& 
breedinir e\fe«, of becontinr bare bellied— which is a 
fault so itiuch hotie^l, that correct breeder^, feuch as illt 
father was, gi^e thttm a iepiihite mark wh^n they at* 
shorn; to khotf them at the time of thoosihj^ the eWOl 
proper to breed from (what id termed draping them), aS 
they are liable to cast their wool in other parts as well as 
the belly. The wool should be fine and lotig all over his 
upper parts, even his thiglv-i, and of nearly the same 
quality on ' the top of the back ; not mossy along the 
chine of the buck, which* is not only a loss in weight, 
but occasions the stnpler much trouble in what he terms 
breaking the fleece— that is, sorting it for the use of the 
manufacturer; and a fleece having many kinds of 
coarse wool on the thighs is of low value, fit for nothing 
but listing ; the mossy part is not proper for either card- 
ing or combing, it being apt to comb into knots, and fe 
consequently to be picked out, and, fit for ho purpose 
whatever, is thrown to the dung-hill. 

The wool should be in regular staples, of moderate 
size ; nor ought they to bo such as drop one from an- 
other, like pins of wood, but joining each other in such 
a way that the fleece may haYig together, and the staple 
be of one regular substance from the pelt to the outward 
end ; not having hairs appearing at the outside, JMjr 
looking rough as some s|ieep do. There is another soft 
of hair oh some sheep, called hemphaits, which is a soft 
of shbrt bright wfiite hair, raih^ temarkably so, end 
like the hair x>f same dogs ; it will not work as 'frool 
otiglit 16 do, or even take a dye. This hair is to be 
found in the inside of the wool, most generally on. the 
thigh, and ought to be particularly avoided:— a remark 
mad* by Mr. Luccock tn his treatise on wool. Thefe 
mip5it-W*'beii6 tag, or (furl, at the end: as that is 
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another waste, end tntist be clipped off before the wool 
can be used— an expense, and entire loss. Wool 
otiglit^ whea taken hold of, uii the shefp's back, and 
squeezed together, to seem to resist the squeezing, 
and riseqaickl; to its former position, feeling full in the 
hand; and when the shearer is sheering, it keeps rising, 
like a drift of snov, higher and higher, so as when cut 
off to form a v«ry large bundle according to ite weight. 
The skin or pelt should be of a bright red cherry colour, 
not having either spots or freckles on anj account ; noi 
should it be either thick or thin in the extreme : a ver> 
thick pelt denotes coarse flesh, and a Imrd or bad feeder ; 
allhoiigh there are vciy fat sheep with thick pelts, and 
very poor, bad thriving sheep, wiiii extremely thin pelts : 
bat there is no general rule without nn exception. 1 have 
seen as great an objeciion to extremely thin pelts as I ever 
did to the thick : those sheep with very thin pelts cannot 
bear the vicissitudes of weather; — in cold severe frost 
and wind they are staived, by the t^kin of their faces and 
legs being exposed ; and although very fat before, and 
<]uick faiiening sheep in moderate weather, in storms of 
snow, &,c. they will waste away like a candle, and creep 
into hedges, briars, furze, thorns, &c. which may always 
be discovered by their necks, and ihc outward part of the 
wool : on the other hand, in hot weather they are burnt, and 
teized by flies. It is on this account that the new Leicester 
ram breeders are compelled to clothe their rams — an ex- 
pense and trouble that cannot nor oaght to be put in 
practice in large store flocks; and therefore proves the ex- 
treme of thin pelts materially wrong. On tlie thick pelt 
is frequently found wool that cots; occasioned by the 
quantity of grease tbiU lies between the two skins, which 
is called yoAe:— this, under the head " Pblts," will be 
more fully discussed. These observations have alt been 
made on long or combing wooled aheep: bat the short 
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or clothing wooled sheep onght not to vary in any other 
respect than in the length of the wool, which should be 
very short, and thickly planted ; Mr. Laccock, in \m 
most valuable treatise on that subject, says it cannot be 
too short: a further quotation on this subject will be 
given in the course of this work. 

There is a very improper sort of long wool, that has 
not been here noticed. Mr. Luccock mentions as a 
fault in wool, its being too weak for combing, which U 
an object of particular consideration to themanufectarer: 
this sort of wool is to be found must generally on the 
new Leicester sheep, by breeders and graiiers called 
feaihirjf wool, and by some waierjf wool, although they 
are two sorts, varying much from each other. The 
feathery wool is veiy thinly set upon the pelt, and falls 
closely together ; when shorn, it laps up in very small 
bundles, and weighs heavy according to its substance, 
but the whole fleeces are of light weight. This is a very 
great fault in any wool ; and, notwithstanding its weighing 
heavy according to quantity, it is veiy rarely that the 
fleece, without regarding the quality, pays the breeder 
or the grazier so well as wool of a more proper staple. 
It often happens that the fattest carcases are found 
under this kind of wool ; and as Mr. Bakewell^s particu- 
lar object was, to produce fat, it was a sort greatly 
preferred by him, and has been the cause, where his 
sheep have been much introduced, of lessening the 
weight of long wool one fourth, and rendering it of a 
worse quality. But Mr. BakewelFs opinion, that a 
pound of mutton was worth more than a pound of wool, 
and that Wool and carcase could not be obtained on the 
same sheep, under an idea that the food taken by 
animals is applied to separate uses — saying, if it fed the 
carcase, it could not feed the wool — was very erroneous : 
of which strong proofs will be given under the head of 
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commutiicaics so mucb of his natunil properties to x\\% 
offapviugy that were a rain witli yellow flesh put to ewes, 
it would be not unlikely for the flesh of three fourths of 
them to be of that colour. 

■ * i ■ 

In the choice of a r;un, it is necessary to correct a very 
erroneous opinion which has beeji formed by the pupils 
and followers of Mr. Bukewell — tiiat it is proper to 
select rums with fine diminutive features, as nearly si- 
milar to an ewe as the}' can he obtained, with small 
bones^ Slc. ; for the oifspring of such rams are worse 
liked than many other kinds of sheep by the cutting 
butchers : they have bred them too Jine. This^ therc- 
fore^ proves, what common reason dictates to every man, 
that a ram should be larger limbed, with more bone, and 
stronger features, than an ewe or wether, having the 
masculine appearance of a ram: — this subject is more 
fully investigated, and its propriety established, under 
the heads respecting the breeding of pigs and cattle, in 
which I have found the necessity of its observance more 
pcirticulurly evident. 



SECTION III. 

' • ■ ■ 

Observatiom, Mnd Reasons given for Mome rather singular 
Remarks in the foregoing Section^ differing from what 
the jix^t^rate Breeders have thought rights and contrary 
to the Opinion of Critics. 

My ideas respecting sheep have .been greatly im- 
proved by seeing the cutting buVchers cut up the deli- 
cate new Leicester sheep, and by hearing the conversa- 
tion of salesipen apd .butchers in Smithneld market : at 
the /same time, inteAding to publish this work, no at- 
tention or enquiry has been omitted, to enable me to 
State facl^. And first, in recommending a small mouth, 

.. ; ■ L ■ 1 . I ■ . . . 
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bone and fet, two things the consumer little wants. 
The loin is equieJly fonnd deficient of flesh, both within 
and withont ; and when there is much flesh along the 
back on the upper part, there is more found within, and 
consequently less occasion to pare off so much fat. The 
part between the shoulders, the chine, I say should be 
higher, and not hollow, or cloven like a cart-horse, as 
was once thought right ; the butcher detests that make^ 
the hollow being caused by a want of flesh : it ought 
to be well filled up, as by the sides of that bone there is 
much fine meat, very much liked by all consumers. 
When the butcher shews me a fine sheep, such &s suits 
bis trade, he says, ** What a fine chine he has ! he cuts 
the depth of an ox ; ^ — viz. when the middle bones be- 
tween the shoulders are long. An inch of those bones in 
length weighs very little, particularly when they are di- 
vided, every other one to each neck ; there are then but 
six in number to each, the weight altogether not being 
increased, at the most, more than one ounce, from being 
an inch longer than the bones of sheep formed with a 
hollow ; but an inch of flesh along the neck will weigh 
some pounds, as it does not only extend in depth, but 
in breadth likewise : on the other hand, if these bones 
be short, the butcher calls it a bad chine ; and that re- 
mark proves itself right, for if the bones be shoit, there 
must be a want of flesh. The rump cannot be too long, 
or too wide : and I have remarked the propriety of the 
rump continuing its breadth to the tail, and even recon^- 
mended what Mr. Bakewell called in derision the fooV^^ 
cap; for when a sheep has that part large, he must 
be wide : that part all cuts to the leg, where it is sure to 
prove useful, affording the very best fat about sheep. 
It has been, and ever will be, the part the butcher 
bandies the first, then the loin ; the lower parts the last : 
therefore, if there is nothing inviting in those .'parts of 
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the sbeepi be examiifcs po fardicry but leaves them; 
consequently ibi^y are gfeo^aJly sold at an uoder price, 
according to thci;* &ize ai^d weight, for want of cusliion. 
The leg I have next recomqiended to be tiiick, witboat 
and wjtbin, let du^^n to the bock ; wliicb is cliametricaiiy 
opposiie to ibe nioist fashionable new Leicc«»ter6, as lut 
Jegs of uiauy di ihem are formed like tbo«»c of a grtv- 
hound dog, the tliigh bone being reiuarkabljr long and 
light of flesh: this, in a great iuea«nre, urines from an 
extremely fine h^ad and a thin scrag, i have sume 
doubt whether it l^ possible to breed a sheep with a 
large well-formed leg and a thin ^eck ; for, as tbe cutiiog 
butcher very properly observes, the flesh of animais 
descends; consc(]uently, if he be not formed with fle^u 
on the chine, he will be light in the leg ; and a Ixtg of 
mutton never was kQown to be too fai, or loo large, for 
the size of tlie anitnai, therefore it become necessary to 
add as much weight to the hiii,4 q,tiarter as possible, 
which cannot be doirie by thin scrags. The breast is the 
last joint 1 lifive j-ecoii) mended to be wide, between the 
.fore legs, &c. hut not with any view to profit, further 
lii^n as bearing u regular prppprtion with the rest of the 
carcase; f^r.the br^^st of mutton is the least valuable jiart 
of the sheep, seliJMgi .W .^n average, ui fn>m \d. to '2</. a 
pound less than the hind quarter, j^i is now, in proportiou, 
one qf the heaviest joints in a new Leicester sheep ; suid, 
by dint of feed, a Ifirge mass of fat, of a liglit frodiy 
nature, is laid on the fore flanl^, a part where it is nut 
wanted ; as in the breast, yt\\\\ which one part goes, it' 
a sheep have any fat i^bout him, those is sure to be 
enough : while the shoulder, to which the other pari 
goes, is another fut johu, and of less value than any 
other, except the breast: aUogether constitutiug such 
a form highly improper. To shew the further necessity 
for improving the hipd quactcr, apd the profit thence 
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arisiiig, it mu^' be observed^ tltut in I^ondcu); 'm the ^bop 
of a genteel cuttiug butcbcFi he sells ten hirtd quarters 
of mutton to one fore quartern apd very few bri:^t;i ^e 
sold in sucli :»hop!>y being cbjefly seat by larj^c q^anMti^B 
to some poQi' part of the town, and retailed, o\k tb^^e aver- 
age, in the lowest and worst markets, ut 2(c/. per pouud 
less than any other part. 

Tlic tail standing low is contrary to the general opiiiiouj 
though not a new idea with nie, having known it lone: 
ago. [ have .^Uited, the fat of the cushion should come 
down as low, or a 11 1 lie lower than where the tail is set on ; 
which fat, descending, spreads and settles on the outside 
of the leg. Tiie bone of the leg, I have observed, may be 
too small : the critic vi ill doubtless condemn that opinion ; 
but what has he done by breeding small bones r— he has 
reduced the size in such a manner, that there are lots of 
new Leicester sheep brought to Ix)ndon, and sold at 
Smithfield market, of the small Itones and thin necks, 
which the critic admires, that ail thp food upon earth 
would not render fat. I liave seen some scores of tiiem 
weighed, their w.eights being about 12lb a quarter; while, 
light as they may be on the breasts and necks, they have 
still more fat t4;ere than the consumer likes ; though that 
does not arise from an over-quantity of fat, but the uani 
of lean. Changing tilings to an extreme, as some breed- 
ers have attempted, is setting themselves in opposition to 
their Creator, by endeavouring to destroy his works. 
There must be a regular proportion of bone and sinew 
to the flesh, to produce useful mutton : a sheep of from 
40 to oOlb a quarter, must bcA^^p^cted to have more 
bone than one of COlb. Again, the pelt, it is said by 
me, should be neither thick nor thin : this idea the 
critic will condemn in ioto; but time and experience 
have proved either extreme to be wrong, though not so 
objectiotiable as the very small bone, scrag, &c. which 
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have taken away every perfection of the breed. As ts 
pelt, there most be substance sufficient to prcxlnce pro- 
fitable quantities of wool ; but a just medioin is clearij 
proved to be most proper. In regard to the less quantii; ; 
of food they were to eat, a trial was made with h large ! 
Irish sheep, more Uke a jack-ass than a sheep, and a vm { 
delicate new Leicester : at the time, I had not the small- ' 
est doubt there would be at least one third more coo- \ 
sumed by the former than by the latter; but, thoogh i 
there was a small difference, it was not, by any raeaas^ ; 
equal to the reduction in weight. Some other trials, with 
nearly similar results, have been made, as will be shewn • 
in this work. 

As a publisher, I am compelled to record suhsfaotiated 
facts; otherwise I have been as much misled, and equally 
prejudiced in favour of the new Leicester sheep, as anj 
person : and, in many private trials I have made in re- 
gard to offal, I have wished to prove the superiority of 
the new Leicester, by weighing the bones of a leg of the 
mutton and those of any coarse large leg I could meet 
with ; but I never found the result what I expected and 
desired ; the difl^erence being constantly two or thrrc 
ounces of bone in favour of the Leicester, to 41^ or 
much more, of flesh in favour of the other. 



SECTION IV. 

Ewes^—Oiservatiom and Remarks necessarj^ in Breeding. 

Th£ same cautions ought to be observed respecting 
all hereditary disorders, as have been given fur the choice 
of rams ; and in selecting new breeders, that is to sav, 
such as begin a flock, never to comnienc*e with bad 
nurses. The age to be preferred is generally shearings, 
which are undoubtedly the best, when they are to be met 
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with, of a good kind, at a farming price, which seldom 
happens, except when a breeder is selling off his stock : 
many breeders sell their mider sort of sheeder hoga^ 
but seldom the best ; and I would prefer an ewe at three, 
or even some at four, years old, of the best in a man's 
flock, before the cull sheeder hogs or shearing ewes ; as 
even from ewes of that age two crops may be taken, and 
then there is the first offspring year-olds, or more pro* 
perly year*and-half-olds, ready for the ram, when they 
are draped. 

A breeder who uses more than one ram, ought to hire 
his rams with such perfections in their wool as the ewes 
want ; and, as all flocks of ewes vary in their fleece, less 
or more, it will generally be necessary, especially in a 
long-wooled flock, to choose rams with different kinds of 
wool, namely, open, or what the shepherds call close 
skins, as the extreme of either is improper. If this be 
not regarded, some of the ewes may produce fleeces 
shorter than they ought to be, and others, such as shep* 
herds term wild, which is long wool thin set, with a 
small end called a tag, more frequently to be found on 
hogs (sheep that have not been shorn) than at any other 
age : after their being shorn, the next fleece will some- 
times be very hairy on the thighs and about the tail, and 
of a dry, harsh kind, which is bad ; sometimes the se- 
cond fleece is thin and watery— a sort of wool that laps 
up into small bundles, weighing very heavy according to 
their size : this last wool is much disliked by the stapler, 
more so than the former; but the coarse, dry, hairy wool, 
is a sort that, let a man's ewes be what they may, should 
always be rejected. The latter wool, which is somewhat 
wild, if soft and silky, of a white, bright colour, long, 
and rather strong, may be proper to put to some close- 
skinned ewes, for although not what it ought to be in it- 
self, it jnay cause an improvement in the close-skinned 
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ewes' iSeeccs, giving th^W fcngtli, and more yoke. Theu, 
16 make a chafigey or refforin, in tlie ewes of long tain*}' 
tirooly the raui should be in himselF ^vhut may be term^l 
the best oFskiri ; — U flebcfe that is even on the lop, of 2 
fine bright colour, carrying equal dubsluiice from tlie 
pelt to the outward end, and feeling very full in fh-.' 
handy that is, rising hiuch and quickly when pressed or 
squeezed together, nearly of the same kind all over the car- 
case; the thighs or breech as good as the shoulders: the 
iiitaple regular, and of an uniform quality and aippeorance. 
The long-wooled ewes, in size of carcase, should be 
chosen according to their keep ; — if on poor cunvertible 
soils, the new Leicester are the best, provided tlicy arr 
of a good kind; and likewise on all couvenih/c soils 
where sheep are to he made fat for the shambles at one, 
one and a half, or two years old, and all such as are in- 
tended for fat lambs. Upoii the best convertible soils, 
much the saine sbri of sheep, but larger: on wet, cold 
clays, that are continued iii old grass, a larger kind of 
sheep, such as the old Lincolns, Gloucesters, Sec.; 
those situations, hot having fattening food on them, 
generally keep a sort of store sheep, which are sold to jri 
to some other parts to fatten, being most commonly 
kept to three-shear, arid therefore ought to be of a larger 
size, so as to continue growing; at the same time, til- 
though those bireeding lands are liol rich, this son of 
land will support a heavier fleece than some better suik 
of a convertible, ploughing nature; and whtrt sheep of 
this khid go down iniu the marshes, Ihcy are found more 
profitable than the fine new Leicesiers, not only in the 
county of Lincoln, but in those marshes where the London 
butchers lake grass fur the winter's keep. The butchers 
all allow, that what they term the old Lincolns will keep 
their flesh and fat, and continue increasing, for ion 
ieets, or evcu more, in tlie winter, longer \han the 
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new Leiccstors ; for as soon as ever frosty, severe, cold 
weather sets in, they are obliged to kill the hitter off, 
which the butchers ascribe to their being raised on landf 
better sheltered ; but that is not the cause, as mafty of 
the sheep whicli tliey call the old Lincolns are raised on 
land as well sheltered as that where the new Leicester^ 
are fed : th^ Lincolns are naturally better able to bear the 
bleak marshes and wetgrounds; they have more bone, more 
wool, and that of| a kind that causes all wet readily to 
shoot off; they are also more fleshy, though less fat; 
and it is well known; even in the human frame, that fat 
bodies suffer more from extreme cold than strong-boned, 
fleshy bodies. I look upon the old Lincoln and the new 
Leicester sheep to vary, in regard to endurance of wea- 
ther; as much as the Durham cow and the Lancashire 
cow ; — the long hair not only keeps off the cold, but if 
affords the same protection against heat, whilst the skin» 
of such animals are very generally thicker. The above 
observations apply particularly to long-wooled sheep. As 
Co those with short wool, there is one consideration 
whicli is mncerial, namely, to keep an even pile (this ob- 
ject I have had in view in the long wool) ; therefore, 
great care should be taken to get rams that have short 
fine wool, closrly set, without hair: neither long nor 
short wool, for whatever use it be intended, even for 
Topes, should have any hairs in it. — These directions 
apply to distinct breeds, without any cross. 

In preparing the ewes for tlierams, it is a custom with 
some shepherds to clip the tails of the ewes, or what 
those people call opening them ; which is a very improper 
practice, as any wool taken from a sheep's tail towards 
the winter starves them. The condition of the ewes 
ought to be heylthy and strong at the time they take the 
ram, but not fat : I have seen many errors in that re- 
spect : a very fat ewe is more liable to mislamb, or to be; 
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as the shepherds tenn it, gelt the year before. Nc 
right for ewes to be fat at the time of lambing, aa 
is more daager ia their yeaning : and that is not i 
an ewe that is fat when she lambs will not prove s( 
a nurse as one that is in thriving condiiion. 

I I lived at Doncaster, I was in the habit of fkti 

lambs at grass : one year, 1 thought of much exi 
whatever I had before done, by putting my ewes t 
nips in the winter : they were in consequence fat 

i they yeaned, which caused them to be on the f 

during the time the lambs were sucking ; and the 
not make their lambs nearly so good as those thej 
the former year, when I thought the ewes were f 
below par. 

The season for putting the ram to the long*wo 
ewes is in the month of October, from about the 
to the dOth ; the time they go in lamb twenty-one wc 
but circumstances frequently alter cases, apd the bn 
should certainly consult his food, as it is Yery injudi< 
to have the ewes yean their lambs before be is like 
have some spring of grass for tliem properly to su| 
their offspring, it being very wrong to let a Iamb m 
a check in the outset, which it seldom recovers, 
seems, from information, that many of the short-wo 
sheep have their season more early. The South-d 
ewes will take the ram as early as April ; as I saw la 
from those ewes on my excursion in Dorset, and all 
Wilts, in the month of September, six weeks old : 
Mr. Bridge says, they will not fatten their lambs 
perly if they yean earlier than March. The Wilu 
ewe will take the ram as early as April, and sometii 
fatten her lamb. But none of these kinds bring e 
lambs, and fatten them, equal to the Dorset ewe: 
win take the ram in the month of April, more genei 
than any other, and fatten her lamb as housed la 
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with great care and high keep, by Christmas, and in 
some instances make the Iamb worth six guineas : there 
were, last season, twenty housed Iambs from Dorset ewes 
sold at five guineas each, all the property of one man. 
The breeders for stores lu Dorset put the ram to their 
«wes about the 10th of June, and let them remain to- 
gether ail the summer. I have heard say, the shepherds 
use some device, by dogging the ewe<?, and running 
them about, to cause them to be hot ; but I believe that 
to be untrue, as I saw nothing of the kind ; and it has 
been reported they produce Iambs twice a year, which is 
likewise erroneous, although asserted by authors, for I 
made particular enquiry as to the fact: a Dorset 
ewe in the county has been known to take the ram one 
month after yeaning, but seldom to bring a lamb from 
that time. It seems, therefore, there may have beea 
a single instance of the kiiid; but, whenever it did 
happen, no profit attached to it. I have been the more 
particular in correcting this wrong statement, respecting 
the ewes yeaning twice a year, to put the reader right, 
as before I surveyed the county I had been made to be* 
lieve it was geneml. 

There is a peculiarity perhaps confined to the county 
of Dorset, which I think very judicious; — they never 
cut the tails of the ewe lambs at any period, nor do they 
shear the tails at the time they shear the carcase : this 
makes the ewes look unsightly, but I think it has its use; 
for as those ewes lamb generally in the months of De- 
cember and January, and have to feed on high situations, 
where there is seldom any shelter, their long bushy tails 
keep their udders warm, and serve as a preservation tQ 
their milk. 
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SECTION V. 

Rams. '^Some Observatiom necessary at the Time thejf vt 

put to Ewes. 

Before the ram. is put into the pasture, the finf 
thing is, to be careful in observing he has not got the 
scab, or that he has not very lately had it. I met with 
an instance, when I was my fiather's shepherd, which 
shews the necessity of this attention : — In the month of 
September, a scabbed ram broke into one of our pas- 
tures, were there were thirty-nine ewes, two of which 
he served: our flock being clean, these ewes were pat in 
a place by themselves, where, the first week in March, 
they brought forth two lambs. Nothing happened Co 
any of the ewes in the pasture, or to those two ewes ; 
but in the last week in May I observed the two lambs to 
rub and scratch themselves very much, and on being ex* 
amined, there was the appearance of the scab on almost 
every part— what the shepherds term bletchy, viz. little 
pimples, having a blue appearance, and on taking boU 
of the skin it feels full of lumps, which is the way the 
shepherds examine their flocks. The lambs were immedi- 
ately killed, and their flesh w^as found to be nearly covered 
with the scab. It appeared wonderful to me, that the 
scabbed ram should communicate the disorder in his na^ 
ture, and that the offspring should receive it, and it be 
so many months making its appearance ; — from the time 
he served the ewes to the time the lambs were killed, 
being more than five months. Hereditary as well as 
contagious diseases should be equally regarded. I once 
made use of a ram that had an evil ; and the disorder 
came out, not only in the offspring of that ram, but for 
generations afterwards; therefore, a breeder cannot be 
too circumspect in the choice of his rams^ After endea- 
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vouring to keep clear of all disorders in a ram, it is like- 
wise necessary to guard against infirmities : the shepherd 
mast examine if he has got his worm, which is a small 
part at the end of the pizzle ; for if it be not there, it is 
generally allowed he will not get Umbs ; although there 
have been some instances, very well authenticated, of a 
ram having lost his worm, and still getting lambs; but I 
sever knew an instance of the kind, nor would I advise 
a breeder to run such a risk. If a sheep, that has not 
been gelt, hang no stones, he is what the shepherds term 
a dote sheepy and will not procreate : if a sheep shev^ 
only one stone, he is what the shepherds call a ridgel, 
but is as safe a lamb getter as one that has no such defect, 
though he is sure to get some of the male lambs with 
the same imperfection ; and as they can have but one 
stone taken from them with safety, they are very trou* 
blesome in the roading season, running themselves poor, 
and are often drowned in the marsh ditches ; therefore, as 
fhey are an undesirable stock, I do not recommend that 
ridgel sheep : again, there are rams that have very small 
stones, lying close up to their bodies, so as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from wethers, it frequently happens that 
rams so formed get few lambs, and sometimes none. 

All these things observed, the ram chosen, and ready to 
put to the ewes, it is a good way to raddle him on the 
belly, between the brisket and the pizzle, and repeat the 
application every day for a few days — a week will be suffi- 
cient; then, if the marked ewes come over again, the 
shepherd may be sure the ram will deceive them ; and, as 
the ewes are in season again in about three weeks, there wiB 
be time to provide another ram. If the pasture be larg^ 
and the number of ewes sufficient for two rams, it is best 
to mark one ram with red, and the other with blue or 
black, by which means the shepherd will be enabled td 
determine which of the rams is deceiving the ewes, and 

T a 
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he may also distinguish the stock of each sheep. Thf 
number of ewes a ram ought to have, is the next coosi- 
deration : the most proper number for a sheep one jeii 
old, or what shepherds call a shearing, is about sixty, and 
a two-year-old about eighty; and when a ram is of the 
age of four years he should have about the same number 
as a shearing. Some breeders have been of op'mion, 
that aged male animals do not produce so strong and 
healthy offspring as whea younger; but that is erroneous, 
as I have known a ram at four or five years old get as 
good stock as at any other period, though it is not rea- 
sonable to expect he will serve so many ewes : I h»fe 
sometimes observed a shearing to get ratber smaller oft 
spring. Air. Bakewell introduced the use of teizers, viz. 
rams of an inferior kind, with a piece of cloth so fixed as 
to prevent them from serving the ewes, but merely to find 
liiem out ; having the intended ram in another pasture. 
I have tried this method, and have found it very trouble- 
j>ome; and, without very particular attention, some ewes 
are liable to be put off their season : it is, therefore, an 
unnecessary expense, and on the whole a bad pro- 
ceeding. 

Many breeders may say, that I have appropriated too 

small a number of ewes for each ram, and that a ram 

will serve more;— of which I am not insensible. I once 

hired a two-year-old ram, of the late Mr. Chaplin, at 

the sum of nine guineas, which at that time was thought 

a very great price, ten or twelve being the highest ; and, 

the calculation of the best breeders being, to have their 

ewes served at U. each, I put this ram to nine score, 

and they all proved in Jamb but five. However, I do 

not think it a good practice to conUnue, although a ram 

taa been known to 5erve twenty ewes and upwards in 

twenty-four hours; for I have observed, that putting a 

"f** to so large a number has caused some of the lambs 
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to be later in season than they would have been, which 
is improper, as late lambs are more tender in the wintety 
and consequently make smaller sheep, occasioning a loss 
of both carcase and wool. There is another proceeding 
by which I have found myself benefited :— six weeks are 
a very sufficient time For a ram to be with ewes; and I 
would recommend those breeders who make use of more 
than one ram, when they have been at their road a 
month to change the rams from one flock of ewes to 
another, as after that time there will be scarcely an ewe 
that has not been in season, and either has or ought to 
have been served ; but I have observed a ram, on some 
account, to dislike a particular ewe, and beat her off: 
when that is the case, the ewe, if she remain with the 
same ram, must miss being served : independent of this, 
it is well known to happen with mares, after having been 
fairly covered by a stallion, to keep receiving him, and 
when taken to another stallion have stood their stinting the 
first time ; cows, the same ; and it doubtless may be the 
case also with ewes. I have put another ram to the flock 
when the first ram has been a month or five weeks, and 
frequently a ram-Iamb ; but I have found that not ad- 
visable, as the old ram will beat the lamb off. 

It has been a practice with the ram breeders, to make 
their sheep uncommonly fat, by every means possible, by 
way of show, forcing them much beyond nature ; and 
when they let them, to put them to inferior keeping, to 
cause them to shrink : this must be very improper, for 
when an animal is on the decline, he cannot be healthy ; 
and, as appears from some circumstances recorded in this 
work, many disorders are communicated by the ram to 
his offspring. I have observed lambs got by the new 
Leicester rams that had been treated as above, to be very 
weak, small, and feeble at the time of yeaning, and some 
of them much deformed, with distorted necks. There- 
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fore, I think U a very bad practice to force rams by ex- 
cessively high keep; which may have beea one cause of 
the new Leicester sheep becoming so tender, as well as 
of the mistakes that have been made in their form by the 
breeders. It appears clearly tome, were those sheep kept 
in a store-like way, or even as fat sheep are, they would 
get more healthy stock, better able to bear the extremes 
of weather, and hard keep. But it is well known, that 
critics on the breed of the new Leicester sheep, instead 
of keeping four sheep on an acre, have scarcely kept one 
sheep OB four acres ; though they hold out in defiance, 
that their sheep will fatten where all other breeds woold 
starve! — but the manner in which they keep their sheep 
is no proof of the assertion. Those sheep have mnny 
indulgences : — such as putting on jackets, a practice 
which cannot possibly be adopted in a general store 
stock; building houses for shade, trimming them in 
every part, even shaving their legs with a razor, &c. : 
and, as it is allowed tliat like is sure to get like, the off- 
spring must be expected to want jiickets, or to suffer 
Oiuch without them; indeed, I know a new Leicester 
breeder who sends his sheep in jackets to Smithfield, oit 
of Rutlandshire, and when they come there they weigh 
from 12 to 16 or 18lb a quarter. But putting on tlx; jacket 
has. another effect, besides preserving the skin; — it causes 
the wool to lie flat, all keeping the same level position ; 
for if the sheep have any hollows, or defective places, in 
his back, or in any of bis upper parts, the jacket safiers 
the wool in those hollows to stand at full length, while 
the pressure on the high parts keeps them down ; coose« 
^aently, sheep so treated shew more like a well-made up 
horse than a shrep ; and it has long been a general ob- 
servation, that there is no animal so deceitful as a horse- 
dealer's horse. And what has been effected by all this 
kick, of shewing one sheep at a time, to prevent breeders 
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from making com)>ari9ons? and the new mode of haDdling, 
by touching the sheep along^he back-bone, as if he were 
made of egg-shells, while, should the breeders give their 
opinion, it is deemed an ungranted liberty ? — which, by 
the by, is very wrong, for doubtless the farmer who is 
hiring rams, knows what he wants, and which are the most 
profitable sheep, better than the ram breeder ; for the ' 
farmer who breeds stock for store and fattening, obtains 
his living by fair trade, whereas the ram breeder, lately, 
has got his by deception : add to which, the ram breeder 
is a sort of provider to the farmer, and keeps, as it were, 
a shop of goods for sale, and it is his business to keep 
such as his customers may prefer. I have been with the 
late Mr. Bourne, of Dalby, in the county of Lincoln — 
(whose father, I believe, was the first man who ever ob- 
served particular days for the public show of rams)— at 
the time of his shows, and at other times when breeders 
from different counties came to look over his stock : he 
always sent the shepherd with those breeders, to shew 
them the rams in the various pastures; and at their 
return, Mr. Bourne would attend them, and ask if he 
could suit them with rams they liked ; if they replied No, 
he would request them to tell him what they wanted, 
and he would endeavour to obtain it for them. Now, 
there was candour in that behaviour, coupled with good 
sense : and he has observed to me, " You know, if I were 
a woollen-draper, and kept only red cloth, although it 
might be of the best fabric, every man would not choose 
to wear a red coat.'' But the Leicestershire business has 
been carried on with such a high hand, as if no other 
set of men knew any thing but the breeders of that 
county : and how does it terminate ? — like all other 
deceptions of the kind, when found out, in incurring 
the censure of almost ail butchers and unprejudiced 
breeders. 
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I was in company niifi a most respectable Lnndon 
butcher, wbo cuts much ldijIIod, lamb, beef, pork, &Lc. 
when he asked me, if I knew some of liie Li'icesiersliire 
critics ; among the rest he inenlioneJ Mr. V^'alton, who 
I consider oue of the btsi judges, but, like the rest, too 
formal: be said, he was chosen umpire in judgin^ruf gome 
• Kent sheep, bred by Mr. Wall, and some new Leiceiters, 
when he gave bib decision in I'avour of the Kent sheep ; 
and Mr. Walton being one of tlie judges (this happened 
at Asbford wool-fair), he took the liberty of making re- 
marks OD his ui.ethod of handling sheep; he told Mr, 
W. thai if he were to handle sheep in ihe manner 
Mr. W. did, he might as well not touch them, for by 
the Leicestersbtre critic's mode of handliug he can be no 
judge as to the perfections which a buf^her's sheep 
oijght to possess. But, to state ilic whole of the matter 
fairly, if the business of a rain merchant be necessary, 
which Lam willing to believe, his duty is to provide 
such sheep as the breeder or grazier (who is bis cus- 
tomer, and (he only man he has to regard), finds pay 
him the mo^t money ; the grazier's customer is the 
butcher j him, therefore, he should endeavour to satisfy : 
(he consumer being the last customer, the butcher ha^ 
him to please; for the consumer must, and will, have 
what he likes best:— thus it appears, although the ram 
merchant is the first man in the concern, he is the 
farthest from knowing what is wanted. The merchant's 
deficiency in information is clearly shewn by the con- 
duct of the new X^icester ram breeders ; as they have, 
on the carcas^, bred u sheep merely to please themselves; 
■aying " No men are judges but us, and we wili breed 
our sheep of such a form as ue like: " and this system 
they have, from lime to time, persevered in, until many 
of the finest of their sbcep produce little but fat and 
fioae, and some of ibem not much of that; giving the 
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butchers reason to say, they have pretended to breed 
sheep without offal, and at length produce nothing else* 
The London consumers do not eat bones, nor do they 
like meat composed almost entirely of fat ; it therefore 
becomes the interest, as well as the duty, of the ram 
merchant to produce sheep with much flesh, and that 
of a fine grain and juicy nature, with only a due pro- 
portion of fat. 

The reader who has perused the work I first published, 
may, w^th much truth, say, I have changed my opinion 
since that time. I am never ashamed to acknowledge 
my error; and the surest way to prove right from wrous: 
is to get wrong first, as every person will allow that ex- 
perience is the best guide ; while a man who has tried 
both sides may speak more confidently than when he 
has always ccfntinued in one track. But the Leicester- 
shire ram business has changed as much, if not more, 
•than my opinion. When I first visited Dishley, Mn 
Walton was an assistant to Mr. Bakewell, and John 
Breedin his shepherd ; they shewed me all the stock in 
the pastures, which were then kept in a store-like 
manner, and the breeding stock on worse pastures than 
my own, though much fatter : the rams were kept, as 
near as I could judge, two or more on an acre, with 
some cattle among them. The breeding ewes were put 
into a fold for me to examine, and I was at liberty to 
take any one I should pitch upon, handling them as I 
pleased ; every person about the place behaving with ag 
much civility as a London shop-keeper, and Mr. Bake- 
well open and candid, capable of giving, and ready to 
afford, every information. Two years before I left 
England I went to look at the Dishley stock, and found 
the system entirely changed — all but the conduct of 
John Breedin, who shewed us a cow for a good one, 
which would bear no comparison with what 1 bad seen 
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before : there was a party with me, who had heard ne 
highly extol the Dishley stock, and my feelings wot 
much hurt at not finding them better. I stopped befaio^ 
the company, and asked John Brecdin if that was tbeL* 
best cow : he said it was, but not nearly so good as I had 
before seen there; which was candid and correct, as the 
first and second time I viewed the stock, I saw some yellow 
cowsj such as I have never seen since, so for as my 
memory will carry me. Their prime sheep, at this time, 
were not so fat, or so large, as the common breeding 
ewes upon beaten pastures, although I always considered 
them with the smallest ; and the wool of many of their 
stock was bad, and little of it : but they bad manj per^ 
fections to balance against these defects. I remember 
acme of the rams were remarkably wide; the loio 
Bearly two spans over (which must have been about 
eighteen inches), which I thought, and now know to be, 
a very high perfections I saw another sheep, called 
Rumps, of which the part that the Lincolnshire grazien 
call the cushion hung over the tail like a swarm of bees: 
all those properties must add much to the weight of die 
hind quarters ; while the length of the hind quarter was 
much greater, the leg better let down to the hock- 
in fiict, they scarcely lost an ounce of weight in any 
part, according to their size. When I retnrned from 
abroad, I went through the county again, and fooad 
the sheep greatly altered : I had the audacity to tell the 
ram merchants that their sheep were much chan«^ed for 
the worse— become short in the rump, or what the Lin- 
colnsiiirc grazier calls wiped away, that is, hcinj? thin 
and short from the buck bone to the tail, and not nearly 
5o fat. I told them, they either bred or fc d worse than 
ihey used to do, tw their sheep were nothing like so fat 
aa they were a few years before;- and I was a better 
J« S« oi that imperfection than they themselves were : 
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indeed, as the sheep had been regularly declining, they 
had not perceived it; — for when I first went to Dishley 
the breeding ewes were much fatter than their prime 
sheep were then. I was a^stonished at their great 
aptitude to fatten, knowing that it greatly hinders the 
thrift of sheep to get them in a fold once a weeky and 
handle them; and I had reason to believe that Mr, 
Bakewell'g might be got up twice a day. 

Notwithstanding I have changed my opinion in re- 
gard to the breed of sheep, my first idea is substantiated 
by the London butchers to this day — that one cross of 
Mr. Bakewell's sheep was of service to most breeds ; what 
they term one fifth, but no farther : it therefore appears 
that Mr. Bakewell had himself sheep enough of that 
fine sort to serve all the useful purposes wanted at tliat 
time in the kingdom ; and that they have become too 
general, by getting, in all probability, into the hands of 
breeders who are not judges. Were Mr. Bakewell 
living at this time, fordhe same reason he saw what was 
then required, he might be expected to provide what h 
now wanted ;. and although be bears tlie blame of spoil- 
ing almost all the breeds in the kingdom, it may not be 
his fault. It was a saying of his, that ' he bad a sheep 
in a coal-pit ; ' meaning that he kept his thoughts to him- 
self, and was anxious to obtain a stock that would, at all 
times, pay the most for what they consumed ; therefore 
it may be fair to conclude, that, by this time, he might 
have produced sheep of a very different make — large^ 
full of useful flesh, and well covered with wool. 

I have mentioned trimming, which will shew that Mr. 
Bakewell also changed his opinion ; for he, the first time 
I was at Dishley, very much reprobated the practice, 
exclaiming, that he bred his animals so perfect as not to 
have a wrong hair upon them: he spoke of the raqa 
breeders in the county of langoln doing it j and par- 
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ticularly of Mr. Chaplin shearing his sheep ab( 
neck, which the Lincolnshire shepherds call the 
some time before he sheared the other parts, and 
the wool in the hollow places longer; and then 
time before they were shewn, topping the wool fi 
shears, to make them appear level, cutting the Ii 
the -outside of the wool, clipping their faces, leg: 
which was all true. Mr. Bourne used to trim 

* 

sharp knife, in a much neater manner, being a 
deception than with the shears. Mr. Bakewell sc 
extolled himself at that time, as to say, he shew 
best stallion as nature had made him ; that he nev 
been in a stable, never had a bridle in his niouib, . 
on bis foot^ or a comb, brush, or even a whisp, 
upon him. I thought all this a great recommendati 
favour of Mr. Bakewell's character, as I look upon 
r ming of sheep to be a most shameful and abotn 

practice, and ought to be deprecated by all hire 

rams ; as the wool that grows on the legs of sheep 

about their faces, is one of the most distinguii 

• marks of a bad fattening and bad breeding sheep o: 

I outward appearance that a sheep has about him. 

.' Mr. Bakewell was afterwards, by some means, de 

1 away from his first principle; perhaps from his i 

■ not being so perfect: — indeed, that must have beei 

case, or why trim ? Nba?, there are no such trio] 
upon earth as the new Leicestershire ram breeders ; 
trim, not only their sheep, but their bulls likewise : 
the practice is become so common that ^xmy kin 
sheep brought to the shows are all trimmed : it has < 
extended to Ireland, where 1 saw a boar pig, carrie 
a show, with all the hair shorn off him ; and, as V\ 
if famous for making of bulls, he made a bull of 
boar! The hair being long and thinly set, is one oi 
' j'^ greatest perfections that a pig can possess; and, let 
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condition be what it may, he is known to be of a good 
kind by the sort of hair which this boar had^ for I let 
the boar to the man who trimmed him : but further to 
substantiate bis perfection, he was half-brother to the 
pig that gained nearly two pounds and a half a day for one 
hundred and four days (hereafter mentioned). The prac- 
tice of trimming is so vile, that in those public shows 
appropriated for prize animals, no animal that is known, 
or can be discovered, to have had a single hair taken 
from him that nature gave, ought to be allowed a prize. 



SECTION VI. 

Bastard Lambs. 

When an ewe loses her own lamb, and has another 
put to her, it is termed by shepherds a bastard Iamb. 
The method I have practised, with success, is, to take 
the skin off the ewe's own lamb and put on the 
adopted lamb. In skinning the ewe's lamb, with 
a knife open the throat, not farther than from the 
under jaw to the point of the breast, cut the skin close 
to the ears, and draw it off whole, leaving the tail on ; 
then put the live Iamb into the skin, and sew the part up 
under the throat: skin even the legs of the dead lamb, as 
low as the knee and the cam^ril, so as that the live lamb's 
kgs will slip in. Rub ihe part of the crown that is ex- 
posed with the slime or cleaning, if the lamb die in the 
state of lambing ; if older, with the guts or pluck. lu 
putting it to the ewe, the most certain method is, to 
put it to her in the dark, in some small confined 
place, just big enough to hold the ewe and lamb, that 
the ewe may have less opportunity of examining it, as the 
ewes are apt to examine under the throat and belly : and, 
as lambs suck under the tail, the live lamb's tail ought to 
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be within tbe skin^ or what shepherds terai the jacket. 
Take care that the lamb put to the ewe be hangry, and 
be snre she suckle it immediately. This is very matemi 
to be observed, as by the lamb sucking, it produces an 
attachment to the step- mother; and as the ewe wilt &id 
easement from the Iamb*s sacking, both will be pleased. 
In the morning it is advisable to let the ewe and lamb 
be in a detached place by .themselves; for if they be 
put in the flock, it sometimes happens the lamb will 
stray from the ewe, and be in search of its own mothet^ 
as it will generally discover the difference : therefore it j 
is proper to take it from its mother early in the day, thai 
it may be hungry. It is commonly necessary to Jet the 
skin remain on two or three days, or sometimes longer ; 
but the less time the better, as the lamb, by having the 
skin on, is heated, and receives some small injury. I 
have met with instances in which I have had the skin to 
cut offi piece by piece. The ewe and lamb have more 
discernment than some people would imagine ; they not 
only know by the smell, but by the look, actions, tic. 
I have deceived an ewe when her lamb has been takes 
away dead, by not letting her see it, and laying another 
Iamb, just dropped, before her, which she has taken: 
but that will not always succeed, for nature so hr in- 
forms the owe, that she knows by the taste of the sline, 
smell, &c. I have also d<4bived an ewe by taking her 
Iamb, and, preventing her seeing me, when tbe Uunb 
has been dead, after skinning it, putting tlie skin on 
another lamb, and suckling it as she lay ; I then tied tbe 
feet of the Iamb, with the skin on, and laid it on the 
very same spot where the dead lamb lay, and It has ap- 
peared as if the lamb were coming to life agaiiu But 
the first is the safest and best method, and is welt worth 
attention ; for if an ewe do not take the lamb put to her 
''^'J'^y> great injury" is occasioned to both the ewe and 
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Iamb by the practice of hampering the ewe by tying her 
legs ; or some persons use a long rope, with which they 
tie the lamb to the ewe, which is a very bad w^, as it 
puts both ewe and lamb out of temper. 

SECTION YII. 

Castrating Lambs, 

The best time to castrate Iambs is when they are very 
young, not more than two or three d^ys old at the 
most. I have several times cuta lamb the very day it was 
lambed, wben strong and beaUhy, and I never knew one 
do ill from the operation ; I therefore think the younger 
the animal is the better. 

In performing this operation, some persons slit the 
cod ; but the best method is, to cut off the end of it ; for 
when a Iamb becomes ill from being gelt, it is occasioned 
by the blood festering, and the cutting off the end of the 
cod gives vent to the matter. I have sometimes stuffed 
the testicles, by slitting the first skin, to let the stone slip 
out, and then removing it by cutting off a small part of 
the skin immediately inclosing the stone, thinking the 
string of the testicle did not extend so far into the vital * 
parts: but I believe this method to be injudicious, as it 
wounds the part of the skin left in^ which^s more liable 
to canker; while the larger the orifice is the better, 
for the discharge of the blood. The state of the atmo- 
sphere should be particularly observed, as dry weather is 
always improper, especially if it be hot; for as the lamb 
lies down, the blood will be very liable to stop, and fester 
in the parts. I am of opinion a rainy day, or at least damp 
weather, is suited to the operation ; but it appears to me, 
that during snow is still better. When I lived with my 
father^ there happened, as we thought, a very unfavour- 
able time for the castrating of Lambs, it being cold and 
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wet ; one morning proving much finer, and as it wsi 
our custom to cut once a week at farthest, which is \ 
very good rule, I embraced the opportunity, there beiag 
then more lambs than usual to cut, and castrated ever} 
lamb down to one day old : in the day it turned cold, 
with some snow, but during the night there was a very 
heavy fall, so that many of the lambs which had 
been cut the day before were drifted up with die 
snow, among which we had them to seek, and even 
for several of the old sheep, I was much alarmed, 
thinking they must all die ; but, on the contrary, they 
did not move the least stiff, and bled so freeiy, that 
we were obliged to tie a string round every lamb's tail 
that had been cut, or many of them would probably 
have bled to death. Not knowing an instance of a Jamb 
bleeding to death by the tail being cut, I suffered them 
to bleed until some were very weak, and one not 
able to stand : by this I learned that blood runs much 
thinneir in cold weather than in hot ; and that cold wet 
weather is more favourable for castrating lambs than 
hot dry weather, as it is the festering of the blood which 
causes the parts to gangrene; add to which, in such 
weather they do not lie so much, but keep moving about, 
to suck, all tending to promote their w^ll-doing. Since 
that time, therefore, I have preferred a rainy day ; nor 
does cold prove at all against the lamb's getting over 
the operation with both safety and ease, as the milk 
from the ewe keeps it warm : hence I would recommend 
the shepherd to make choice of a rainy day, and even if 
cold, I doubt whether it is not beneficiah 

SECTION VIII. 

Twitching Rams. 

This operation is performed by tying a piece of 
strong cord round the cod, between it and the body: 
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it is particularly necessary to observe the part ; for if too 
near the body, the string may, by taking hold of the skin 
of the belly and some fat, cause gangrene ; and if too 
low down, twitch the stones, which is very hurtful, as 
they are extremely sensible to pain, and their being 
bruised causes the animal much suffering and danger: 
but when the cod is tied in the exact part, just to 
deaden the string by which the stones hang, the sheep 
scarcely experiences any pain, nor is there the least 
danger of loss. The cord or string is best made of 
thread, well rubbed with shoe-maker's wax, of a sub- 
stance sufficiently strong to bear the pull of two stout 
men ; for it ought to be drawn so tight, that, were the 
cod and stones cut off, there should not be one drop of 
blood come from the parts above. It is a custom with 
some shepherds, to cut the cod and stones off about one 
inch or an inch and a half below the cord ; but I do 
not approve of that mode, as I have seen some instances^ 
when the parts were not entirely deadened by the 
twitching, in which the sheep has gangrened, and died 
in two or three days. The knot for the purpose is of a 
peculiar description, a drawing of which will be giveo 
in this work; it will twitch tighter than any other, and 
not give back. When the part is properly corded, and 
the testicles have lost all communication with the vital 
. parts, there is no danger in cutting the cod end off, or 
even the stones; but should the operation not be 
efibctually performed, removing them is attended with 
considerable hazard : I therefore leave it on ; though I 
frequently cut off a piece of the 'cod end, to let out the 
stones, as they generally drop before the skin of the cod, 
^Qte. — It is necessary ' to rub bolh the cord and the 
part twitched with a little grease, and to appljr some 
spirits of turpeotine about the ligature. 
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putting the young smallest Iambs to weed the turnip 
crop, when sown and managed as directed in the new 
'^ ExPERiKNCEjo Farmbr/' voh l, part ii^ sec. 218, 
page 429: this mode pushes the lambs, and preparer 
thciu for learning to eat turnips in the winter. Before 
I adopted this practice, my weakest young lambs have 
suffered much on being first put to turnips ; and if lambp 
are pinched in the latter end of summer, if they take to 
eating turnips, they are often affected with the greea 
skit, which was the case with Mr. Whitworth's ; — a re- 
mark I have made in speaking of the cure of the greea 
skit. Weaning lambs early, and taking care to keep 
them, as directed, on poor thin soils, I have learned is 
highly conducive to the prosperity of the flock. 

Putting Iambs on the turnip crop is attended with 
much profit, independent of keep, which is consider- 
able. When I lived at Slane, I kept two hundred lambs 
thus, from the middle of July to the end of October, 
by changing them once in the time; for when they have 
been about six weeks on the turnips, some of them will 
eat the tops, and they soon would begin with the bot- 
toms : but even that is attended with profit, as I got 
four hundred Iambs, uncommonly well kept, on twenty* 
nine English acres of turnips; and they learnt to eat 
turnips at the same time, keeping the land freer from weedi 
than any number of hand-weeders could have done; for, 
if lambs are put on early enough, they will take everj 
weed as it springs up: but there must be rape sowa 
among the turnips, or there would not be food for a 
sufficient number of lambs to keep the weeds down* 
Sowing rape with the turnip crop is also very advantage 
ous, by preventing the fly; and when the turnips art 
hoed, if there be a single plant of rape left to every 
turnip, as nearly as the hoer can do so, the rape, 
by growing quicker ^Mid higher than the turnip plaa^ 

u 8 
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will shade it for a time duria^ the first stage, and 
promote its growth; but tlie rape would injure the 
turnips if it had not a check about that time, by the 
leaf of it overhanging, and cousequeiitlv smothering 
tbem, thereby causing the bulb to be small ; whilst, by 
there being rape plants among the turnips in every part, 
the lambs are induced to traverse tbem more regularly 
than they would otherwise, taking every young weed as 
it springs, so that there will not be a single weed to be 
seen, as there are very, few weeds that young sheep, in 
particular, will not eat in preference to any other food : 
but the farmer must observe, sheep like many kinds of 
weeds only in their early stage, for they will only eat the 
leaves of weeds when they are grown to blossom, seed, 
&c, constantly refusing the stalks. 

By the mode of proceeding here prescribed, there is a 
real necessity to take off the lambs in the middle of 
Jane, as the old sheep cannot be admitted amongst the 
tBmips ; and they are better taken from the ewes one 
week, at least, before they are put on the turnip crop, 
as they would injure a portion of the turnips, by beating 
them down with being restless for their mothers: and I 
have found it advisable to keep tiie ewes in a fold-yard 
for a day and night after the lambs are taken from them, 
OB they are impatient when the Iambs are first separated, 
and frequently break out of their pastures, lying during 
the first day in sooie spot perhaps against the gate, and 
dropping their dung in a part where it is of no service— 
for in the fold-yard it adds to the dung-hill. In the 
tnorniug, before being turned out, I had them milked, 
and a good cheese made of the milk : before I adopted 
this practice, the milk often festered, and some of them 
had the gargle, end lost part of the udder, one pap, or 
even both. In two days after, I had the ewei got up 
again, and a part of the milk drawn from those that 
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appeared to have too much: this method has a great 
tendency to make the ewes fatten quicker; for when 
their udders are full of milk^ and it is not drawn^ it 
causes them great pain ; while, by the milk festering, it 
will turn to the gargle, and at times destroy the constitu* 
tion of a good ewe, as the best nurses are the most 
frequently full of milk : some fjpw of the ewes may want 
milking a third, or even a fourth time. 

To shew more clearly the profit arising from the prac- 
tice of weeding the turnips with Iambs, I will draw an 
account from my own experience : — two hundred lambs 
at 2\d. a week each, for seventeen weeks, is SSL 7s. 6d. ; 
which, on twenty-nine acres of turnips, is 245. 6d. an 
acre nearly : by keeping the lambs in this way, I have 
had a second crop of clover to mow, and have obtained 
another clover stack ; — all adding to the dung-hill : and if 
wheat be afterwards sown on the clover stubble, it is not so 
liable to the mildew, which the dung of sheep is most 
likely to produce. There is another thing much worth no* 
tice ; — I never observed the dung of lambs to produce 
mildew on turnips : the reason is obvious, for the 
Iambs, passing and repassing, by moving tlie tops, give 
air to the turnips, which causes the bulb to become 
larger than it otherwise would. It is well known how 
ipuch faster turnips grow after hoeing, and what a 
wonderful effect the wind has upon them by loosening 
the root ; and the earth around being broken, the bulb 
has liberty to expand. This effect is in a great degree 
produced by the feeding of small lambs, which passing 
almost every turnip, when a rape plant stands by the 
side of it, gives it ^ shake, acting upon it somewhat 
similar to the wind in the early stage : while, although 
the lambs will prevent the rape from spreading^ and 
overhanging the turnips, and cause the top of the turnip 
to be the master-branch, yet the rape-stalk still remains 
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mlive, and during the winter furnishes some feed, and 
that of a good fattening quality ; and I have obsenrefl 
the sheep in the winter, when put on a fresh fold, to 
eat every stalk of the rape in preference to the turnip;. 
Therefore, from my own experience, I very highW 
recommend the practice of sowing rape in the turnip 
crop, and weeding the turnips with lambs after hoeing. 

SECTION X. 

Crosses. 

I SHALL first State my own experience on the kinds 
of sheep which I brought up under the direction of my 
father, who bred long-wooled sheep of a very good kind, 
the size of carcase being what he termed large in a 
small compass. As a proof chut he accomplished his pnT«* 
gose, I remember an instance of a shearing wether be- 
coming ill, and there happening to be a butcher at onr 
house, he killed and dreissed it, when it was found to 
weigh 29 lb a quarter, or 1 16 the carcase : the scfason 
of the year was the latter end of February ; the food, 
grass only; the soil, poor clay land, then let at about 9i. 
an acre, now worth about 18s. : this was more than 
fifty years ago. After I lefl school, at the age of 
fourteen, I was made my father's shepherd ; about which 
time, or two years after the shearing above mentioned 
was killed, an ewe that had before yeaned three lambs 
falling ill at yeaning, I killed and dressed her, and took 
out of her the kidney fat and loose . fat, weighing to* 
gether 14|lb. At this time, or shortly afterwards, wfien 
the militia were first raised, a conversation arose in com* 
pany respecting the best sheep, and Mr. lister, of 
Burwell, who was a captain in the militia, offered a bet 
of one hundred guineas, that my father should produce 
a hundred e^^es against all England: this bet was not 
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taken. The wool of these sheep was of the very best 
long kind, averaging about 9IB a fleece, breeding and 
feeding stock put together. 

I have stated the foregoing circumstances with two 
views ;— first, as shewing that I was brought up having 
the care»and inspection of a good flock; and, secondly^ 
that brc^eds have not been improved by the late crosses 
in long-wooled sheep. To substantiate my own ideas, 
on this subject, I have taken the opinion of the carcase 
and cutting butchers in the diflerent markets in London^ 
and they all agree, from the experience of a lapse of 
time bearing an equally remote date with the above, that 
sheep of a later period have not consumed less food. 
Many of these butchers are in the habit of buying sheep 
to graze in the winter ; and they have not kept a greater 
number on an acre, since the new Leicesters have been 
so generally introduced, than they did before ; while the 
mixed breeds of new Leicester sheep proving tenderer^ 
they have been obliged to kill them ten or twelve weeks 
sooner than those they termed the old Lincolns : add tOf 
which, by the new Leicesters coming lighter to tbe 
scale, they have brought less mutton into the marlcel 
than the old sort would have done, occasioning tbe mnt* 
ton to be dearer to the consumer than it otherwise 
would have been ; therefore, from the opinion of these 
butchers, the consumer has been injured. As the cross 
has been rendered general, the breeder and the grazier^s 
profits continue nearly the same, which is but reasonable; 
it is therefore the consumer, in almost every instance^ that 
bears the burthen, as in a short crop of wheat be pays 
the dearer for his bread, &c. 

To return^ to crosses taken under my own inspectioB. 
—My fatlier's breed was chiefly from Mr. Bouoie, 
of Dalby ; and about one sixth or eighth from Mr. Stoir^ 
of Bilsby, whose breed of sbeep was tbe original of the 
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Heir Leicester: this method of breeding conrobonta 
the idea of the London buicbers, that what they lena 
one fifth of the new Leicester is of service, bat m 
farther. My father's plan was, to take a sheep of the 
breed of Mr. Wall's, of Boothby, about one in sixteen; 
—his sheep were larger than Mr. Bourne'sx,. and Mr. 
Bourne's larger than Mr. Stow's. My father had ao utter 
objection to breeding in-and-in; so. much so, tiut 
although he raised about the number of rams every jetr 
be had occasion for, he never used one of his own, bat 
sold them shearings, for about the same sum for which 
he hired .his rams ; as his opinion was, that ^beep from 
crosses were less liable to hereditary disorders and all 
infirmities, and naturally more inclined to £iCten. The 
first cross I ever knew my father to take tbmt mattenally 
iiyared his flock, was from a cross of the old Leicester 
belonging to Mr. Bourne ; the ofispring of which were 
very large, with much bone, large feet and heads. 
From this sheep we lost upwards of twenty ewes at 
yeaning : our usual loss in the flock before was about 
two. At that time I had not the least idea of the causey 
nor had my father: large sheep, with extremely losg 
wool, were become fashionable, and great loss was sas> 
taiued by many breeders. The cause is obvious, as the 
very same breed of ewes had^ on the same keep, been 
known to do well, and with Uttle loss in yeaning, before 
that time, ft is very natural to suppose that the lambs 
from those large, coarse sheep, would retain the like fea- 
tures -f consequently ihc yeaning was attended w ith 
considerable difficulty, occasioning a soreness within, 
that caused the ewe to continue her pains after the 
lamb was drawn frpm her, of which she often died. — 
>io other material circumstance huppened in my father's 
flock after this cross. 
When 1 began to breed for myself, I lived at Clay« 
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thorpci breeding chiefly from my father's store ; and I 
had more than usual success in 'the breed of sheep, as to 
increase and health. After I removed to Asgarby, I had 
what is termed by breeders uncommonly bad luck, losing 
great numbers of my ^ck ; the cause of which I did 
not then know, though now perfectly .evident to me : — 
Claythorpe was rich breeding land, and Asgarby poor- 
grass land ; the chief of their winter's support at the 
latter place being turnips, and seeds in summer ; while 
their keep was very irregular, sometimes a great flush, 
at others rather scanty. The crosses I took on that farm' 
were partly from Mr. Bourne, and partly from Mr. Codd, 
of Ranby, after he got into the new Leicester breed ; the 
results being pretty nearly as follows. As I then sold 
shearing wethers, I generally kept the greater part in the 
Lincolnshire marshes, putting them into different pastures 
for the winter, the several sorts of best sheep being put 
to the best land, and sent to market first : about three 
out of four of the old Lincolns were in the first draw, and 
one of the cross of the new Leicester. I then became 
acquainted with Mr. Chaplin, of whom 1 one seasoa 
hired nearly the best two-shear ram he had, weighings 
living weight, before being put to ewes, 16 stone, 14 lb 
to the stone. I had a ram immediately out of the county 
of Durham, that weighed 17 stone after his long journey : 
I suppose he weighed at least 19 stone before he set off 
from that county. I had also, the same season, a shearing 
ram from Mr. Codd, which weighed 12 stone. The 
offspring from these rams were, in value, nearly in the 
proportion as their living weights ; the greatest aptitude 
to fatten, and the hardiest, being from the cross of the 
Durham. In this year I likewise used two other sheep, 
of the breed of Mr. Bourne ; and the stock was altogether 
the best I ever bred : the lambs were all good, but the 
cross of the Purham much surpassed the others, parti- 
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eularly in ewes; though, on that thin land, the ews 
were falter, two on an acre, on the first year's seeds, nt- 
grass, trefoil, and white clover, than thej should hare 
been. The next season I took a sheep of Mr. Ombkr, 
weighing fiOst. Slb after coming out of Yorkshire, and 
brought to Lincoln for show, where he was weighed: 
this sheep got rather the' best stock I had that year, lie 
season following I had two sheep of Mr. BakeweD ; one, 
from appearance, of the Durham kind, weighing fS stone, 
after travelling from Dishley to Asgarby ; the other of ! 
Mr. BakewelFs breed, weighing 14 stone : these sheep 
were both two years old ; and the sheep of Mr. Btk^ 
welFs own kind was a very complete animal, both io 
wool and carcase, and his ofispring mnch more perfect 
than those from the large one: although the latter ia 
himself was equally fat with the former, there was no 
comparison in the ofispring ; bat the produce of either 
of them was not nearly so good, or so fattening, taking 
the season throughout, as the cross from the real Durham. 
I then removed to Doncaster, where I at first had bat 
one small piece of land, containing nine acres, on which 
I kept twenty ewes, with an intention of rearing and 
making fat lambs: the ewes I had purchased weie 
old Lincolns, the ram half Durham half old Lincoio. 
With this breed, I could neither make the lambs nor the 
ewes fat. Finding this would not answer, I the next 
season bought twenty Pennestone ewes, and put to them 
a new Leicester ram, from Mr. Sale's, of Wintbridge. 
This year the lambs fattened very well, weighing from 
9 to lOlb, and a rare one ICSlb, a quarter, which was 
the weight of the ewes on the average : the ewes did not 
fatten regularly. But small profit arising from this breed, 
I had only ten Northumberland ewes (which are noticed 
in the section on the rot) the next season. Having in- 
creased my farm, I bought thirty ewes from Northuoi- 
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berland, sent by Mr. George Culley, and put to them m 
ram of the new Leicester breed : the ewes were not th9 
thorough breed of Northumberland, being about 009 
fifth new Leicester : these answered very welli both in 
ewes and lambs ; they got very fat, and proved very pro* 
fitable, the lambs weighing about 14lb m quarter^ or 561b 
the carcase, sold to go to Sheffield^ and much admired 
both for their beautiful appearance and flavour in eatiiig. 
I then increased my number to fifty. This cross I found 
very advantageous ; the ewes, on an average, in lamb to 
a new Leicester, paying, with the lambs, about one third 
of which were double couples, about e/. 18s. or .^/. a 
score: two ewes were kept during the winter on one 
acre, without any further support ; and in the sumilier 
they and their offspring, half a beast, and one fourth Qf.a 
horse, on the same quantity of land. From this breed and 
management I derived the greatest fair profit, all coming to 
the shambles, I ever experienced, which I therefi[ire oon- 
tinued : and in one year, during the time I resided at 
Boncaster, I had a lamb from a real Northumberland 
ewe which Mr. Culley sent me that season-— these ewes 
being much larger and coarser, with coarser i^ool, but 
better nurses^the carcase of which, at five months old, 
weighed 80fb, or 20lb a quarter, worth, at 9d. a pound, the 
carcase only, S/., being of the size of many wether sheep 
of the long-wool kind. In the same year, and on the 
pasture, 1 had an ewe that produced two sheeder lambs, 
weighing 171b a quarter each, which, at 9^. a lb, would 
have given 5/. 2$. the carcases : the skins were sold, 
the whole lot together, at 3s. Qd. each ; and valuing the 
heads and plucks at ^. the lambs made ^/. 1 i$. ; 
while the ewe at that time paid, in wool and carcase, 25«. 
—probably as much clear profit as at this period, the 
price buying in and selling out bearing perhaps equal 
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proportions : bot that ewe alone would have paid, for 
thirteen months' keep, 6/. I65. I am of opinion, that there 
if no cross equal, as to real profi t, in fat lam bs, to that fromi 
new Leicester ram with any large-sized ewe that is a good 
narge. I have now gone through my own practice u 
crosses, except doring the two years I lived in Ireland, 
where the cross I took in fat Iamb agreed perfectly with 
what I have above stated :— I sold one hundred fetismbs, 
a]l at one draw, for more bv about 5s. a bead Una the 
aiverage price of the best fat lambs of the Irish kind ^ and 
a bet was offered by a jobber, of 100 guineas^ that there 
never before was such a price given for one handrd 
lambs to any breeder in that country. 

Tie cross of a iheep bred by Mr. Huickmsam, m Hail' 
fem ; got by a ram of Mr. Robinson^ of Kirkdy, meat 
Smford ; and fed by Mr. Trimnel, of Bicker^ — He never 
ate any conii or oil cake, 8cc. but fed wholly on grass 
and herbage. Being turned, with many other sheep, into 
a field of clover, this sheep was observed first to search 
for the sow-thistles, and would eat no other food whilst 
any of them could be found in the part of the field that 
was hnrdled off successively, a little at a time. None of 
the other sheep that fed with him shewed any partiality 
to the sow-thistle. A small hut was erected in the field 
for him to repose under in hot weather ; and when the 
part hurdled off became bare of food, his attendants, 
guided by his propensity for sow-thistles, gathered a 
quantity for him, of which they gave him, at stated 
hours, three times a day, from 2 to 5lb a meal. 

Standing on his feet, he measured only two feel six 
inches high : his weiglit was ascertained once a montli^ 
and he weighed alive £6stone, 14lb to the stone. Hegaincd 
only one pound the last month. As it was thence con- 
cluded that he had got to the top, was quite ripe, and 
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might possibly lose weight, the next month he was killed, 
on the I3th of October, 1791y being then a four-shear, 
or four years and a half old sheep. 

The skin, hung up by the nose, measured 10 feet 
2 inches from the point of the nose to the tip of the tail, 
and was sold for 7s. Qd, in the course of business. The 
carcase measured 5 feet from the nose to the tail ; the 
rump, or cushion, 8} inches in depth; plate,- or fore 
flank, the same thickness ; breast end 7 inches ; 1 yard 
5 inches round the collar ; and weighed Gjfb a quarter, 
or 2681b the carcase, which is, London weight, 33st.4lb 
avoirdupois. The legs were estimated at 401b weight 
each ; but if cut venison fashion, would have weighed 
50lb; for which, the property of Mr. Lumby, 25. a pound 
were oflered ; so that the two legs only would have 
brought 10/. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the breeder, told me, he supposed 
this sheep to come from a Scotch ewe, he having a small 
number of that kind of sheep in his breeding flock the 
season it was bred ; and he had some other wether sheep 
in that year's produce which, at three-shear, weighed 
50lb and upwards; but never, either before or since, had 
any sheep of such weights. — ^The Scotch ewes are large, 
with black faces and legs, coarse hairy wool, and are a 
very plain, ill-made animal. 

Mr. Boys, carcase salesman, of Newgate market, 
quotes a circumstance somewhat similar,^ in a Welsh ewe, 
put to a Lincolnshire long-wooled ram of a large kind^ 
which produced a wether that, at the age of three years, 
weighed d2Ib a quarter : the Welsh ewe not being sup* 
posed to weigh more than 12, consequently the increase 
by the cross on the carcase was 80tb, which is the weight 
of a good-sized sheep. But the produce of the Scotcl^ 
ewe, if she would have weighed 20lb the quarter, or 8016 
the carcase, was considerably more : the increase by the 
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cross beiog 1881b on the carcase— a much greater weip: 
than most of the heaviest sheep in the kingdom, bdas 
47lb a quarter. 



SECTION XI* 

iJanm of Sheep at different Ages. 

Males.— 1^)6 names by which male sheep arc distin- 
guished are as follow, viz. the tup or ram, while with ibc 
ewe, is called a tup or ram Iamb, as long as it sucks; 
when weaned, or taken from the ewe, till the time it is 
shorn, it is termed a hog, or by some persons a /amb Aog; 
then a shearing, or shearing ram (at which lime it is oo« 
year and a half old) ; after that period, when clipped or 
shorn^ it is called a two^hear, three^shetw, &c. always 
taking its name from its age or time of shearing. When 
castrated, it is called a ttether lamb while sucking ; then 
a wether hog, till shorn, when it takes the name of sheer* 
ing, and afterwards two-shear wether, three^shear weiher, 
&c. according with the time of shearing. 

Fbmales. — ^The female sheep is called an ewe. While 
sucking it is termed an etve lamb, or a gimmer lamb ; and 
after being weaned, or taken from the mother^ it is 
called, in some parts, sheeder, evpc, or gimmer hog, till 
clipped or shorn the first time^ when it i% termed a 
shearing ewe, or gimmer, for one year, until it is shorn 
a second time, when it obtains the name of ezi:e, whicb 
it retains as long as it lives; and every time it is shorn, 
a year is added to its age, giving the appellation oftwpo- 
shear, three-shear, See. ewe, according with the time it il9 
clipped or shorn. The age of sheep is not reckoned from 
the time they are lambs, but from that of shearing) for 
although a sheep is generally fifteen or sixteen months 
old when first shorn, it is not called a shearing till that 
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time, and then understood to be one year old. What 
are termed gamers in this work, are in some parts 
called iheaves; and when twice shorn, dovhle^theavti. 
In some parts, male lambs are called heeders, and the 
females sheeders ; in others, hogs are called tegs, and ewes 
two-year-old twinters, three-year-old tivinters, &c« 



SECTION XII. 

Rules to know the Jge of Sheep* 

Sh EBP renew their teeth, the first time, at from fourteen 
to sixteen months old: and afterwards yearly, about the 
same period, until they are turned three years, or thrte^ 
sheary to speak technically, when they are full-mouthed : 
but though they have eight teeth in the under jaw, they 
only renew the three on each side. Some persons are of 
opinion they renew the two teeth in the middle, which 
is erroneous ; for if hogs at turnips break or pull out 
the two middle teeth, they never come properly again* 



SECTION XIII. 

Some conclusive Information^ derived from the different 
Surveys I have made for the Honourable Board of 
Agriculture, and the Opinion of the London Butchers* 

In taking my surveys of Huntingdon and Rutland, 
both being breeding and feeding counties, I found the 
sheep to have diminished in value, both in regard (to 
wool and carcase, nearly one fourth ; and, from the in- 
formation received, it appears that greater numbers are 
not now kept, in scarcely any instance, but in some parts 
even fewer; while from a correct statement given in Mr. 
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Godfrey's Todd-bill, the sheep of the county of Ratlal 
about ten years ago, averaged 9tb a fleece, and nat 
only 6fl5, being a decrease of about one third. In i 
county of Huntingdon, Mr. Maxwell, in the report nak 
by bim thirteen years ago, averaged the fleece at 8ft, 
now it averages about 5lb ; which shews a regalar redoc- 
tion in weight, according to the land in each couotj, 
the land in Rutland being better than that of Huatiog- 
don. The present breeds, in both counties, are a mix- 
ture of the new Leicester with old Leicester, and new 
Leicester with old Lincolns ; but they have more of tk 
new Leicester in their present appearance than of either 
of the two old breeds. The reports g^ven hy the in- 
habitants substantiate this fact. One ciinse assigned 
for their sheep not thriving so well as the old breeds, is, 
their being so fine about the head, and what the oU 
breeders called, of a stripping kind (bare-bettied) ; io 
consequence of which they are, during the summer 
months, so pestered with flies on their heads and flanks, 
ai to occasion the almost total destruction of some that 
would otherwise be thriving sheep; especially the iaoibs, 
giving many of them such a stop as renders them poor 
against the winter : whilst those that are shorn, by their 
pelts being so delicate and thin, are apt to gall in on- 
usual parts; and if any extreme of weather happen, 
either cold rain or hot sun, they suffer very severely; 
— burnt alive, or singed like a roast pig, during the beat, 
and in cold rain starved to death. But, to obviate this 
danger, the new Leicester breeder says, " Put Jacket 
and caps on the she^p, and build houses for them to 
resort to in the heat of the day : " this sounds very well 
in theory, and may answer for ram merchants, who arc 
letting out single rams at from 100/. or guineas to 
three; but the breeder of sheep, who has to sell hit 
wool and mutton at the fair market price, by the poand 
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weight, cannot support such expenses. How much 
money it would take^ to provide those accooimodations 
throughout a county! and how much cloth and inaoy 
taiJors it would require to effept it! whilst, it' one of 
this kind of sheep produce only^lb of wodl, which seems 
lo be about the average, he takes one pound of it for his 
jacket and cap, or a fifth of his whole produce ! Then 
there are the tailors' wages, after paying the manu- 
facturer for making the cloth : these e?rpcnses probably 
amounting to the price of one pound more of the wool, 
there remain but 31b to be sold for the breeder or 
grazier's profit : add to which, there is the house buiid-^ 
ing, an expense not easily estimated, but perhaps it 
could not be defrayed for less than from 25. to 25.6c/. 
a house. I suppose the jacket, with care, may last two 
years; but the cap will want renewing yearly, or twice 
a year. The lambs do not require jackets; but thoy 
want caps, though they have produced no wool. How- 
ever, these expenses are all unnecessary ; for as profit- 
able sheep have been produced, and are still produced, 
in some parts, without all this fuss and trouble. After 
all that has been said or done in regard to small, delicate 
animals, that man is the most valuable.member of society 
both to himself and the public, who raises the most 
meat from a given quantity of land at the least expense; 
for every consumer expects to have a pound of 
mutton at the market price of mutton. I never saw the 
customer yet that was willing to pay more per pouod 
for a joint of a Welsh sheep, weighing 31t3, than another 
would for a large Gloucester, or old Lincoln, weighing 
15tb : and if the lands that now keep sheep weighing 
501b a carcase, would feed as many sheep of the weight 
of 801b a carcase — which seems to be proved by the re- 
ports they have done, whilst they have shorn 9lb of 
wool, though now only 61b — it is high time the pablic 

X 
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vere made acquainted with the proceeclin 
breeders may be induced to pursue a different plan, him 
particularly as those inconveniences rather nmltiply md 
increase unnecessary expeaditure. It would ill beooar 
[■e, as an auilior, to suppress i'acrs, nolwithttandingl 
have many friends I could wish to serve ; bat nlihmij^ 
the practice mny have enriched soine fevr indivulmli, il 
has been at the expense of the puMic, 

The rage of fashion has gained such an oBoewiaiKj, 

that in the first week of June, in the parts whefCthoK 

ram breeders live, it is common to see breeders gidlo|iM{ 

^m place to place, as if fortunes were to be ob(«n«4 

I by hiring rams, at more money than tlie nuile praduc* 

I would give at a year old 1 But there U OBc coasidcn- 

ttian that renders this practice more engaging;— die 

■ breeder, after having entered into the spirit of tbe iiQ- 

r ptovement, is regarded as a good member of socicijf; 

and he may, in a manner, divest iiiuiself of Uic foUy, by 

I entering into another fashion of a similar descriptioa. 

] However, all thiit lulls hard on t)ie consumer. 

I could never diRcover tbat Jt requires mucb pcactn- 

[ ^oa u> Gad out the profit »f a sheep. VV'lica I Stft 

f«rined an acquaintance viih Mr. Bakcwcll, his bett 

Acep were let at al)uut fifteen gnineas the ruiul, wbidi 

I thought much too high; however, I ventured ou twa. 

[ The next year, when 1 went, >lr. Codtl, of Kaab/, had 

' given forty guineas; and Mr. George Culley, nnd Mr. 

I Sayle, had given the same sum. When t liad iooked 

' over Mr. Bakcwell's rams, behold ! he asked toe sixtf 

I guineas for the use of n ram to eiglity ewes ; ui COB- 

I tequcnce of which I remonstrated with Kir. B, teittog 

turn J was no ram breeder, and thrret'urc could oot 

hSwd to pve such a price— And why ask uie oiOK Uuui 

Mr. Codd, Mr. Cullcy, and Co. i He pleased to say, 1 

hod dioKfl a better sheep, aod he could nvt part wifk 
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it under the pncre he demaoded : but, he said, be had 
ibeep he would let me have at tea guineas. In reply^ 
t toM him, I had rather have aaother breeder*8 top than 
kb cull : in which I fee I was right to this day ; for» 
notwithstanding Mr. B. had some very prime sheepi 
ai«ch blotter than they are now, I could clearly perceirt^ 
they were too small, not such as would carry either 
much carcase or wool, though of good shape, with 
aptitude to fatten ; and as I was a shearing seller, the 
improvement would not add any thing to the price of my 
wethers, but probably rather diminish it; while the only 
advantage I could expect to obtain, must arise from the 
sale of my cuJI or drape ewes, by their being made com*^ 
pletely fat at an early period in the winter, and at an easy 
expense; but that, though a sort of convenience, had not 
a profit attached to it that would pay any such sum as he 
asked, as I was to put the ram but to eighty ewes, and 
to be at the expense of a teazer, &c. : from the produce 
I could not reckon on having more than thirty-five shear* 
iag wethers to sell, the price then (during the American 
war) being one guinea a piece for tiie best ; consequently 
the whole would not have defrayed the hire of a ram-^ 
there would be nothing left to pay rent, and keep the 
family ; therefore, I declined hiring any of Mr. B.'s rams, 
although I had a great desire to do so, could I have 
obtained them at a price that^ like other farming pna^ 
dnce, would have paid. 

I have, in my former work, said much in commenda" 
tioo both of Mr. Bakewell and his stock, and I still 
retain the same opinion : his breed was advantageous at 
that time, and the benefit might have been continued, 
bad the breeders acted with proper discretion. Mr. 
B.'s plan was a very good one, both for himself and his 
customers, if he had upheld his stock only as a cor* 
rector of nnmbrrs of ftulta which other sheep then 
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possessed; for be certainly had got his sheep intosach 
a form, though in themselves always too small, with too 
little wool, that a cross from them, once ia six or eisilii 
times, would have been of service, as they were Ten 
nearly free from vice. . Their wool was uot hairy ; bflt 
probably, at the time I first saw ihem, they might noi 
be more than a double cross from the old large Leicesten, 
from which, I understand, he chiefly bred his floct, 
with the sheep he bought of Mr. Stow : as the oU Lin- 
coins had then got more bone and pelt than they onghi 
to have,^ with much coarse wool, the cross certainlj 
might have been beneficial ; and probably in the 
counties nearer London, where the sheep are at less dis- 
tance from market, and ought to come at earlier ages, 
they might have wanted a cross once ia every three or 
four years. 

I have very great opportunities to judge of the besi 
sort of animals, by spending my summers generalij 
among the breeders and graziers, and associating during 
the winters with the salesmen at Smith field ; conseqoeatly, 
\vheu I want tp see the proof of any animals shewn in the 
market, by attending die butchers who kill tliem, I 
have my desire, and can thence draw the comparioon: 
I am thus enabled to appreciate their perfections and 
imperfections, for let the breeders express themselves 
in ever so flowery or strong language over a bottle oi 
wine at the market ordinary, they canuot cover their 
mistakes, if they have made any, at Smithfield. Tiierc 
is an anecdote of a grazier, who was in the market when 
his own sheep were sold, and the price being lower than 
he thought them wgrtb, as they were high bbod, he 
observed that the blopd was worth all the money ; to 
which the salqsmuq coolly replied, they gave noihiog for 
Wood there. . 
After If.ba4 <:;oiDpleted my cpccursioos throagh Rut* 
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land and Huntingdon, I made a tour into the county of 
Lincoln, having heard the salesmen and butchers extol 
the ftheep of that county, and Gloucester, above all 
others. I found many very useful sheep in the hands of 
the ram merchants, weighing from 120 to J50tb a car- 
case dead weight; and the wool improved, weighing 
from 1 4 to 18tb a fleece : these were rams of the best kinds. 
All these sheep had had a cross of a new Leicester ram 
from the extreme of very coarse ewes, termed old Lincolns ; 
their carcases not heavier, if so heavy, but with fleeces 
weighing from isJO to 28, and even 29tb. This cross 
seemed to extend just as far as the London salesmen and 
butchers recommend — about one fifth: they had much 
finer features than formerly, but not nearly so fine as the 
full blood ; the carcase was better covered with flesh and 
fat ; and the wool reduced in weight 3 or 4tb a fleece,' 
but finer, not so hairy, seemingly better suited to the 
wishes of the stapler, and not too tender, though it had 
retained a length proper for the comb, being probably 
of more value than before. They have more aptitude to 
fatten, making themselves fatter, and in less time, than 
they used to do : for those sheep termed old Lincolns 
were, many of them, flat-sided, thick at both extremities, 
and narrow in the middle; what is ternred the scrag a^ 
thick, or thicker, near the head, than towards the 
shoulder — which is very improper, much uniformity being 
required in the make of the scrag of a sheep ; it ought 
to be rather fine near the head, and keep increasing 
to the part joining the should^r> near to which it cannot 
be too large, as there can ^calr^ly be found a worse 
feult in a sheep than a very thin scrag, when it con- 
tinues to be of equal thinness from the head to the 
shoulder. The wool of many of the old Lincolns was 
apt to cot, particularly round the neck, and more fre- 
quently on sheep with thick necks, or Lirge collars. 
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||enerally» ^ before described, thicker nearei the eais 
thao the shoulders : these cotted fleeces, though weigk- 
ing heavy, are only of half the value of other wool, aai 
Hierefore should be avoided ; conseqaeotly the crcu 
with the new Leicester sheep which h <ve little wool, asd 
that of a soft, weak sort, has been of infiuite service. 

Many persons have entertained the opinion, that 
heavy wool is a certain indication of a poor carcase ^ 
and it sometimes so happens, but not always. I We 
known, in my father's flock, with the utmost care, a 
wether sheep to have a cotted fleece every year, and 
become a fat carca^ at last ; and even as early in the 
6Mson as sheep with wool of a diflereot descriptioa: 
but sheep that produce that sort of wool are of a verj 
hfid kind. It was our custom, at my father'^ at the 
time of shearing, to give all defective ewet, producing 
bad Qeeces, or little wool, a drape mark, which was a 
m^rk under the ear with tar ;^those we termed defective 
were cotted or bare-bellied : wool beiag lost betoit 
shorn, on any pari, we called sirippiug* It has beea 
frequently argued, that a sheep's having a light, saaU 
Bfifioe, is a certain indication of a fat carcase ; bat the 
assertion is erroneous: for those ewes, of the long- 
wooled kind, with bare-bellies and bare necks^ woe 
more geuerally. poor oaroases, than those with heavy 
cotted fleeces : therefore either extreme is a fault. The 
new Lcicesters that are of the stripping kiod» are generally 
fat nt'the latter end of summer, and poorest of any in 
the spring; which proves them bad, as they are ht 
when mutton is pientifuJ, and poor when it is scarce : 
tbey likewise shear a small fleece, and lose a part before 
tbey are shorn* There is one common ranuurk I ha^e 
niiade,. in foriJiia^ an opinion of good or had ilwep» 
namely, that of a|l sheep, let the breed be what it may, 
long wool or shojct wool, if they ||iave but fine featiucf i 
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a smart healthy look, and quick eye, whatever be 
size, the largest in the flock, by 4 or bVb a quarter, is 
generally the fattest. As to size alone, £ never fomid il, 
in any flock, a criterion; though most fgnmiXj the 
largest are the best thrivers, on all sorts of keep, and id 
every season of the year : but, on the other band, if 
ever so small, and even small boned, if th^ have a dull 
eye, and a large head according to their size, with wool 
about theii^cheeks, and extending round their eyes like 
an owl/ and on their legs like a bantam hto, they wiU 
assuredly be found a poor, bad carcase. 

Having finished my excursion in the county of Liii»> 
coin, I made a tour into Leicestershire, to visit the ram 
merchants in that county, and see some of the best rama 
in their possession* I found the very same defects in 
them I had discovered in the stock in the two counties' 
of Rutland and Huntingdon : — not having the same in** 
clination to fatten as formerly ; being very short in the 
neck, and some of them crooked ; holding down theif 
beads, or being what are termed dunk$; and when tbejr 
moved their heads, shaking as if they bad some natural in^ 
firmity : stumbling if they met with any obstruction, iudi 
as an ant-hill, or an open drain ; and often, when moving 
quickly, tumbling down : a- very thin scrag quite into 
the shoulders ; the t^Iade of the shoulder standing up 
higher than the chine, in a loose manner ; their ribs 
round, like a barrel ; narrow between the huclcs^ vis. 
near together; the rump short, and very thin lewards 
the tail ; the tail standing high, and straight with the 
back bone, or what is termed ,by some breeders tsriptd 
away; the thigh very thin, that is, being long in the 
leg, and short in the upper part of the thigh ; — ^in fine, 
carrying very little weight in their most valuable partK, 
such as the leg and the loin : their greatest weight at 
the back of the shouldefi> their brisket^ and the £ure 
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flank: the wool of .1 fine curled kind, short add mossv, 
without any on their bellies, and very little on their oeci 
and arms, viz. from the knee to the lower part of i» 
blade bone of the shoulder, and from the cameril hi' 
way up the leg^ being, it mny be fairly said, full li:u: 
naked; the fleece of little value in quality, and tlic 
weight from ^h to 5lb. As to fattening sheep of this 
kind, it is impossible, from their natural dcforioirv;— 
similar to the human species, in which it jnay be ob- 
served that deformed persons nie generally of small s\ie, 
neither incliiK'd to fatten nor flesh : and when sheep of 
this make come to be cut up, thcv prove very deceitful, 
giving, less profit than even their bad appearance had 
promised. In the first place, the ^crng coDtains link 
more than a mass of coagulated blood, of noose whatever; 
and the thin scrag and small tail tlie cutting butcher 
finds a certain indication of want of Rvsh in everv other 
part, the same sort of thinness extending all along the 
chine; for if thick in those parts, the flesh would descend 
into the legs, shoulders, and even a reasonable proper* 
tion down the ribs, and between thein and the shoulder: 
while, for want of what the butcher calls being ripe- 
dying full of fat within, round the kidneys, &c.— 
the outside is of a bluish-red colour, looking skinny, 
and when the entrails arc taken out^ and the carcase is 
hung up, it is so thin, that the light shines through it 
within three inches on each side of the back boue. 
I have seen many lots of this sort of sheep, bought by 
some of tiic cutting bulfchers, and at very low prices 
one with another weighing 6()lb a carcase, and from 7 to 
9tb of loose fat : the butchers excUiim against them, sav* 
ing, whatever price they buy them at, they never p.iv 
equal to sheep of a better form ; the mutton of such 
sheep not selling so well, on the average, by !</. a pound, 
which . renders tbem very unprofitable to all parties 
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At the same time, I have every reason t6 believe, that 
any given number of these sheep consume an equal 
proportion of food with sheep of a uyich greater weight, 
whilst they are tenderer, and require more nursing, even 
to render them eatable mutton : as, in the human species, 
it is well known there are deformed persons not weighing 
more than 8 or 9 stone who consume as much food as 
Mr. Lambert, who weighed .50 stone. I have drawn 
these comparisons to caution breeders against those sheep 
called dunks, I remember the celebrated ram breeder 
Mr. Walls, of Boothby, in the county of Lincoln, fall- 
ing into the very same error; and Mr. Bakewell bought 
, one of this sort of sheep, a shearing, at the high price 
of fifty guineas, and that at a time when the best rams 
in the county were selling at ten and fifteen guineas : 
but Mr, Bakewell soon discovered his mistake, and 
shortly afterwards bought the ram of Mr. Stow, at about 
fifteen guineas, from which he raised his noted breed. 
This shews, that on the choice of tlie ram depends the 
good or ill success of a man^s flock. Those dunks of 
Mr. Wall's were a thick, short-moulded sheep, standin^^ 
low; very short in the scrag; their ears remarkably 
short, with large mouths, short faces, the lips of many 
of them not covering their teeth, their head bendin^'' or 
banging downwards, and the neck frequently distorted f 
the knees crooked, and bending inwards; but the bones 
of moderate size, neither very large nor very small. 
Mr. Hairby, of Spilsby, took a cross of this kind from 
Mr. Wall ; and the ofiTspring, from a sheep of a some- 
what similar form, proved still more defective than the 
ram; so much so, that out of forty shearing rams there? 
was scarcely one that was not deformed — either crooked 
in its fore legs, neck, or face; this mistake, therefore, 
was soon discovered : but Mr, Hairby took in ewes, the 
same season he produced these defective rams, at the 
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'ii 



!^ 



1 



kigh price of half a guinea an ewe, and 
tiiere were many of the best breeders modi decri^ 
and highly disappaiated, as the sheep of this kind tw 
of smail size and reniaipkid>ly poor carcasesE. 

BuriDg my surveys, I have seen many aheep rf ik 
new Leicester breed> very high blood, haviog nnich ik 
•ame appearance as those dunks, and 0onne few ftfecisc!; 
fimilar. In one flock, which had descended fnm cbatoi 
a person belonging to the society of the new Lrkxsters, 
there were fairly three descriptions of sheep, and aft of 
the same breed; about one third of them inclined to be 
dunks, and some such in realitiy, that eontd not by as; 
means be made fat, never weighing more than from 40 
to 50tb a carcase, and the wool from 2^ to 5fb a fieecf : 
one third were middling good sheep, that would weigh 
from 56 to 72tb a carcase, and the fleece from 41 to 5^1^; 
the others were very good sheep of the kind, weigbio; 
from 80 to lOOlb a carcase, the flrece from 5i ta 7 or 9ft. 
This flock was kept on very high keep, and en goud 
land, and the business conducted with the greatest at* 
tention : there were 120 shearing wethers and ewes on as 
fine seeds as could grow. Having, during* my excunion, 
noticed and described the defects in one of those breed- 
er's flocks, of the high blood, he met me in SmitbiieM 
., market some time afterwards, aad, as we walked thron|»h 

" the market, he kept pointing out the defective sheep. 

At the time of my survey, he did not know what I meant 
by the term dunks ; and when I was at his boase, huving 
made him acquainted with their faults, he requested loe 
to take a second ride through bis flock, which I did, and 
I pointed them out to him : he was then so thoroaghly 

convinced of the propriety of my observntlon, thai he 
asked me what he ought to do with them ; I advised him 
to draw such of the lambs as were inclined to be dunks, and 
sell them, as good sheep would pay more money than 



'/ 
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tbey would ever be worth : he accordingly culled twenty 
of those lambs, and drove them to market; and I have 
since seen him, whea be told me, he could not meet 
with a purchaser foolish enough to buy them. This very 
breeder has gone to high prices for the new Leicester 
rams : but price does not distinguish the value of a ram ; 
for I know the ram merchcmts, generally knowing the 
price a breeder gives, let him make choice of what ram 
he may, will ask him his usual price; and it is not at 
all uncommon for one man to obtain as good a sheep for 
ten guineas as another does for a hundred— even the 
very same sheep, at different seasons. Had this breeder, 
who has some of the best breeding land in England, bred 
his sheep of a right kind, the lambs, with the same food, 
would have readily sold as high as dOf« a piece : and he 
was so thoroughly satisfied of his error, that he went 
with me into the county of Lincoln, where he took three 
rams, neither of them weighing less than 140tb the car- 
case ; — the ram merchant offered a very large bet that 
one weighed 20016 dead weight ; — and their fleeces &om 
14 to 18fi&. The offspring of such rams must be likely 
to be more profitable than those from rams weighing only 
from 48 to 60, or at most 72ib, and the wool but from 5 to 
7& a fleece* During the time I was in Leicestershire, it 
was the cry of all breeders, that they want more flesh 
and wool ; but, as like is, in a great measure, to get 
like, I cannot imagine what the breeder expects from 
those small unuseful rams, which have been kept in the 
most pampered manner that could be invented, with fre- 
quently as much of the best of food to choose from, as 
would fatten an ox : — What size can we expect the off-r 
spring to be, when kept as store stock i Certainly such 
as I have described. 

Some of the new Leicester carcases, when they hang 
up, appear excellent; but when cut, are generally 
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fbtind to want a greater proportion of lean to tbeir k 
Most of the sheep in this kingdom are bred' by onemu. 
and fed by another ; but the grazier's profit depends! 
much on the wool, and some small increase of carci=^, 
he will naturally prefer sheep of a large size, with muc 
wool. The butcher's profit depends on the weight ai. 
inside fat : as to outward appearance, that can neariv >. 
ascertained, but the inside cannot, therefore the bti: 
cher, when he kills sheep of a certain mark or bnincl 
that turn out well, will seek for that in preference. Mr. k 
JJakeweU's thorough contempt for loose fat and wool, wa? 
founded on a very improper idea: — the breeder, the gra- 
zier, the butcher, are all partners, and there should be 
no deception in trade. 

The present new-fashioned Leicester sheep have long, 
thin legs, the same in the fore leg to the shoulder*, arc 
short in the carcase, with a small head and thin scrag; 
short in the rib, in the extreme ; short in the rump, 
and light in the wool:— by standing high, they shew 
themselves at a distance ; and they were expected to 
travel better. This seems to have been the opinion of 
those fashionable critics on the improvement necessary 
to correct some of their errors. They are even extending 
this kind of make to the South Downs; some of • which 
have now legs like grey-hounds. These men seem to 
delight in deception, for I do not think they are impn>v« 
ing the make of sheep ; it is not the length of tlie leg 
that adds the weight of flesh required, though it will in* 
crease the weight of bone ; and 1 have heard some of tbr 
cutting butchers say, that even the best of those siieep, 
weighing 12 stone, or iXJih a carcase, which is S4ib the 
quarter, will not cut a leg of more than Qtb ; whilst the 
(Jlouccbtcr or old Lincoln sheep, of an equal weight, 
will cut a leg of from 12 to 14lb. They have lately de- 
lighted more in show than in real use ; for as to travelli^^', 
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I know no animal that travels better by being long ia 
the leg ; a horse with long legs, »hort neck, and his head 
low down, is well known to be of an improper make for 
the purpose: and he is not fotmd to ^taad his work well 
with very short ribs : he ought to have his head up, and 
when standing jto .cover much ground ; to do which, he 
must be long in the hind quarter— a quality much wanted 
in sheep ; and, although no animal should be flat-sided, 
his ribs ought not to be short, shewing much light under 
his belly, which many of the new Leicesters do ; for, by 
way of breeding them not to • be gutty, they have been 
produced with ribs so short, that, when they have any 
distance to come to the London market, they appear to 
have ifo inside at all. 

My reason for having paid so much attention to the 
new Leicester sheep, has arisen from the opinion of most 
authors, that all sheep ought to be of that make ; but it 
is now allowed, by the best judges on carcases of mutton, 
that the Gloucester is the proper form for useful sheep, 
giving much flesh, well incorporated with a due pro- 
portion of fat. 

SECTIQN XIV. 

The live and dead Weights of different Breeds of Sheep ex- 
hibited in London, at the Smithjield Clubf Lord 
Somerville's Show, and on some other Occasions by Kay of 
Comparison, the more fully to elucidate that important 
Matter. 

Mr. WalFs Kent sheep, two years old, fed on grass. 



lb. 




lb 




lb. 


lb. 


No. 1 Live weight 520^J 


Carcase 


139 


Fat 


23 i 


Offal 41 


2 Ditto . '. 2295 


Ditto . 


158 


Do.. 


212 


Do. 50 


3 Ditto . . 2303 


Ditto . 

• 


164, 


Do. 


171 


Do. 49 


Totah . 664, 


461 




(1.3 


140 


Oifal lest than J- by 25|1 


b. 








- • 1 



S18 
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26. 


a. 


L 


Carctae 86 


Fat 12 


Ofd» 


Ditto . 106 


Do. Si 


Do. 44| 


Ditt» . S8 


Do. 12 


Dn « 



Mr. Flasket fi mw Lnenter worker aheep, cm jfMf H} 

fed em eok mmd cabbage. 

a 

No. 1 Live weight . 14S 
2 Ditto • « . 164 
9 Ditto ... 142 

Totals . 454 280 32| Uli 

Offid less than i by 10^1b« 

Note.— Mr. WalFs three sheep weighed OOlba caicue 
and Jit) over, and had lOtb of taflow and itb over, more 
than Mr. P}askett*s, with lltb less offid. Tliese three w^ 
ther sheep of Mr. P.'s, in class 10, obtained the prize of 
ten guineas at the Smithfield show, December, 1808: 
dieir esteemed vaiae was said to be, lightness of oflal. 

Mr. Wairs sheep were killed by Mr. Searl, botcher, 
in the borongh of Southwark, from whom I took the 
above weights in the same week as the show — bat 
they were not exhibited :— this is a hint to the reader, 
that all large animals, even from the living weight to tbe 
dead, do not produce the most offal. 

Mr. John Westcar's new Leicester wether sheep, fei 

im grass. 



Ih. 




Ih. 




lb. 


tt. 


Vo. 1 Live weight . 188 


Carcase 


135 


Fat 


17 


Offiil 36 


2 Ditto . . .179 


Ditto • 


130 


Do. 


15 


Do. 34 


3 Ditto . • .179 


Ditto . 


126 


Do. 


19 


Do. 34 


Totals . 546 




391 




51 


104 


Offal less than ^ by 5 jib. 













The reader will observe, that these three sheep of Mr. 
Westcar's are particularly light in their offal ; and of 
the new Leicester breed, as well as Mr. Plaskett's, hot 
of a much better kind : there was one sheep of Mr. P/s 
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that weighed hut 66!b the carcase^ and another that had 
but Sjtb of tallow ill him. I bad a sucking lamb killed 
at about five months and two weeks old, the carcase of 
which weighed BOfky and it gave 9tb of tallow. Mr. 
Plaskett*^ sheep had been kept for about nineteen weekn 
on cole and cabbages, which are the most fattening food 
that can be given to sheep, lintseed cake excepted ; and 
they had a sufficient time to fatten. I have known 
new Leicester sheep, at tnrnips and seeds, from February 
to June, wiiich is only about thirteen weeks, gain SOlti 
a carcase and upwards ; and it is very common for ewes 
of the Lincolnshire breeds, put lean into the marshes 
about the 14th of May, to make themselves good sham- 
bles mutton by August, which is only about twelve 
weeks : therefore, there was no excuse for either want of 
time or food. — But notwithstanding the lightness of offal 
in Mr. Westcar's sheep, they were inuch excelled by 
Mr. Hutchinson's cross (mentioned in page tiOO)p which 
weighed, when living, 26 stone ; after it was killed, the 
carcase weighed 268tb, and there appeared to be only 
4 St. 2 lb of oi&l, or little more than one sixth of his 
weight. 

In the course of this work I have made some remarks 
and observations on the very great difference in the new 
Leicester sheep ; but the more fully to substantiate the 
fact, I judge it necessary to shew their difference in 
every stage ; therefore, that the reader may see there are 
some of the new Leicester sheep better suited than all 
other kinds for particular situations, and others fit for 
none, I would merely refer the reader to Mr. Plaskett's 
whole stock at present, as it is certain those exhibited 
were his best. But to prove that I am not prejudiced 
(igainst any breeder or grazier, I will give two instance* 
of Mr. P.'s having introduced much better sheep at 
farmer shows. 






I 



520 
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M>. Plaskett^s new Leice$ter wether sheep, wu year h 

lb, ib. 

Carcase 148 Fat 13} Off*. : 
Ditto . 151 Do. 124 ^>^ '■ 
Ditto . 148 Do, 17 Do. '* 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 207 

2 Ditto , . . 209 

3 Ditto . . • 2Q9 



Totals . 6Q5 
Oflfal less than i by 21 lb. 



447 



42j 



Mr. Pla$ketfs new Leicester wether she^, twoytmoiJ, 



lb. 
No. 1 . Live weight 1 78 

2 Ditto ... 175 

3 Ditto . . .162 



lb. 



lb. 



Carcase 118 Fat 12 OM i 
Ditto • 114 Do. 14 Do. ^ 
Ditto . 108 Do. 14 Do. ^ 



,J 



Totals . 515 
Offai more than i by 7^ lb. 



340 



40 



U 




Novv^ these six sheep seem to be on the average w::i 
other good sheep; but the late introductioa of loug legr 
thin thighs and shoulders, short rudip^ and thin sen:, 
appears fairly to produce more oflfal in all stages. 

Mr. Oldacre*8 new Leicester wether shcep^ one year old. 



i 



Xo. 1 Live weight 

2 Ditto . . 

3 Ditto . . 

Totals . 



lb. 
168 
10'2 
J 64 

494 



lb. 
Carcase 110 
Do. . 105 
Do. . 109 



lb. 
Fat 14 
Do. I4|i 
Do. 12 



324 



Oflfal more than I by 6 lb. 



4Qi 



Offal 44 
Do. . VJi 
Do. . 4} 



Mr. Thomas Moore's new Leicester wether sheepf t^'o 

years old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight , 208 

2 Ditto . . . 205 

3 Ditto ... 195 



;:.. 



lb. lb. 

Carcase 145 Fat 17J O&l 44 J 

Do. . 142 Do. 14J Do- . 4Sj 

Do. .134 Do. 13} Do. . 473 



Totals . 6O8 
Offal less than 1 by 1 1 lb. 



422 



45 



141 
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Mr. William Boulthecs new Leicester wether sheep, two 

years old. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 

Carcase 126 Fat 17 Offal 43 
Do. . 128 Do. i6 Do. . 44| 



No. 1 Liv^ weight . 186 
2 Ditto ... 188 



S Ditto . . . 199 I I>o. . 130 Do. Uj Do. . 54 



Totals . 573 
Offai more than J by 1 J lb. 



384 



47J 



uii 



Mr. Edward P latins new Leicester wether sheep, one year old* 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 222 

2 Ditto . ; . 220 

3 Ditto ... 217 



Uf. lb, lb. 

Carcase 145 Fat 23 Offal 54 

Do. .140 Do. 20 Do. . 60 

Do. . 137 Do. 21 Do. . 59 



Totals . 659 
Offal more than 4 by 8^ lb. 



422 



64 



173 



Earl of Macclesfield's new Leicester wether sheep, two 

years old. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. 



No. 1 Live weight . 183 

2 Ditto ... 192 

3 Ditto ... 212 



Carcase 127 Fat 12 Ofial 44 
Do. . 127 Do. 20} Do. . 44^ 
Do. . 140 Do. 13} Do. . 58} 



Totals . 587 
Offal more than i by } lb. 



394 



^6 



U7 



Mr. James Clother*s Gloucester wether sheep, two years old^ 

fed on grass. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 2/1 

2 Ditto ... 273 

3 Ditto ... 272 



lb. 

Carcase 177 Fat 20 

Do. . 184 Do. 18 

Do. . 184 Do. 19 



Totals • 8l6 
Offal more than ^ by 10 lb. 



545 



lb. lb. 

Offal 74 
Do. . 71 
Do. . 69 

57 214 
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Thus it appears, that tbose long-wooled new Leicestn 
sheep, twenty-four in number, which must be suppo^ei 
to be of the best kinds, average 130j4b a carcase, or 3:2449 
a quarter, and tallow l61b each (exclusive of Mr. Pits- 1 
kett's prize sheep in December, 1808, which arer^ I 
only 93}lb a carcase, or about 23|lb a qaarter, and l 
tallow about lOjlb each). It may also be seen that tb< ' 
Gloucester sheep, last recorded, average about lS)i&, \ 
or 45]b a quarter nearly, ar carcase, and tallow l$b a 
aheep; which is 5 lib a carcase more than the LeioestiRs : 
and 3lb of tallow. The Leicester sheep in ofTal averagc46lb \ 
each, and the Gloucester 7 lib nearly, which is abovt 
one third more than the Leicesters ; but as the Gloucester 
sheep weigh, in meat and tallow, 54lb a sheep mort 
than the Leicesters, three times 54lb being l6£lby whilst 
the Leicester shecps' carcases and tallow weighed only 
1461b, which is less by SOIb than the Gloucester sheep's 
OTer-weight; consequently, allowing the proportion of the 
over-weight of the Gloncesters, it pronounces them la 
have rather less offal than the Leicesters. And further, 
as a comparison between the Gloueestert and the hti- 
csesters, it may be observed, that Mr. BouItbce*s sheep, 
in weight of carcase and fat, average 128lb, with neariy 
l6Ib of tallow, and they have lib more than one fourth 
ofFal, whilst Mr. Clother's Gloucesters have lOlU 

I would not wish the reader to suppose I have the least 
desire to depreciate the value of the Leicester sheep, bui 
I thiuk there is room for improvement. 

Having pretty clearly elucidated the proportion of ofiai 
in the long-wooied sheep, I will give some comparBOOf 
of the offal in the short-wooled kinds. Though, in 
some trials as to the live and dead weight made by the 
batchers, the South Downs have beea fouad to be half 
offiil, and tjie Lincolns only one third. 
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SS5 



Duke of Bedforcts South Doxcn wether sheep, one year old* 



lb. 
No* 1 Live weight • 146 

2 Dmo . . • 147 

3 Ditto ... 149 



lb, Ih. W, 

Carcase 93 Fat 14 OM . 99 

Dp. . ^Z Do l6 Do. . 38 

Do. . 95 Da. l6 Do. . 38 



Totals . 442 
Offai more than 4 by 4 J lb. 



281 



46 



115 



Duke of Bedford^ s South Down wether sheep, two years old. 



No. 1 Live weight . 15Q 

2 Ditto . « . 153 

3 Ditto . . . l66 



lb. 



Uf. 



Totals . 478 
Offal more than i by J lb. 



310 



48 



lb. 



Carcase 101 Fat 17 Offal •- 41 
Do. . 100 Do. 1 6 Do, . 37 
Do, .109 Do. 15 Do, . 42 



1S9 



JIfr. C\ C. Western's South Down wether sheep, 

years old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 146 

2 Ditto ... 134 

3 Ditto ... 146 



lb. 
Carcase 93 
Do. . 85 
Do. . 94 



Totals . 426 ^-; 
OM more than i by 4} lb. 



272? 



lb. 
Fat 14 
Do. 13 
Do. 16| 

43^ 



mo 



lb. 

OfU 99 
Do, . 36 
Do. . 35| 



llOf 



Mr, Henry King's South Down zcether sheep, fed on grass. 



Uf. 
No. 1 Live weight . 148 

2 Ditto . . .145 

3 Ditto ... 158 

Totals . 451 
Of&l lets than I by 5i lb. 



». lb. lb. 

Carcase S6 Fat 14} Offal 37j| 

Do. . 99 Do. 12 Do. .34 

Do. . 105 Do. 17 Do, . S6 



300 



48i 



X07i 



Y 2 
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Vukt of Bedford! $ South Down wether shefp, one yearti. 



Ih. 


lb. 


ib. 


I 


No. 1 Live weight 137} 


Carcase 94 


Fat 21 


Ofial 2^ 


2 Ditto . . 135i 


Do. • 92 


Do. 17 


Do. . 26t 


3 Ditto . .134 


Do. . 91 


Do. 17 


Do. .S6 



Totals . 407i 
Offal less than i by 6} lb. 



277 



55 



75} 



DnX:e of Bedfor^s South Down wether sheep, one year M. 



lb. 

No, 1 Live weight . 143 

2 Ditto . « . 145 

S Ditto ... 141 



lb, ih. ik 

Carcase 100 Fat l6 O&I 27 

Do, . 99 Do. 21 Do. . 25 

Do, . 99 Do. 15 Do. . 27 



298 



52 



79 



Totals . 429 
Offal less than \ by 6^ lb. 

£ar/ q/* Bridgewater's South Down wether tlieq>, three 

years old, 

lb. 
No. 1 Live weight • 146 
2 Ditto . . . l6l 



lb. ib. U. 

Carcase 95 Fat iff 0£Ed 35 
Do. . 105 Do. 17 i Do. .Sii 



Totals . 307 
Offal less than i by 3) lb. 



200 



33| 



/•J/ 



Mr. Boy's iSoii^A Doti^ji wether sheep, two years M 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 154 
2 Ditto ... 149 

Totals . 303 
O&l less than 4 by 4 lb. 



lb. ib. b. 

Carcase 100 Fat 14f Oi&I 39i 
Do . 98 Do. ]4| Do. .$Si 



198 



29i 



7H 



3fr. KiHg*s South Down wether sheep, one year old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight • 134 
2 Ditto ... 140 



Carcase 87 Fat 13| Ofbd 35j 
Ditto . 93 Do. 12 Do. 55 



Totals . 274 
Offal less than. \hy { lb. 



180 



25| 



6Sl 
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Duke cf Bedford's South Down wether sheep, two years of d. 



lb. 

No. 1 Live weight . 153 

2 Ditto ... 165 



lb, lb. 15. 

Carcase 105 Fat 18) Offa) 98) 
Ditto .111 Do. 19 Do. 35 



Totals .318 217 37| 6S| 

Ofl^I less than | by { lb. 

Mr. Gunning's South Down wether sheep, two years old. 



lb. 

No. 1 Live weight • l63 

2 Ditto ... 153 



lb. Ifr. Ik 

Carcase 109 Fat 19^ Offal a4| 
Ditto .104 Do. 18| Do. . 30| 



Totals . 316 213 38 65 

OfTal more than ^ by 1| lb. 

Mr. Robinson's Cheviot wether sheep, two years old. 

lb. lb. m. 

Carcase 88 Fat 11^ O&l 23) 
Ditto . 81 Do. 10^ Do. . 29) 



lb. 

No. 1 Live weight . 123 

2 Ditto ... 121 



Totals .244 169 22 53 

Offiil more than \ by A,\ lb. 

Now^y the average of the South Down sheep (twenty- 
eight in number) is, the carcase 94) lb, or about 2S)lb 
a quarter, fat l6j|-lb, offal 34}]^ Then taking the Duke 
of Bedford's sheep by themselves (being fourteen in 
number), they avera|;e g8|lb the carcase/ or nearly* 
24ilb a quarter, fat 17lb, and the o£fal 32) lb. The 
fifth part of the gross live weight of the duke's sheep ig 
414 lb; and the gross weight after they were killed^ 
with the ofial, ^452]b, or only 38 lb over; being bat 
one fifth ofial. Then take the remainder of those shew 
or trial sheep (fourteen in number) ; their average weight 
is, the carcase 90) lb, or 22) lb a quarter; fat 16 Ib^ 
and the offal 33) lb nearly. The fifth part of their gross 
live weight is 414 lb; and the gross weight after they 
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were killed, ^itb the offal, 19 452 lb, which is 3Sk 
over, being one fifth offal. 

The reader will observe, the dnke's sheep are mcci 
superior; as ihey are 6lb » carcase heavier, pre fifctt 
tatlow more, and are lighter in their ofFal hjr 1 lb: this 
is another proof that the smallest and lightest animsb 
are not the lightest in their offal. 

U appears also, that the Cheviot sheep, which uc 
not an improved breed, are as light in their offal asi\K 
iBost improved kinds. The above calculations are made 
allowing the fat to be worth as much as the carcase; 
bat as the fat is generally deemed offitl, I will, to eluci- 
date the matter more fully, estim«ite the carcases alone. 

The live weight of the new Leicester sheep, rwcnf^- 
four in number (exclusive of Mr. Plaskett's prite sheep 
ia 1808), considering the tallow as offal, was 4507 tt», 
the third of which is 1502|-lb, and the dead weight 
of the offal 1 lOSJ ft ; consequently the dead weiglu 
is less than one third of their live weight by 39616, 
which is ]6i lb a sheep : from this experiment it appears 
that the best loug-wooled sheep are more than two thirds 
of their live weight in carcase. The Jive weight of the 
South Downs, twenty-eight in number, considering th«r 
talto^ as offa), was 4151 lb, the third of which is 1385516, 
aod the dead weight of their offal 1405 Ifc; conseqaendy 
the dead weight of these sheep li more by 21^16 than 
two third« of their live weight; and this pronouoees 
them not two thirds carcase, by nearly 1 lb a sheep. 
NoWj the South Down sheep would appear to be rtiJI 
heavier in their offal, in comparison with the LeicesCers, 
ffi there is a material difference in the weight of their 
^ktfis ; the Leicester Bheep skins averaging 28 lb each, 
ahcl' the South Downs iSlh each: hence it appears the 
Sooth Down sheep, in proportion to ilieir size, have more 
VKaSte from their living to their dead weight than sheep of 
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larger size ;-— and there is nearly an eqiial weight of 
blood ia a sheep of a small frame as in one madsk 
larger. 

The following is an experinenl with three faurgr 
Wiltshire wether sheep, four year» oId> in length nine 
inches more than either a South Down or Leicester, and 
about three inches higher : these sheep just fair shambles 
meat. — They were killed by Mr. ilarwood* 



lU 


lb. 


W. 


i(: 


No. 1 Live weight . 192 


Carcase 105 


Fat 13| 


Offat 7Si 


2 Ditto ... 180 1 Do. . 101 


Do. 17j 


Do. . 6l| 


S Ditto . . .180 


I Do. . 100 


Do. 13 


Do. . 67' 



Totals . 672 306 44^ 20lj 

Ofibl more thun ^ by 11} lb. 

uk ih. 11k lb. m. 

No. 1 Skin il Horns 1| Head 6i Blood 7| j^!^ bewt, fiver, >^ 

* * * C lights, eDtrails 3 

2 Do. 19 Do. . li Da . 6§ Do. . 7 Do S7 

3 Da 20 Dow . li Du. . 6 Do. . 6§ Do. SS 

Total! . 60 4i 18i 21| 9a 

The living weight of these sheep, considering the tallow 
ofFdl, was oT^lby the half of which is 2B6Ib; and the 
dead weight of their oifal 24Slh, which is within 40ib 
of half, and is only about l^tb a sheep. These sheep 
were killed in the month of April, about three months 
after the prize sheep, consequently they might have 
gained lib of wool during that time, which adds to their 
weight of offal : and they were taken out of a lot of fifty^ 
neither as the best' nor as the worst, but to give a fair 
average of the whole ; therefore the reader may form a 
better idea of the offal of this kind of sheep from this 
experiment, than from any of the former ones ; as tbe 
sheep intended to be shewn for prizes, without any 
dottbt| receive much greater attention than can be paid 



uFi 



I 
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to the whole stock of a farm, while tliey are dioseo oc 
ofmany, and are such as the owner thinks the lighies: 
of offal. Probably this breed of sheep have not mod 
more offal than some other breeds ; for even Mi. 
PIaskett*s prize sheep had nearly one third offal; and* 
there would be many in his lot with poorer carcaaei, asi 
consequently heavier in their offul in proportion, it is a 
query with me, whether the whole of his would aToi^ 
lighter iu their offals than those three Wiltshire shetf. 
Again, many of those prize sheep are more than thiei 
inches thick of fat, on all the joints except the leg$; 
therefore, when they are pared down, and made read; 
for the consumer, it is doubtful whether there is not as 
much waste (as great a proportion of bone) in tbeirjoinH 
as ill those of the Wiltshire sheep : and if the parings 
were weighed for tallow, the same as the caul and gut 
fjEit, whether those fat sheep would not be nearly halt 
.offal from their living weight, I have elsewhere noUced 
in this work, my haying seen a cutting butchcrj in 
Newgate-market, pare f5jlb of fat off a neck of muttoo 
weighing 8lb : suppose, then, for example, we take one 
of Mr. Oldacre's prize sheep, the carcase weighing 
llOlb, and allowing every joint, except the legs, to be 
pared in the same ratio, from the neck, breasts, shoul- 
. \\ ders, and loins, 28lb in the whole will go to the cbanciler, 

i^\i which will reduce the sheep^s carcsisc to 82tb, and aJJ 

■ ;i I fiStb to the offal : the latter having been 69lb, will be 

increased to 87lb; take that from his live weight, i68lb, 
and there remain 8l]b useable mutton, proving the o&{ 
heavier by (>lb than the mutton sold to the consuiner, 
and the animal more than half offaL 

f 

t As this work will doubtless be perused by many per* 

sons \U)o are unacquainted with the practice of the 

: London 1 uichers, and it being an infrequent custom 

fp cut apd paie meal in country places in the mapaer 
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they do in London^ many readers may be staggered on 
seeing such a calculation made, as the paring off 28 lb of 
fat from a carcase weighing only 110 lb: but it is 
necessarily the method of the London cutting butcher 
to cut his meat agreeably to his customers* wishes. A 
great or the greater part of the mutton consumed in the 
metropolis is cut into steaks, and cooked on a gridir6n ; 
therefore, although the consumer -seems to have much 
bone in proportion to the flesh, if it were not pared, he 
would pay for still more waste, as, by ihe process of 
cooking, the fat part, when laid on the gridiron, would 
all run into the fire, {ind be an entire loss both to him 
and to the public ; whereas it is now put to serviceable 
u^es, for candles, sope, &c. There are few people, by 
choice, would wish to have more than one eighth fat, 
in proportion to the lean, and many of the joints of the 
very fat mutton here alluded to, are so interlarded with 
fat, as to be more than sufficient for the palate of the 
consumer ; therefore, the fat that is altogether a solid 
body is entirely cut off to the very bone, as the Lon- 
doners in general are remarkable for not eating fat; 
many of them will not even taste it, and as they have a 
power of commanding what they like the best, no one 
can blame them. In a general way, the lean of mo- 
derately fat meat is the best eating ; and, in all those 
over-fed animals, the leain is the only part that can be 
agreeably eaten; for which reason those sht^ep with 
small bones, little flesh, and much fat, are of less value 
in the London markets than in many other parts of the 
kingdom : as to the size of a sheep, when the joints are 
cut into steaks, that is of little consequence, provided 
there be but a great proportion of it lean, and that of a 
good quality. From this consideration the breeder of 
sheep ought to endeavour to produce them with sucl^ 
qualities as suit the consumer* 
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SECTIOli XV. 



Experiments on some different Kind3 of' Sheep; tkeVfvpi^s 

of their Heads, Scrags, and Necks ; shewing ike comf»\ 

tive Difference, in each Kind, between the B(me udofj 

flesh. 

Heads. 







Weight of 

lb. €S. 


Weight oi Weight of 

head. bone. 
lb, ou lb, m. 




Gloucester . 


SIS 


- 


7 - 2 


4J 


A lii 


Warwick 


• 


120 


- 


5 • 1 


15 


3 1 


Leicester 


• 


88 


* 


4 - 1 

Necks. 


lOi 


fi i? 




Wlwle 
neck. 

ifr. OS. 


Scrag 
cut off 
nock. 
26. OS. 


Wt. of 

Scnig bone in 
ak»e. neck. 

lb, OZ, lb. iC. 


VTtoC 

boneia 

aci»g. 

lb. or. 


boc-.' c 


Warwick 


10 


2 


7 - 


S* 2 11 


O 5i 


I fi 


Leicester 


7 


« 


5 2 


1 14 71 


O 64 


u 



It may be observed, ia the experiment of the bnci^ 
that tliere are in the Gloucester sheep, coDsideriag ibr 
head as entirely ofTal, 30lb of useful meat to lib of oil); 
in the Warwick 24lfo to lib of offal ; and in tiir 
new Leicester 22 lb to I lb of offal; this^ theret'ort, 
proves that small sheep, with fine Iieads, carry a greaui 
proportion of offul than the. large or even the auicie 
size^ By the same rule, the necks altogether uf iIk 
Warwick and the Leicester seem to be nearly tbe suae ; 
but in the scrag there is u very great inequality, a» ia 
the Leicester fine scrag there is only a pro|K>rtion of four 
to one of flesh to that of bone, while in iIk War* 
wick the proportion of flesh to bone is as nine to one. 

I have inserted the above short calculutiou merely for 

• 

the purpose of giving an insight into the subject uf o£U» 
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which seems to have been very improperly understood 
by both breeders and authors ; and I iotead more fully to 
discuss the matter in another part of this work. 

It may be useful information to tlie reader^ to know 
what proportion in size some kinds of sheep bear one to 
another ; but I will first give an account of the several 
sheep's weights, as they were taken a few days after 
the Smithfield show, 1806, that the reader may the more 
readily refer to each sheep when he has the account in 
weight before him. 



Gloucester sheep, three years old. 



One sheep, fore quarters 

hind ditto . . 

Two ditto, fore quarters 

one hind quarter 
one ditto . . . 
two hind quarters 

One sheep, fore quarters 

hind ditto . • 

One sheep, the whole carcase 

One sheep, ditto . • • . 



St. 
13 
10 
25 

5 

5 
10 

10 4 

£6 

22 



lb. St. lb. 



23 7 




46 2 



23 1* 



48 1 



141 3i 141 5f 



Note.— Tlie average of these six sheep is 23 stone 
4lb Qioz. ; the weight of the heads, one 7lb, one 5lb, 
one 5jlb, and three 61b each. The price sold at per 
stone, rhe largest sheep, 26 stone lib, at 65. per stoiie, 
8lb to the stone; the rest of the sheep, some of the 
hind quarters &. per stone, tlie fore quarters 5s. 4rf. a 
stone. The produce said to be forty-seven guineas ; and 
one sheep's carcase made 7l. l6s. Qd.—This account 
taken from the butchers' books. 
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Lincoln. skiep, three years old. 

One sheep's carcase, head on . • • ^^ *]ij; . 
^ Four ditto 90 4) ' 

Note. — ^The average of these five sheep is 23 ttooet 
19 oz. each; the average per quarter, 47lb4ci— fii 
account taken from the salesman's books. 

Kent sheq), three years old — Six in numbn, \j 

heaviest 19 stone 5 lb: they averaged 19 stone. T 

heads of these sheep 5^ lb : the average per quarter S: 

I ' — These sheep bred and fed by Mr, VValJ. 

/ ■ Leicester prize sheep, two years old — Three in nnmh 

« 

average weight 17 stone a sheep. They were a cro 
not all new Leicester. — Weight taken from the buU:h< 
books. One of these sheep weighed ig stone. 
: Leicester, one-year-old shearings — Three in noml 

I k averaged 12 stone 4 lb a carcase, or £5lbaquartei 

^ I F This account from the butcher's books. These, true i 

Leicesters. 

The large Lincoln and Gloucester were bodi ol 
length, 42 inches ; the large Leicester were 37l inc 
long. There was one three-shear sheep, of ibc i 
Leicester breed, in the market, which weighed 15 st 

f^\ Sib, or 303 lb ^ quarter, and was SSJ inches Ion*'. ' 

height of the Lincoln, Gloucester, and large Leices 
was nearly equal, about 2 feet 6 inches ; and of 
small Leicester, 2 feet. A Hertford, weighing 16 sti 
or 30 lb a quarter; height 3 feet lO inches, kn. 

ij I 3 feet 6 inches. — The length of all these sheep uk 

ff j with the heads cut off, and hanging up, from the ewi 

the neck to the part where the tail is set oo: 
height, standing. — Wool, the large Lieicester 8 
Gloucester, 14 lb; Lincoln, l61b; Kent^ about 9 lb. 



I 






I 
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being the general opinion that sheep made so fat are 
scarcely fit for use, from the price they sold for alive, 
my curiosity was excited to learn how they sold in the 
flesh market, which has already been stated ; — the large 
Gloucesters at from 58. 4d. to €s. a stone, and the largest 
sheep whole 6s. b, stone. The five Lincolns were sold 
about the same time, the hind quarters at 5s. a stone, 
and the fore quarters at 4f. \0d.; averaging about 1811B 
a carcase: this was in Newgate-market. At the very 
next salesman's shop, on the same day, there were 
twenty Welsh sheep's carcases, from a nobleman's park, 
weighing about Sifb a carcase; which the sdesman 
offered at 2s. a stone, but he had no purchasers. 
This induced me to search for the South Down carcases, 
as they are the most esteemed ; by which I might be 
enabled. to form a judgment of the best price for good 
market mutton, having seen that of the two extremes. 
The price asked for South Downs was, 4*. lOd. a stone 
for hind quarters, and 45. Sd. for fore quarters : these 
sheep were nice useable mutton, sufficiently fat, or rather 
fatter than in general the trade in London requires. I 
measured the Lincoln, the depth of fat being about 
5 inches, particularly one, which was thick at the 
brisket. I saw many customers for both the Gloucesters 
and Lincolns, which sold much more rapidly than any 
mutton in the market. I waited to see the sale of the 
Welsh ; they were at length siitld, the carcases at &. Sd. 
each. Thus, the haunches of one of those large sheep 
are sold for nearly as much as a score of Welsh sheep : 
-*-so much for small animals and fine flavour! 

Expenmeut by Mr, James Clother, at Milton, near 
Tewkesbury^ Gloucestershire, of a cross breed. — ^Tlwee 
wether sheep, with extraordinarily good shape and pcr- 
fecUons. The first ewes bred from, the -horned Wilt- 
shire, .with-shorter legs than many of that kind, of the 
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kit sort: tbe lam p«c to fhem of Mr. Fovkri \^* 
boaght at kb tale at 6ve guiaeas : the offsprioa: of % 
p«t to a CocsvoM ram : the eves from xhmx cross fii 
a ram oot of a homed Wikthire ewe, got by a Comi 
fan; the o&priosr from that croas of ewe* p«i»i 
Leicester ram, (x>st two guineas. Those three t^k 
either by the last Leicester ram or one got bj b.a,&| 
the two rams were put to their road together. U * 
ahnost needless to say, that they were p<dled, m^^ 
shear. — ^Their living weight, with the wool slac^i 
&l6ib. Mr. Philip Smith, Whitechapel, kilkd m 
the weight of which, takeo firoa his books, ra 
follows: 

Dnd 



0. A. 

One sheep 073 \^ 

Liside fat « U 

Liver 3 

Skin^ blood, and entrails, 8cc 64 



Total . 273 



Note.— This sheep's carcase sold, 23 stone, it sh( 
75. 3j</. a stone, or altogether eight guineas: the t 
haunches sold for 6/., or 3/. each. — ^Average 4fib 
quarter. 

Mr. Portress, butcher, Minories, killed the oti 
two sheep ; their weights^ taken from his book were 
follow :-— 

IM 

Living iK. am 
^h. 0. 

One sheep 072 175 

Tnside fat . . . • « oq 

Liver ...•. ^ 

Skin, blood, entrails, &c (f 

Total . 270 g-.; 
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Living wt carcase, 

ttu Ih. . 

One sheep £71 176 

Inside fat 19 

Liver 7 

Skioi bloody entrails, &c • . • 69 

Total .271 271 



This cross has been much reprobated by almost all 
breeders ; but the foregoing examples shew that a mix^ 
ture of breeds, with proper judgment, is to be crowned 
with success ; and that putting a new Leicester ram to 
any large ewe will generally produce profitable sheep, 
which is one convincing proof of his being in want of 
size. It is necessary to be observed, in breeding 
animals, tliat the dam should be a good nurse, and the 
sire an animal of aptitude to fatten ; but in sheep another 
material consideration is required, namely wool. The 
general opinion is, thai short and long wool will not do ^ 
to be mixed, which, indeed, has been my idea, bul^ 
from experience, I see myself wrong. In crossing for 
wool, it is well to breed combing wool from carding^ 
wool ewes and combing wool rams ; but the crosa will 
not answer for combing wool, by putting carding-wool 
rams to combing-wool cwcs — it makes all the difference. 
I saw some liogs in Hertfordshite, bred from Hertford 
horned ewes of very large size, got by a rather in- 
ferior Leicestershire ram, which, to my utter surprise, 
bad much better combing wool upon them than the ram, 
and that in greater quantity ; thoy would, at least, shear 
lOlb a fleece, with an even top and fine hair; being, on 
the whole, most capital combing wool, scarcely any 
better to be found : there seemed to be the towghness jccj 
<|uired in combing wool, with a very equal., jflf^t^ in 



! 
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every part. The Gloucester sheep above recorde 
only eaten grass and hay, it not beings moch of a t 
coontry where th came from ; the quantity of 
they shear at the seasoa is from lO to 12(j, as the fi 
informed me : being naked, I could form no jadgi 
By way of comparison, I will give the sheep shc^ 
the Smithfield club, December, 1807. 

Jifr. JK. M. Robinson^s three one-year-old new Itica 

The return from Mr, Arrowsmith, batcher, of {[ 
street, Bloomsbury, who killed these sheep, stale 
dead weights as follow :-*- 



i Sbeep Sheep 

f No. 1. -^ - 



No. ?. ] 

Si. lb. St. i^. S 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 17 O Iff 2 14 
I^ose fat 2 4^ I Gj I 

Supposing the heads of these sheep to weigh ^\\i 
the heaviest sheep will weigh about S2J lb per qa 
the average of the three together about SOJ lb. 

The Reverend Thomas PlaskeU's one-year^-^d new Leiu 
The return from Mr. Henry King, of Nevj 
market, who killed these sheep, states the dead we 
as follow :-«- 

Sheep Sheep SI 

No. 1. Ko. f. K 

SL lb. St. Ok % 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 15 2 14 6 h 
I-^efat 14 jg 

Slt'n* 2 O^ 22 I 

Plucks (heart, liver, lighu) . 4^ O 4j fl 

Entrails and contenU . . . 1 6^ 1 54 1 

Blood and loss in killing . . l OJ 07 

Total . se 2 ^i ^ 
Live wcighu just before 
•laogbtered 22 2 21 7 







I - 
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Note. — These sheep average per quarter, altogether, 
about 28i lb; allowing the heads to weigh about 13 Ib^ 
and the offal, as near as possible^ one third of their 
whole weight. 

Class X. Prize of Ten Guineas. — Reverend Thomas 
PlasketCs three two-year-old new Leicesters. 

The return from Mr. Henry King, as before, who 
killed these three sheep, states the dead weights as 
follow : — 

Sheep Sbeep Sheep 

No. 1. No. J. No. 3. 

Si. lb. St. lb. Si. ib. 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 18 4 18 7 18 4 

Loose fat 1 5| 1 4| 2 1 

Skins Q 5 2 4) £5 

Plucks (heart, liver, lights) .05 4| 4i 

Entrails and contents ... 1 3 14 13 

Blood, and loss in killing . . 1 Oi 10 7i 

Total . 25 7 26 1 26 1 



Live weights just before 
slaughtered 23 7 26 1 26 J 

Note. — These sheep average per quarter, altogether, 
34^ lb; allowing for their heads about 13 lb, and their 
offal, each about I and a little over. 

Mr. Robert Mitchel Robinson's three two-year-old new 

Leicesters. 

The return from Mr. Arrowsmith, butcher, of King- 
street, Bloomsbury, who killed these sheep, states the 
dead weights as follow : — 

Sheep .Sheep Sheep 

No. 1. No. 2. No. S. 

St. lb. St. lb. St. lb. 

Carcase, or quarters and bead 18 1 16 5 l6 5 
Loose fat 2 2| 2 0) 1 6| 
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Note>-These sheep average per quarter, attovi^ 
15 ft for their heads, about 341%. 

Class XL Prize of Tin Guineas. — Mr. Bemry b^ 
junior, three one-year-^ld South Dawm. 

IThc Tcturh from Mr. Henry Kiog» senior, of Newj^ 
market, who kilted these sheep, states the dead vdjb 
as follow :— ^ 

Sheep Sbec-p asip 

No.1. KO.S. hi 

Sl ik. Se. a. iLi^ 

Carcase, or qaarters and heads 12 5 11 5 U) 

Loose fat 2 O 1 5} M 

Skins 1^ 14 M 

Phicks (heart, liver, lights) . O .4i O 4 4 

Entrails and contents • « » 1 <4^ 1 2| 1 i 

Blood, and loss in killing • • 1 O^ O fit 6 

Total . 19 2 17 4 17 S 



Live weights just before 
slaughtered 19 2 17 4 17 5 

Note. — These sheep average per quarter^ Jhwing 
12 lb for the heads, altogether tSJ I&, and offid aloat one 
third of their whole weight. 



His Grace the Duke of Bedford's three 

South Downs. 

The return from Mr. Paul Giblett, butcher. No 138, 
New Bond-street, who killed these sheep, states die 
dead weights as follow :~ 



Sliecp 

No. 1. Ko. X V^> 3. 

sl lb. at. m. Ml Ik 

Carcase, or quarters ....115 11 5 11 7 

Heads . • : 4h O 4i 4 

Ldose fat I6 180 9 

Skins 15 13 14 
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St. lb. St. Ih. St. lb. 

Broaghl forward . 15 4j 15 4j 15 i 

Plucks (heart, liver, lights) .03 04 OS 

Entraib, empty 11 10 11 

Blood, contents of entrails, and 

loss in killing 1 liJ 1 ei id 

^otal . 18 2 18 3 18 5 

Lire weights juit before 
slaughtered 182 183 185 

Note. — These three sheep average per quarter, alto* 
gether, their heads off, about 252 lb; ^^^^ something 
more than one third of their whole weight. 

Class XII. Prize of Tek Guineas. — His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford's three two-year-old South Downs. 

The return from Mr. Paul Giblett, as before, who 
killed these sheep, states the d6ad weights as follow : — 

Sheep Sheep Sb^hp 

No. 1. No. «. Ho. 3. 

St. lb. St. lb. St. Ih. 

Carcase, or quarters ...126 194 135 

Heads 4i O 4J 4| 

Loose fat 2 1 2 17 

Skins .16 14 15 

Plucks (heart, liver, lights) .03 03 OS 

Entrails, empty 10 16 10 

Blood, contents of entrails, 

and loss in killing . . . 1 S| 1 3| 1 5{ 

Total . 19 7 19 1 «0 ^ 
Live weights just before 
slaughtered 19 7 19 1 ^0 6 

Note.— These three sheep average per quarter, alto- 
gether, their heads off, about £5| lb ; offal not quite one 

third of tl^eir whole weight. 

z2 
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Charles Callis Western, Esq. three two-year^U %fd 
9 Downs, 

The return from Mr. Henry King, of Newgifr 
market, who killed these sheep, states the dead weightttt 
follow : — 



I 



/ 



I 



Carcase, or quarters, and heads 

Loose fat « . 

Skins 

Plucks (heart, liver, lights) . 
Entrails and contents . . . 
Blood, and loss in killing . • 



Sheep 
No. I. 

Si. Uk 


Sheep 

No. «. 

Sl 2k 




12 1 


11 I 


U I 


i 6 


1 5 


i^ 


1 6i 


1 5 


1 SI 


4i 


O 3i 


Ai 


1 2 


1 1 


1 u 


6 


O 6i 


61 



Total . 18 2 16 6 18 2 



Live weights just before 
slaughtered 18 2 16 6 18 S 

Note. — ^Thesc three sheep average per quarter, allofr 
ing ISlti for tiie heads, about 261b ; ofial about am 
third of their whole weight. 

It will be observed, the sheep exhibited at the Smith 
field show average, in offal, about one third of thd 
living weight ; but the large Leicesters rather less thai 
the small : of the prime Gloucesters, before mentioned 
no calculation can be madci but from their lifioj 
weight, which was about 27SIb; the heaviest caress 
when dead being only 184tb, there is a deficiency of hi 
89tb, or not quite one third, giving nearly as small i 
share of offal as those delicate sheep: frooi this compa 
riton it appears that the garbage of animals is nesriv ii 
proportion to their size. 

Having gone through the weights of ihe prese: 



*' 
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breeds of sheep, which are supposed to have been im- 
proved, I will lay before my reader a record in mjr 
possession of some sheep sold in Newgate-market seven- 
teen years ago, their prod ace being as follows. 



Sheep belonging to Mr. Walters, of Market 

Lincolnshire, sold by Mr. Thomas Boys, junior, in 

Newgate - market, from February l^tb, 1791^ to 
Jpril lUh, 179'2- 



Sheep. 
No, St. 


lb. 


Price 
per lb. 
f. d. 


Value. 
L. #, d. 


Sbeep. 
No. St 


lb. 


Pi 

pa 


ice 

-lb. 

d. 


V^oc. 
L. $. d. 


1 19 





3 


8 


3 9 S 


1 17 


7 


3 


10 


2 13 7 


1 19 


I 


3 


4 


3 3 9 


1 17 


7 


2 


10 


2 10 r 


1 19 


I 


3 


4 


3 3 9 


1 17 


6 


3 


4 


2 19 2 


1 19 


2 


3 


8 


3 10 7 


1 17 


6 


3 


4 


2 19 2 


1 19 


3 


4 





3 17 6 


1 17 


5 


3 


8 


3 4 7 


1 19 


5 


4 





3 18 6 


I 17 


5 


3 


8 


3 4 7 


l£ 19 


6 


3 


4 


3 5 10 


1 17 


4 


3 


8 


3 4 S 


1 19 


6 


3 


4 


3 5 10 


1 17 


3 


2 


10 


2 9 ft 


1 20 


1 


3 


8 


3 13 9 


1 17 


2 


3 


8 


3 3 9 


1 20 


3 


3 


10 


3 18 1 


1 17 


1 


3 


8 


3 2 9 


1 20 


3 


3 


8 


3 14 8 


1 17 


1 


3 


4 


2 17 1 


1 20 


3 


3 


4 


3 7 11 


1 17 





3 


8 


3 2 4 


1 20 


5 


4 





4 2 6 


1 16 


7 


3 


8 


3 1 10 


1 21 


1 


3 


4 


3 XO 5 


1 16 


7 


3 


2 


2 13 5 


1 21 


5 


3 


8 


3 19 3 


1 16 


7 


3 





2 10 7 


1 18 


5 


4 


4 


4 8 


1 16 


6 


3 





2 10 3 


1 18 


5 


3 


4 


3 2 1 


U 16 


6 


4 





3 7 


1 18 


3 


3 


4 


3 13 


1 16 


5 


3 


4 


2 15 5 


1 18 


2 


3 


4 


3 10 


U 16 


5 


3 


4 


2 16 5 


1 18 


2 


3 


4 


3 10 


1 16 


4 


3 


8 


3 6 


1 18 


1 


3 


4 


3 5 


1 16 


3 


3 


8 


3 


1 18 
1 18 






3 

4 


4 



3 
3 12 

80 1 


1 16 


3 


4 





3 5 6 


22 376 4 






64 10 4 


23 445 7 





^ £^fperimcnt^ on She^. [qup. u 

I^ote.-*-The foregoiag fqrty-five carcases of mmta 
averaged upwards of 18 stoioe 2 ib a sheep^ and productt 
9(. ^ 9.^(L «acb : they were killed at home, ^qd cania 
about £7 lb of lop»e fat oa the §ver^e : they loade 1» 
each for their ojfTal : when added together, the fo(9- 
^Vtt flhe^ gave more than 4i. ti. each, sold in uacotimgQ^ 
cheap tiipes in the dead msirkets. Those marked c rr 
ewes ; aiid that with £ carried 42 lb of loose fit h 
I8OI9 carcases sold at 9^. or \0d. per pound in tkieid 
markets. Thus, at 1(W. per pound, 822 stone 3fc,« 
6^79 }&> would amount to S74/. 2s. 6<f . ; and •oppoMi 
the offcils at'that period to produce but Q.s. a sheep moif, \ 
which would be £0s. a sheep, 46/. added to the above 
sum will make it 3] 9/. 9«- 6d. 

I haye given the foregoing account to sufistaQtiate tbe 
iBdanj objections I have mt^de to sinall $ininials, is those 
nhciep uere not prepared for show, but grazed in a cooi- 
inoa way ; find, Judging by then^, it docf not appear thit 
the br^ed of long^woplcd sheep is iinprpTed, bat, a 
the contrary, from the r^e of fashion, they an 
^imini^hed both in carcase apd in v^oo(, which viii be 
aiore particularly noticed under th^t head. But, noftfith> 
Standing there is so strong oonvictioa against the &ie, 
small-boned sheep, the crilio still holds out, thai tbc 
imallest are the best \ I will beg leave to qaote an aaeo 
aote.< — During my sunrey of the county of Rutland, being 
in eonifiany \mh some principal breeders and grasifrfi 
I observed, I had always found the largest of a good soit 
of animals the best ; in which opinion one of the psrtr, 
a good farmer and breeder of sheep, differed wiA se, 
holding out in objection that the smallest were mfer- 
able; however, duriug the evening, he very politely 
asked me to go to see him, and particularly tq view his 
iheep. 1 accepted bis kind invitation ; and, a day being 
appointed, the gentleman f^ru^r at whose l^oasit wc 
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wereaccoaipanied me* When we reached the faroieY^g, he 
took us among his breeding ewes, a hundred and twenty 
in number, in one pasture, of the new Leicester kinc^ 
nearly full blood, and very fine stock they were ; but he 
apologised for not having drawn them, as they would 
have shewn to more advantage. I agreed in the pro- 
priety of so doing ; and said, if he pleased, we would 
put them in a fold, aod he might then draw out any 
number he chose. We accordingly folded them, and 
he drew out forty-two : when he had so done, he asked 
me how I liked them. I replied, very much ; but, as he 
had selected nearly all the largest to an ewe, I remon- 
strated, by saying, ** I suppose you cannot call them the 
best, as they are the largest : I have been induced to give 
yon this trouble from the conversation we had at your 
neighbour's, when you said the smallest were the most 
valuable ; and I therefore expected, while you were 
choosing these ewes, that you would have shewn me the 
other lot for the best.'' — I am persuaded many critics 
would be caught in the same snare if they were tried. 

Having pretty fully discussed this matter, and recorded 
many experimental facts relating to the carcase of sheep^ 
I will give an experiment or two in regard to food, in 
which I have found myself m,ucb disappointed, and some- 
what in aptitude to fatten ; for, by bringing theory into 
practice, I have confuted many of my former ideas. 

The following experiment was made in .Ireland, by 
George Grierson, Esq. at Roth well, near Dublin, with 
two sheep -y-^one, a delicate new Leicester ; the other, 
a large Irish, in size more like a jackass than a 
sheep :— the food, hay and turnips, was weighed 
to them every day ; their living weight taken when put 
up, and they were afterwards weighed evfenry fourteen 
days, to shew their increase. The tr-uth of this ex« 
periment may be relied on, as Mr. Grieri6n was kind 
enopgU to lyod me the bocik in which the account was 
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Wpt; ind as I lived some time with bin, I had: 

^portunity of knowing what sheep he potiesud, mcr 

being veiy good oew Leicnten, imported at bigfa pnn 

Iritk sheep, Jjeteetttr At^. 



JiDDsry 23 



12 
O 10 



P'l. 



t 

5 



A . 5 . 



FcL-naiy 1.00 



6 
13 



IS 
, I S 
. I 2 



1 13 10 5 



1 10 
1 10 



I < 

1 6 



6 . 1 10 

8 . 1 10 

S IS 90 12 



1 12 
1 10 
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Irish sheep. 


Leicester 


sheep. 


Date. 
1802, 


ConsaroptioQ. 
.Haj. Taniips. 
Si, lb, St. lb. 


CoDfamptiou. 
Hay. Ttimips. 
St. lb. St. lb. 


February 20 


. 


. 1 


10 . 


. 







I 10 


21 


. 


. 2 


2 • 


. 







2 2 


22 


. 6 


. 1 


10 . 


. 


6 




1 10 


23 


. 6 


. 1 


10 . 


. 







1 10 


24 


. 6 


. 1 


10 . 


. 


5 




2 2 


25 


. 


. 2 


2 . 


. 







1 10 


26 


. .0 


. 2 


2 • 


. 







2 2 


27 


. 5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


s 




2 2 


28 


. 5 


. 2 


2 • 


. 







2 2 


March 1 


. 5 


. 2 


8 . 


• 


5 




2 8 


2 


. 


. 2 


2 . 


. 







2 2 


3 


. 5 


• 1 


10 . 


• 







1 10 


4 


. 5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


5 




2 2 


5 


. 6 
3 7 


. 2 


2 • 


. 6 
1 



12 


m 


2 2 




28 


4 


28 4 


6 


. 6 


. 2 


2 • 


. 


5 




1 10 


7 


. 5 


. 1 


10 . 


. 







2 2 


8 


. 5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


5 




2 2 


9 


. 5 


. 2 


2 • 


. 







2 2 


10 


. 5 


. 2 


2 • 


. 


5 




2 2 


11 


. 4 


. 2 


2 • 


. 







.2 2 


12 


. 6 


. 2 


8 . 


. 







2 8 


13 


• 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


6 




2 2 


14 


. 5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 







2 2 


15 


. o' 


. 2 


2 . 


. 







2 2 


16 


. 5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


5 




2 2 


17 


. 5 


. 2 


2. . 


. 







2 2 


18 


. 4 


. 2 


8- . 


• 


4 




2 8 


19 


. 
3 7 


. I 


10 . 


. 
2 



1 


• 


1 10 


- 


30 


0- 


30 



f 



f 






T I 

n 



1)1 ! 






UIS 
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a 


Irifh sheep. 






Confampti«m. 


Date. 

1802. 


Hay. 
St. lb. 


TtuBips. 

SL d. 


March 20 


• 


5 


. 2 2 


21 


. 


5 


• 2 2 


22 


. 





. 2 2 


23 


. 


5 


• 2 2 


24 


. 


5 


• 1 10 


25 


. 





. 2 2 


26 


. 


5 


. 2 2 


27 


. 


5 


• 2 2 


•28 


. 


5 


. 1 4 


29 


. 





. 1 10 


30 


. 


5 


. 1 4 


31 


. 


5 


. 8 


April 1 


• 


4 


. 1 4 


2 


• 
.3 


5 
12 


. 1 10 


^ 


24 8 


3 


. 


5 


, 1 10 


4 


. 





. 1 10 


5 


• 


6 


. I 4 


6 


• 


5 


. I 10 


7 


• 


5 


. I 10 



LeuaierAeef 

Coanptka. 

Sl k 



Hay. 
Si. A. 



O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 



5 
O 
O 
5 
O 
O 


5 


s 

5 

5 



i I 

2 2 

O 

* • 

* * 

I 10 

m • 

* • 

1 4 

1 10 

1 4 

« 

1 4 
I \0 



2 7 24 I 



O O 

O 5 

O O 

O 5 



« 1 4 

. 1 6 

. 1 4 

• I 4 



(Ending) • 1 



B 2 



• o o . 


I 


O lO 


6 4 





Rkcapitulatxon. 




Irish sheep. 


LekesUrdm 


Date. 


Consumption. 


CoOMBpCMk 


1801. 


Hay. Turnips. 
St, lb. St. lb. 


St. Ik A 


February 5 


• 1 13 . 10 3 . 


. 1 13 . 9 


19 


. S 12 . eo 12 . 


. 8 IS . » 


IVIarch 5 


. 3 7 . 28 4 . 


• 1 le . «s 


19 


. 3 7 . 30 - . 


• 2 1 . so 


April 2 


. 3 12 . «4 8 . 


. 2 7 . t* 


7 


• 16. 82. 


. - ID . 6 



Totals . . 18 1 122 1 



13 O 119 
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IrUh sheqf. Leicester sheep. 

live vreigbt Live weight. 

lb. Ik. 

January 23 ^ l64 154 

Februaipy6 . 175 157 

dO . 1831 169} 

March . 185} 171} 

QO . 189 .• ... 172 

April 3 .196 18$^ 

First weight . l64 154 

Increase . . 32 28 



»■' »' 



The prececling experiment was tried from January 83d 
till April 7thy 1$0C, beiqg seventy-five daya> or nearly 
half a year ;— a very aufficient time fqr the Leicester tp 
shew his extolled good qnalitiesy and not at all in favour 
of tlie Irish sheep^ as it is allowed that large animals re- 
quire longer time to bring them to perfection, and more 
especially in such a contiast as this, I expected the 
.Irish sheep lo have consumed nearly oae third more food 
than the Leicester, and the JLeicester to have fed in one 
third of the time, or that he would have got almost an 
fat as he could be made ;— for there is^ in all animals, a 
certain degree of fatness, and having attained that pitch, 
Ihey must stop : but I am thoroughly convinced that the 
new Leicester sheep are by no meaaa equal to what ihey 
were some yeavs back. It is plainly seen they eat as 
jvkwhf or very nearly, as other sheep^ which from their 
ai^f^earauoe would not have been imagined ; hut observar 
tim and varions experiments have given me reason to 
,tbi0k they always did eat nearly m much as other sheep, 
•t 4ie laniie time requiring their food to he of a better 
kind than that of many others ; though there certain^ 
W98 4 peiiiod when thf j would fatten 4uicker than any 



I- 



i 



t 

r 
4 
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other sheep; nevertheless, the system at thtttiiWd 
wrong, for they always had too much fatforihcira 
When I returned from America, I perceived a woair. 
change, and had the audacity to tell Air. Bockkyi-* 
either fed or bred worse than they used to do, as a- J 
sheep then were not at all extraordinary. Allthcbtt: 
ers at that time, except Mr. Buckley, were feedinyifi 
rams on Swedish turnips cut ; and I had a ttt aoti-l 
vourablfe opinion of cutting turnips, even Swede*, ikich, 
before I left ' England, I had seen tried, by sowic^^lft: 
Norfolk white on the same land, and the shtep rrgolir; 
refused the Swedish turnips. Mr. Buckley was ferfk 
I his rams on cole, which I knew of all other food to Ix 

the quickest and most fattening ; and his ran hags wer 

the fattest of any 1 handled : but I had handled Mi 

John Codd's, of Ranby, before he had any Le'tcestc 

blood, and they were much fatter, at the same seasoi 

I which caused me some surprise. It seems myconjectc 

) at that time was right, ad there are now many ofthetK< 

' Leioesters which nothing will make equal to what the 

I used to be : even some of them come poorer to sirke 

' from any good land, than other sheep, and so vcij light 

that the butchers are fearful of buying them, manj ( 
the very best blood weighing not more than 6 stone 
carcase, or 12 lb a quarter, and being so thio is lest 
that when they hang up the hght shines through then 
I am rather fearful much of the breed always weot bi 
the mouth, as the rams in Leicestershire were of hi 
years unfairly kept, or very unlike other pasture sbcef 
and there seems to be too strong a proof of their dedb 
\ in value, by their sale at Wobarn sheep^beamg ku 

year, where there were some lots of five ewes mM a 
low as 955. and S4f. a head; — though the WobuT 
Leicester sheep are descended from the highest bVxx 
and that under the immediate superin tendance of tl 
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breeders themselves, a Dorset grass lamb at nine months 
averages a greater price : and good mutton being at the 
time 6s. a stone, if the carcases, not putting any value 
on the offal, weighed 6 stone, . they would have been 
worth that money to the butcher. 

In regard to the food consumed in Mr. Grierson's ex- 
periment, the Irish sheep ate 6 st. 1 tb of hay more thau 
the Leicester in nearly eleven weeks ; valuing the hay 
at 4/. a ton, it will be worth about £s. 3(/. : of turnips, 
2 St. 9 n> i taking them at 4/. an acre, the expense 
Would be about \\d.\ and valuing them as for sheep kept 
by the week, at the rate these two sheep ate (the Irish 
sheep averaging 22 lb 12 oz. daily, and the Leicester 
251b 4oz.), 2 St. 91b is but S7lb, which, at 22lb a day, 
will be only one and a half day's keep, at Qd. a week, or 
about Ijrf. ; that added to the 25. S</., will be 2*. 4irf. : 
now, as the Irish sheep increased 4tb more than the Lei- 
cester, that, at 9^* a pound, will be 3s., which is l\d, profit 
in favour of the Irish sheep in the seventy-five dciys. 

I will give another experiment on the respective in- 
crease made by two different kinds of sheep, both being 
put in the same pasture. The account given to me is as 
follows. — 

A trial of Kent and Leicester sheep. 

This trial was made by the Earl of Thanet, at Hoth- 
fieid, with six new Leicester sheep, sent by Mr. Buckley, 
and six Kent sheep, sent by Mr. Wall ; they were put 

together August 23d, and weighed on the 25th, 1803 

Slaughtered at Ashford, the 14th of January, 1805, being 
two vears old off. 



Weighed when f ^*^ Leicester sheep . 808 \ differ- 
put together, I six Kent .... 



743 3 ^^^^ ^*^ 



li: 



Ejttri»t»u M She^ [cati 









LtkeUif Ottf. 






LireMigkl 


CutlM. 


Tmt. 

a. M. 


Oil 


No. 1 


171 


- 


110 10 


15 7 


43 I« 


i 


146 


8 


95 8 


10 3 


« t 


S 


ISO 


- 


» - 


14 4 


tils ■ 


t 


161 


_ 


98 8 


11 15 


« • 


i 


162 


I 


100 5 


10 - 


at 1 


6 


175 




118 14 


13 12 


fl « 1 




97i 


10 


616 13 
Kent 


75 
Sheep. 


277 1 I 




Ure weight. 
U. n. 


a. ». 


a. at. 


OU 1 


No. 1 


17« 


- 


112 18 


15 5 


43 - ■ 


a 


174 


- 


111 11 


16 S 


45 - 


3 


16i 


12 


103 14 


18 - 


48 10 


4 


198 


8 


129 4 


17 10 


51 - 


5 


194 


8 


129 4 


17 13 


46 14 ' 


6 


ISl 


- 


117 - 


19 4 


44 B 1' 




1086 


IS 


703 13 


98 8 


879 t i 








616 13 


75 9 


277 1 



The above account was taken in the presence 
Earl of Thanet. The Kent sheep being 65 tb lighti 
the Leicester sheep, when put together nik 
gainings of the former in the whole 15ft j^ off 
with 28 & 15 oz. of fat, and 2 lb 3 oz. of offal, mo 
the latter. It appears from this experiment, tb 
Wttll's sheep had not more offal, uccordioi; t 
weight, than the Leicesters ; but I am of opinii 
th«i whole of the carc«Ks> the flesh and f^t |^ 
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lected from the bones, there wonid have been found more 
otbl in the Leicesters than in the Kenti : for it may be 
seen in this work, that althongh the bones of some ani« 
mats appear small to the eje, yet when they come to be 
weighed, on some account they weigh heavier^ in pro* 
portion to their flesh, than larger bones. Thus, wheo 
theory is brought into practice, it often proves contrary 
to general opinion : — a resnlt in which I have myself ex* 
perienced much disappointment. 

The accident which brought this experiment to my 
knowledge, was the means of affording me some farther 
information on the subject, which I will relate. — I waa 
walking in Smith field, and [passing the office-tloor of 
Mr. Jone^, who keeps the accounts and cash for the 
salesmen in the market, he came out, and I being in 
habits of friendship with him, we entered into conrersa* 
tion. He had this account in his hand ; I enquired what 
it was ; he said, it contained the weight of twelve sheep 
which had been tried— as above. On looking in the 
paper, I found that the Leicester sheep came directly 
from Mr. Buckley, one of the most celebrated breeders 
of the best new Leicesters ; and, examining the state* 
ment, to my utter surprise, I saw that the Kent sheep 
had made the greatest increase. This excited my cu- 
riosit}', and induced me to accompany Mr. Jones to 
Mr. Boys, who is a carcase salesman in Newgate-market, 
to make some farther enquiry respecting the Kent sheep : 
when there, Mr. King, who is likewise a carcase 
butcher and salesman in that market, entered the shop. 
I was at that time unacquainted with the kind of sheep 
called Kents, but supposed it to be a new term for some 
very famous breed : on the contrary, those salesmen said, 
they were a middling kind of sheep, that died pretty 
full of fat, not homed, long in the leg, standing high, 
and long in the carcase, and much better sheep in tbeis 
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hind quarters than the Leicesters ; longer in dn re 
^ with fine woo], of a combiog kind. After I left tb 

meQ; I went into the shop of a catting botdier bt^ 

market, who at that time cut up a great maoyof tbev 

Leicesters (he has since totally declined it); when, td^ 

him the circumstance^ he, as well as myself, vis bb: 

surprised. A conversation comiag on respecting the aei 

Leicester sheep, he said, ihey latterly had notkesio 

good as they were some years ago ; their form laudi 

altered for the worse, and they had become a im is- 

profitable sheep for the cutting butcher^ being so mics 

heavier in the fore than in the hind quarter, the latts 

selling at \d. or ] \d. a pound on the average moie; al 

in the fore quarter, even if not fat in the excmne, theis 

^ was scarcely any lean : all the joints in the fore quirtfr 

were obliged to be pared, to render them agrcetUe to 
his customers, from which he sustained a great Vosi ia 
the course of a year in his business^ He said, he had 
just pared as much fat off a neck of mutton, whidi 
weighed 8 lb when whole, as reduced it to A\ %\ aad 
the fat at that time selling 9A. per pound lower tbu \ht 
joints, he consequently lost 7rf. on that joint; he rec- 
koned up the loss, in die same ratio, and it came, on the 
whole carcase, to from iSs. to &. 6if. a sheep ; which wv 
as much as, or more than, the butcher's pro6L Fioa 
these considerations, he has desisted from cutting tUs 
breed of sheep; the loss being great both to him aid 
the consumer : for there being so stnall a proportioa ot 
lean, it caused the joints to be light in his bill and not 
useful to his customers, as, when trimmed^ thef vet 
heavy in bone, and light in flesh. I have knows this 
butcher have from forty to fifty haunches hanging np nt 
one time, all of the new Leicester or half breed which 
he has changed to Gloucester and Lincoln, and now and 
then a Warwick, as the cutting butchers all say the best 
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Leicester sheep now come from Warwickshire, though 
they are not so heavy as tliey were abont twenty years 
since; on the average, by one fourth more, in that 
county. However, this experiment was very iraproperfy 
made, on the side of Mr. Buckley's sheep, therefore I 
consider it no criterion. In the first place, those sheep 
of Mr. Wall's bearing the name of being the common 
breed of Kent is wrong; they are much better; and it is 
the general opinion of the London butchers, that they 
have a cross of Leicester in them, of which the butchers 
do not disapprove in any sheep, although they dislike 
the fuU blood. Again, the Leicester sheep were brought 
from their native soil, and, although to much better land, 
to feed Qot 90 congenial to them as seeds and turnips. 
Mr. Buckley's farm is poor land ; but his sheep are com-* 
monly kept on artificials, which I am convinced, from 
my experience on the Leicester sheep, are particularly: 
adapted for that breed. Mr. Sayle, of Weiitbridge, in 
Yorkshire, had £00 sheep at turnips in Rosington field; 
and in the first week in February an accident happened 
to one, which was killed, and it weighed only 48 lb thtf 
carcase, or 12 lb a quarter; and those sheep were aver- 
aged at that time to weigh no more: but in the month* 
of May they were sold in lots in Wakefield - market, 
when they averaged at least ig lb a quarter, which wa 
an increase of about 28 lb a carcase in twelve weeks, or 
three months. This may, at first sight, stagger some 
readers, but it was only about 5^ ounces a day ; and it 
will be hereafter seen, 1 had a pig that gained fi^ lb daily 
for 104 days : nor do I think it uncommon for a sheep to 
gain 5 or 6 ounces a day, indeed I am of opinion there are 
many sheep that do, particularly in the Lincolnshire 
marshes, where many ewes that have lost their lambs^ 
and which are very poor when put to grass in the month 
of May, in the course of three months make themselves 
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fat mutton. Now, those sheep of Mr. Bockky't, vho 
they were pot to feed, allowing about half of their iifi^ ; 
weight for offal, See. would average £Olb a ^uim^ 
and after being kept in a fattening state nearlj a pi \ 
and half, they averaged but about 25 } ib, which vascib - 



\ 



about ISitb a carcase in twelve moothay or ^OtbiMO^ 

teen months. Mr. Wall's sheep, when fnit to fcoi | 

averaged Q^itb a quarter : and when they were kiUtlff \ 

averaged 29ilt) a quarter: thus, in the sami 

the other sheep, they gained about 18|Ib a 

■ twelve months, or 281b in eigliteen mooths; vinik 

' seems a suitable proportion if at grasa, as diiriBg Ac 

I winter months sheep are thought, at grass, lodo vdit 

they retain what they have acquired iti the samaer. But, 
/ from some cause or other, Mr. Buckley's sheep must 

have done very ill, not like other sbeep ; for ikboa(|k 
many of the new Leicesters are too small to be pio&t- 
abl^, andof abad.form for the cutting* butcher, tbeieaR 
sheep to be found among them most certainly sapemr ii 
aptitude to fatten, and that will carry a greater piopor- 
. lion of fat for their size than most other breeds; hii 
they require high keep, and dry laud. I know, hmmj 
own experience, that the new Leicester sheep do aoi 
thrive in the rich Lincolnshire marshes, in the wiatei 
months, so well as some otlier long-wooled sheep of fkt 
real Iiincolashire breed, which have no such aptita^ tt 
fatten, on turnips, seeds, or any artificial keep. It «« 
a given opinion with Mr. Bakewell, that his sheep saiia 
aU soils ; which was ridiculous to a degree. I htfl « 
erperiment Iried, by a cross of the true LancolDsharem 
put to a Iieicester ram bred by Mr. John Codd of JUabj 
and a Lincolnshire ewe put to a true Dorhaa i^ ; t«( 
of the ofT^tpring, taken at half-year-olds, were paioai 

piece of the Boston laud, of Mr. Fydeil'a no betti 

land in England^ if any so good— and they were kept c 
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that land until three years old ; when, during each 

winter, the Leicester did much worse than the Durham. 

The Leicester sheep are rather tender in their bowels ou 

rich marsh land, and inclined to purge; and so are «B 

sheep that do not thrive in the winter. I have seen 

many instances of the same kind in the Linoolnshire 

marsbei ; and in all probability tliis might be the i[;ate 

with Mr Buckley's sheep in the Uomney marshes. I am^ 

therefore, of opinion, if the experiment were tried by 

taking some of Mr. Wall's sheep to Mr. Buckley's fnrOy 

and putting ' them to feed with some of his stock, both 

poor, that Mr. Buckley's sheep would fatten in half the . .^. . .*+/"> 

time required by Mr. Wall's, although his sheep are 

very godd, and widely different from the general rtm of 

Kents. 

That tlie reader may not be misled by this experiment^ 
I will describe the true Kent sheep ; as, after this very 
extraordinary project, 1 made it my business to exaniime 
the Kent sheep at Smithfield.— They are a lengthy sheeffe, 
not very broad on the top, but they continue their width 
from the shoulders to the part where the tail is set oa 
better than some other breeds, which is an excellent 
properly in all sheep ; they stand rather high, have fine 
couibing wool, and are altogether a middling kind ofsheep. 
The best lots I have seen, when brought to Smithfield^ 
are of about a suitable fatness- for the consumption in 
London : the best average about 88 lb a carcase, or 22 lb 
a quarter. Their weight is not great far their age, A) 
they are chiefly three years old, and kept on the best 
landi near market. They bear no comparison with the 
Lincoln, Gloucester, Warwick, or the heaviest of Che 
Leicesters — those in London called part old and part new 
Leicesters. 

To return to Mr. Bakewell's notion, that his shoe^ 
were proper for all soils and situations, I will, by way of 
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comparison/ propose a contrast.— Take six of tbc vr | 
^ best new Leicesters Mr. Bakewell ever bred, and six > | 

^ the Pennestone sheep, and having weighed themyXt 

them on the Pennestone hills in Yorkshire, or any »a! 
rocky heath-land (where there are many valuable ska 
according to the pasture, constantly kept) : if the^ • 
bred on the common be weighed in April, they wiltix | 
be found to have improved, but by August they lil kit 
increased a little, while the Leicesters are in J^fiAt 
biiity starving with hunger ; or should they live ims^ 
I a year, they will be considerably reduced in we^ 

Then reverse the trial : — take six of the Pennestone dMe( 
' into Leicestershire, waigh them and six poor nev Lb- 

I cesters, and let the twelve feed together oa tbetr ar- 

tificials — seed and turnips — for one whole year: I tbiot 
some of the best large Leicesters would gain ai moch in 
that' dme as the Pennestone would weigh, at tbey in 
seldom heavier than firom 12 to 161b a quarter. Mos 
animals succeed best on the land where they aie bmi 
but, at all events, if they are moved, take them to becte 
land, though that will not always prove advamageou. fi 
it a very wrong idea to suppose that sheep will afl thnTC 
and fatten on good land ; those mountain sheep picfci 
the bud of a thorn, or even the bark of trees, to tonip 
I was riding one day in Yorkshire in company with i 
man who kept many sheep at that feed in the winier 
and ias we rode by a field of turnips, I saw a nomber « 
those Pennestone sheep folded upon them at oa 
I eorner ; they had eaten off every leaf from the thora 

- and peeled off the hark : the man laughed, and aid, < 



person might as well attempt to feed hon on tfonei a 
snch common sheep on turnips ; he had more thaaoQc 
tried to do so, but he never could make any of them h 
for they would almost starve before they would eat tu 
aips (it will be found the samCi in a certain denee^ wit 
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pasture sheep, which also thrive best where bred). I knew 
an instance of the Hertford sheep being tried on the 
heath land near Lincolni which seemed somewhat similar 
to their former situation ; but they proved so unhealthy^ 
that many of them died, and there was much money lost 
by the project. The Dorset, which is the most profit- 
able ewe in the kingdom, 1 am of opinion would not 
have her season, so as to afford equal profit, in any 
other but an adjoining county. Neither wiU forest or 
mountain sheep thrive on low land, so well as high, if of 
ever so much richer nature. Of this I had a decisive 
experiment when I lived at Slane, in Ireland. A neigh- 
hour had bought one hundred of the horned sheep from 
the Wicklow hills, with an intention to fatten them on 
his eddishes, on some very fine meadow land by the 
side of the river Boyne, all inclosed with stone walls 
six feet high, about eierht or ten acres in a pasture: 
but when they had eaten all this eddish, they were 
poorer than when they came off the mountains: he 
then gave them hay during the winter, and they had 
the riin on this grass. Nevertheless, these sheep, on 
this fine land, did not fatten at all, but were very much 
dissatisfied with their situation; and, although the 
pastures were so particularly well fenced, they leaped 
dver the walls, and in the morning would be found in 
different directions at some miles distance. Finding it 
impossible to fatten them in his pastures, he offered 
them to me, observing, as I had a deer-park, they might 
be confined there; To oblige him, I bought them. I 
put them on a piece of land, about eight acres, inclosed 
with walls eight feet high, that had been taken off for 
the purpose of shooting the deer ; — rather a low situa- 
tion : they had not been there more than an hour, before 
they leaped the walls, and were straying. Seeing this^ 
I thought I might as well attempt to keep so many 
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rooks in A pasture. It being the season for cUgiog; 
doiikiDg sheepi I had them pot into a bouse; a&tkj 
tails were loug, I thought of cutting them by vajs 
ornament : having docked one of them, I let hia ii 
ivhen, smarting from the operation, and fediig 41 
blood drop on his iegs^ he began to run, leapidara! 
several walls, ivent into the deer park, got upoatlngll 
party and there stood looking about him : xhenSat I \ 
did not venture to cut off any more tails. I then eoA- i 
sidered the nature of those sheep— their haviog kei 
bred and pastured on mountains : and having a fketi 
very high land^ about 150 EugHsb acres, situated oathi i 
lops of rocky hills, covered with furze and other wik 
plants (though very good grass in the valleys and be- 
tween the rocks, but scarcely any fences aboal it ; maoy 
parts that would not keep in new Leicester sheep\ \^i 
them on it, and they never attempted to quit the piact, 
although on one side there were many fields of con, 
clover, &c. joined by the worst of fences. There weit 
also about seventy horses and cattle pastured on tbat 
mountain. These wild sheep did not at that tin^ cbe 
first week in May, weigh more than 2 2 16 a qoanct the 
l>est of them, some not more than 9. I killed one o( tk 
smallest the last week in June, when it weighed 14}ftA 
quarter. In the first week in July, I sent twentt to 
Smithfield, in Dublin, and they proved very fine munoQ, 
died very ripe, with much loose fat (12 and I4lb\ Md 
I guessed them to weigh iGlb a quarter; but on cnk* 
mination, I found some of them weighed 19 lb aquai^ 
ter, the salesman being a much better judge tluui ny- 
self: he sold them readily at very high prices as I 
thought. This kind of sheep handle very difoeiKly 
from pasture sheep, are o)uch closer in the fat and toh» 
and weigh heavier according to their outward appear* 
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ance ; whici) is one reason why the flesh eats more jaicy, 
as it retains the juices in eooking much better than mnttofi 
that looks open like blown veal. 

The reader will observe, that what I alluded to in Mr. 
Buckley's sheep, I have endeavoured to elucidate by the 
foregoing circumstance; as those wild sheep would only 
feed at liberty on mountainous land, which was the pas- 
ture nature directed them to choose, such plants growing 
upon it as they liked. And it may be seen, all sheep 
move, or pasture, in a direction with the sun, particularly 
mountain sheep : and, if they can find shelter, they 
always lie on dry ground, on a hill, but more especially 
tlie mountain sheep, to which nature directs them for 
security in heavy snows and stormy weather ; for were 
sheep on mountains to creep into hollows and boles 
during large snows, as pasture sheep do, half of them 
would be lost. It is further worth observation, those 
wild, uncultivated sheep, from having pasture proper for 
their fattening, gained in about nine weeks 16 lb a car« 
case, at the least ; and I killed one of the largest, that 
I thought the best — though there were many as good, 
and probably better, amongst them, for I do not pretend 
to be a proper judge in handling mountain sheep — in the 
last week in August, which weighed 20 lb a quarter 
round, and £1 lb behind ; as he died so very ripe and 
full of fat, his kidneys were so well covered, that he was 
heavier behind than before. Now this sheep, which was 
kept about fifteen weeks, gained 32 lb of the best of 
mtttton; and Mr. Buckley's fine, well-bred, improved 
breed, gained only 12 lb in nearly eighteen months: 
therefore the experimenft must have been wrong ma** 
naged, or it proves the Leicesters the worst of all sheep^ 
which is certainly false. It may be seen in an exp^ri* 
ment in stall-feeding sheep in Ireland— which is very iin- 
proper treatment for any sheep— that the Leicester in* 
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.creased 28 lb, and the Irish sheep 52 lb, ia seTent;-^? 

fj days; and my hogs, only half a year old when pvii; 

'■^ turnips, increased from about 12 lb a quarter, or 4§3j 

a carcase, to 20.1b a quarter, or 80 lb a carcase, fnii 
the first week in December to the month of Mar, a i 
into June, before they were all killed, which wasibocj 
six months. I am enabled to judge of their tvenff 
weight from an accident happening to one of thnik , 
first week they were put to turnips, when it wasila^ '; 
■terefi, and weighed 12lb a quarter. But, notwiU»:iilr ^ 
ing those young sheep, of a large size, grew so morhii 
six months, growing animals are allowed not to fattesjo 
•well as when they have attained their full size, cooifr 
quently those shiep of Mr. Buckley's, and likeuiseAIr. 
Wall's, were, either as good as they could be madeattlie 
time they were put to feed, or ill managed afteiviidi, 
for it appears they did little more than keep nhat tbej 
had, like stores. 

SECTION XVI. 

Fold Observations and Remarks. 

Bt reading authors on the practice of folding ^kctp, 

and hearing the general opinion, 1 was very naturally led 

< to believe the system a good one. I accordingly made 

I a trial of folding when I lived at Slane, in Ireland, and, 

j| I thought, in the most correct manner ; — it was at tiie 

time 1 took the lambs from the ewes. I first put dOO 

/ ewes, of such as 1 thought old and wished to fatten, into 

|i a fold-yard, having cribs proper to hold their food, 

• which was from a crop of fine ures then in full bkwm. 

I had a space mown in the field, large enough to laake a 
^ fold to hold the whole £00, \iiih hurdles. Haviae in- 

closed this space, I turned the sheep in at nighi, and 
' bad as many tares put into cribs as they could eat ; ven 
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early in the morning they were again fed ; and when 
they had satisfied themselves ihey were driven from the 
fold to some part weil supplied with grass, and various 
kinds of weeds, as we had many plantations where there 
were intervals of land left for a coach-road, or drine 
as it is there called, and wiihin the plantations was 
much ivy, which grows remarkably fine in that country. 
Knowing ivy to be a plant of which sheep are 
extremely fond, and there being many weeds which 
they seemed to prefer to gi^s, I expected them to 
fatten, as they had plenty before them both night and 
day : but in this proceeding I found myself completely 
disappointed; for when they had been one month so 
managed, kept as I thought in the most luxuriant man- 
ner, comparatively like fattening pigs, I clearly saw they 
were not thriving so well as the other ewes on past.ures ; 
on the contrary, they had become poorer, which induced 
me to give up the trial. I still, however, retained an 
idea that it was for want of system, the sheep being of 
the large long-wooled kind, and not used to the 
fold, &c. 

After my return to England, I was appointed by 
the Honourable Board of Agriculture to survey the 
county of Bucks, where the practice being pretty gene- 
ral, I for some time thought the fanners were making 
the best use of every thing, by pasturing their sheep in the 
daytime on highways, and on banks in open or common 
field and wastes of different kinds, and at night, to drop 
their manure, on lands intended for profitable crops — 
wheat, barley, turnips, &c. which I supposed must add 
greatly to the profit; but to my utter astonishment, when 
I took an account of the produce, and compared the 
several parishes that practised folding and those that 
did not, I found the returns to be much less in the 
former than in the latter* The year following I was 
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their dung to be rich : one full good crop produced 
another; for as the straw from the crops was abundant, 
the dung-hill became so likewise : the seeds kept many 
sheep, and the winter's turnips put them- in high con- 
dition : the summer*s seeds supported them in the same 
manner; so that the land fattened the sheep, and the 
sheep the land. 1 observe Mr. Young, secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, in his report of this county, men- 
tions a circumstance of Mr. J. Wright, then of Ris- 
holme, making a trial of the folding process, by buying 
a flock of Hertfordshire sheep, and hiring a shepherd 
from the same place; but it neither improved the land, 
nor did the sheep thrive so well as in their own county* 
I have heard Mr. Wright say, he was a great loser by 
the speculation, as the sheep proved very unhealthy. 
This failure might be supposed, by men who are pre- 
judiced in favour of folding, to have arisen from want of 
management ; though, Mr. Wright being so provident as, 
when he bought the sheep, to hire the shepherd, there 
can be no grounds for such an opinion : but, as I have 
repeatedly observed, sheep, or almost any kind of stock, 
generally thrive best on the land where bred. Mn 
Young likewise makes a remark on folding near Gran*" 
tham, which in fact was the only part, and the sheep 
looked miserably. There was formerly some little folding 
near Bigg, and Caster; but, since the inclosures, I be- 
lieve there is not a fold in the county. Some readers, from 
report, may think the comparison of Huntingdon, Dorset, 
&c. with Lincoln unfair, as, from the ^reat number 
of fat animals the latter county sends to Smithfield, and 
also into Yorkshire, it might be supposed all rich land. 
I apprehend there is some as good grass land in it, if not 
better than any in England ; and some as good tillage, 
for instance, a small part towards the Trent: but there 
is a much larger proportion of wold; poor land: and 
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some on the lower of Moor, near Tattershalt, u poors: 
ia any county. I look upoo the coudCj f>f Bucks i 
being very superior, on the average. It is merely staa 
that has rendtreil much of the healh aod wddii 
Iditcolnsliire so productive : the county of BttckiiiK 
so property inctused, and dairy farming is nol aa is- 
provement to land. But there are many eimilir tK 
both in Bucks and Huntingdua, where there 'naskx 
no dairying, and on which the same mode of shefpao- 
ing might be adopu-d as is in ilie countj of Liuotls,^^ 
paying more intention to the turnip crops, nhii.'b K 
very much neglected in all the folding counties I bm 
surveyed : it is the very same in Dorset, in oJl ibw 
counties the process of folding seems to have uixn froa 
open commons, that the shepherd might knowvtititK 
find his sheep in a munting, without comideha; i!u 
nature of the fold : thus those half-starved sheep, vii! 
little or no flesh on their bones, and very little wool, b 
heing penned up in folds on ploughed luids half dir 
after running about aSI tlie day for a mouthfol uf rictul 
and perhnps scarcely gelling that, with half a beijj^ 
' cannot have much to leave, and that cotitaioiag b«t i 
very small portion of nutricious matter. There 
another strong objection to this process; wliidi b, ^ 
the Bun'i power, during a hot day, oot only cwiii 
away, by exhaluiiun, all the saline particles they at 
have left, but, as far us the urine of the sheep Ik 
} {wneirated, the sun exhausts the juices from the soil, n 

(therefore, in very dry summers, they do more harm Hu 
good. The reader may convinc*" himself of the xntk o 
this observation, by only attending to the urine of cattk 
horses, &c. on pasture land in summer;— the apotsber 
'( it falls, in hot weather, will become red, all the Kta: 

/ ' roots being destroyed: this has generally been ascribi 

tothepowerof iiieurinc, which is certainly right, bni 
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8un is the operating cause^ by exhaling the saline particles 
of the urine ; and, at the same time, the pores of the 
plants, and hkewise the mould, being opened by the 
urine, it dries up their juices, and the moisture on the 
spot, thereby rendering it sterile and barren. On the 
other hand, where urine, or any rich Juicy matter, is 
lodged during the winter, vegetation will be luxuriant; 
the cause of which is equally obvious ^— the sun in the 
winter season not having that burning or drying effect^ 
the plants imbibe the saline particles as food : therefore, 
the difference is precisely this, that folding in winter it 
good, and in summer bad. On those dry soiis> turnips 
ought to be raised both for improvement of the land and 
the sheep : winter folding fattens sheep and land ; folds 
in summer injure both, and in the end impoverish the 
farmer. I do not know a single argument in favour of 
-summer folding, except that it be conducive to health, 
which some of the Dorsetshire farmers seem to think) 
particularly as a preventive to the resp; and so far I 
doubt not but it may, as the resp is occasioned 
by the stomach being over-full, which is seldom the 
case with summer* folded sheep. But then there is this 
to be observed, dogs and shepherds must be kept, which 
are great disturbers of sheep — the most innocent animals 
I believe existing, and which, if we only consider 
nature, ought to rest quietly : their flesh is intended for 
the food of man, but by this improper treatment it be- 
comes the scfpport of dogs, crows, ravens, &c. ; and the 
loss is great to the public, as well as to the owner. A 
pasture sheep, under the care of a good shepherd, it 
seldom lost, and makes 9,0s. the carcase, the skin 7^., 
loose fat Ss., in all 30s.: while the poor folded sheep 
returns iittle more than the value of skin, £$. or 2s. 6d.A 
for when those poor starved sheep come to be put to 
fatten, by their being stinted when young, and their 
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coDStitation broken, their size is snuill, all of then sd 

long time in fatteniDgi and some never can be makx'i 

f \ fior the shambles. Therefore I am thoroughlr coariHd 

f that a good healthy 3lieepy bought at his fuH worth, ■[ 

pot OQ turnips, or any high ezpensivA keeping « 
generally pay more money for any ^vea ^wMi^f| 
food, than one or even several of those poor 
sheep will be worth, on the same keep for the simi 
To repeat a simile that I used when tveatiog mi 
cattle, a sheep may be compared to a clew of Ani, 
which when large augments more rapidly in wisfaf 
so it is with respect tt> a large^aized sheep, wiiick,! 
fattening, must necessarily increiise proportioMkh 
quicker than a poor diminutive one. I hare koova ose 
hundred wethers, put to turnips, pay 30is. a piece for riie 
winter; — but they were not small sheep. 
. It may be necessary to prove, how far the pracdce sf 

folding tend^ to injure other lands The little imn. 

sheep cniry to the fold, mnet be gathered fm wac 
other part of the farm; and they are driven lOBie ^ 
tance to and from the fold, scattering the dwig os iImw 
passage, on roads and highways, which is m eoiifr 
loss. Great expense is incurred ia atiendiig tbow 
sheep, and moving the folds; the hurdles aiw shaaih 
other heavy expense; while the land very ge u etaBf fe« 
without any crop during the summer, which is not oih 
a serious loss, but a real injury to the soil, by itsbosg 
exposed to the sun ail that time, bringing noting to the 
^ dung-hill : again, the sheep are diminished to about soe 

^ fourth the number that would be kept if they icMnrtI 

i)uiet in their pastures, which the farmers allow lo be the 
^ fact. Sheep being converted into dung-carts, aM 

to do the work of horses, oxen, &c. conunoa 
; , will convince any one is not a province belooniisto 

h them : their fleece demands that tliey should have evei; 
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enoGurag^ment to bring that most valuable article to 
perfection* A folded sheep and one kept on pastQre un* 
molested, may be compared to a working hprse and a 
horse that lives entirely at his ease without labour. 
But although I condemn the practice of folding, there is 
no general rule without an exception ; and I admit it may 
be beneficial to land in the winter. It is commonly 
adopted in some parts of Kent, where manure is much 
wanted for the hop-grounds : sheep are there folded 
during the winter, and fed on lintseed cake, which is 
found to afford very good dressing. A sheep eats about 
1-^lb daily; which, at the present price, 20/. a ton, 
will be ^d a day, or 17|rf. a week: this food, therefore, 
is very expensive, as a sheep requires, at least, three months 
to fatten, consequently costing, in that time, I7s. 6d. 

If we draw a comparison between the treatment 
which sheep receive in the Lincolnshire marshes and that 
of those folded sheep, it will afford a decisive proof as to 
the management sheep require : — the former are quietly 
pastured for a whole year on the same land, never moved 
until they are sent to market ; for although the land in 
those marshes is of so superior a quality to the land in 
some of the folding counties, if they were harrassed 
about as the folded sheep are, there would not be a fat 
sheep found in the whole extent of the marsh; and the 
Lincolnshire shepherds know, from experience, that 
were the pasture sheep to be got into a fold once a 
week, and only caught one by one, and put out again 
immediately; it would prevent their Ix^coming fat. I 
therefore conclude with being perfectly satisfied, that 
the folding of sheep is an idle, unprofitable practice, of 
carrying dung to land. But, notwithstanding I con- 
demn the measure in toto, I will give a trial of the sorts 
of sheep most proper to told, for the consideration of 
the reader. 
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In the foregoing experiment, regard must be had, not 
only to the comparative improvement of the several 
kinds of sheep, but also to the comparative quantity of 
food consumed by each ; it being n well-ascertained fact# 
that during the time they are kept, either at work or in 
folds, the food consumed is nearly in proportion to their 
weight : hence, while eight South Down sheep have im^ 
proved in an equal degree to ten Dorsets, it will be seen 
the food that supported the ten Dorsets would have main- 
tained fifteen South Downs. The object of the trial was, 
to determine what kind of sheep would best bear hard 
keeping, and folding. The sheep were kept on a tract 
of very poor heathy land, not worth 3s. an acre, and 
thence driven to fold every night (chiefly on arable land) 
from one to two miles distant from their food : the result 
seems to prove that the lesser kind of sheep are the 
hardiest. From the small increase in weight of the 
Leicester and Cotteswold during the time they are folded, 
it appears that the long-wooled sheep are not fit for that 
purpose; and as the kinds of horned sheep (the Dorset, 
Wilts, and Mendip) have improved in value in an in- 
verse ratio to their original size, it seems that increas- 
ing the size of animals has rendered them less hardy. 
The experiment also proves decidedly that the South 
Down sheep are fully as profitable to the grazier as to 
the farmer. 

This experiment is well worth the attention of the 
reader. I met with it by chance, though it perfectly ac- 
cords, with my own ideas; for there is not the least doubt 
but small animals, of all descriptions, are the most 
hardy. Attempting to breed large animals on poor keep 
must, therefore, be throwing away both time and money; 
for if the largest of animals were introduced to poor 
barren sdils, to breed from, in two or three genemtion» 
they would be nearly reduced to the size the soil k 
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f mited for supportingy and it mast be expected thai n 

, / animals would be more unhealthy: but there init 

f general rules without exceptions, as some of tbf Hf- 

ford and Wilts sheep are larger than the largest Le& 
ters. But the Leicesters are the most delicate sbfc 
England, and naturally incapable of bearing hirdib 
though they will do much better on dry than ocr 
soils; and there can be no other reason assigned fydt 
new Leicesters thriving so well during a tormentor jra 
years, but the soil being dry. The Dorset, Wilis, u 
I 7 arr as different from the new Leicester, as a jsck-tsi 

' I from a race-horse; the great use of the new Leicester < 

to effect his purpose in a little time, by high feed a 
grent care; the other two sorts acquire their perfectx 
by slavery. Were the race-horse taken to do the wa 
of the jack-ass, he would soon cut a poor igare; ; 
would the ass in training : but I should as soon think 
training the ass, as of taking one of the best » 
Leicester sheep to travel four or five miles a day to 1 
food and fold ; indeed some of them irould require h 
the time to do it. However, notwithstanding I f»re 
this work pointed out many faults in the new Leicestei 
I still retain the opinion, that if the perfection of &fh< 
were merely to produce ouuide fat, there are no oti 
sheep would answer so quickly : but that does notpn 
their superior value ; as there are flesh and wool E 
wise wanted. 

For this trial the marquis deserves the thanks of 
public, although, to me, it is not at all cooviaci 
I know a much more decisive experiment made betm 
the Dorset and South Downs, at Lord ShafuWiys; 
twenty <wes of each breed being turned togecbcroo i 
pasture, and, the ram having beea put to ^ W^j t! 
were folded the whole of the time, and driren to diSe 
^ distances : the Donet ewes all made their laoibt &ty 
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iheir wool sold at CJ. a fleece more than that of 
the South Downs ; whilst not one of the latter ewes 
fattened her Iamb ;-«one was killed on trial, but it was 
poor ; all the others were kept for stores. Further, the 
South Downs have been tried, by Mr. Bridge, to pro- 
duce early lambs; which they have done, but would not 
make them fat, either early or late ; though if they yean 
in March or April, they make their lambs as fat as anj 
other kind. From all the trials that have been made,, 
it plainly appears there are sheep for different purposes : 
the Dorset ewe is the best of all for early fat lamb^ 
which proves her more valuable than any other sheep ; 
as it frequently happens her offspring produces more 
money at six or nine months old, than the average of 
any other breed, the carcase alone, does at two or three 
years old. It is a very good observation of Mr. Young, 
of Haughton-house, that if the Dorset ewe were to be- 
come extinct, it would very much lower the price of 
land in Dorsetshire: therefore those persons who are 
endeavouring to introduce other breeds to the coupiyi 
are greatly injuring themselves and others. Although 
there appears to be plants growing in that county that 
cause the South Down ewe to tak<? the ram at a more 
early season than in some other situations, she will not 
fatten her offspring by the time the Dorset ewe does ; 
for when she yeans so early, the lamb is stopped and 
stunted, and the best of her milk is past before the pro- 
per season commences : and the men who suckle calves 
will give more money for a healthy calf two or three days 
old, than they will for a calf two or three weeks old if it 
be in a poor state. The trials made by Lord Shaftsbury 
and Mr. Bridge are more to be depended upon,* thaa 
that of the Marquis of Bath, as to. the real value of 
sheep; atid more plainly shew the purpose for which 
tbey were intended : for the Dorset ewe will fold ver j 
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well, if not so well as some others ; but the S^oath Dm \ 
ewe, if she excel in that, and in her fBttening qutii- ; 
loses in another stage a more considerable profit. la: 
of opinion there is not any other sheep so profitaUrC| 
the Dorset ewe, though probably appropriated totkcj 
county only ; as I have known the Dorset ewe bntsi' ' 
into Yorkshire, where she was not found to answer, i ' 

1 

Northumberland e\Ve, put to a Dishley ram, pnxbaaf ; 
a much greater sum of money in one season* I MR 
partidularly mention this circumstance, that the loifl , 
may not be led to believe I am recommending the Done! [ 
iheep before all others for every situation ; altboogii Mr. ' 
Bakewell, in all his glory, never produced an eve tfat! ' 
would give equal profit on the fair establiifaiDeoC of 
shambles meat only ; and Mr. Bakewell never ened more 
m bis Judgment, than when he argued that Ui Aee^ 
were suited to all situations -«an opinion wfaidi the Mar- 
quis of Bath's experiment clearly invalidates. Indeed^ 
Mr. Bakewell, or any other man, by eadeavouriog to en- 
force such an argument, is putting himself in oppooM 
to our all-wise Creator; it is absoluteljp saying— R^lf 
did He form so many animals of different descfipQois? 
why did He not rather make one useful for all psfposei^ 
The marquis's experiment, so far as folding is of nlse 
to the farmer, may afford some information ; odienrir, 
in regard to the fattening quality or consamptionof fool, 
as it was not weighed, no just idea can be formed; wot 
can it be any criterion respecting the greatest indeveof 
fleshy 8cc. the trial being with only one sheep of a soft, 
as sheep pf the same species do not all thrive afike; ad 
it is very possible to go into the most correct hie fa^t 
flock, and, with the best intention, choose a hiib as 
one of the best, which may not prove so : agua, it 
should be considered, that although the new Leieotei^t 
4acrease is less, accordiog to his first state, than some of 
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the oihersy he was taken out of his element ; had be 
been treated as pasture sheep are in Leicestershire, the 
result might have been contrary ;—y^bich makes the 
old saying good — What is one man's meat is another 
man's poison. 



SECTION xvti. 

Housing Sheep. 

In reading some authors on sheep, I find the practice 
of housing highly recommended, particularly for the im^* 
provemeiit of wool. Mr. Luccock, in his treatise, 
p. 127-1^8, has made some shrewd remarks on this sub- 
ject : he says, " In counties where the finer wools are 
produced, some have observed that the shepherds in- 
close their sheep every night in buildings reared for this 
purpose, and to this circumstance attribute the su- 
periority of the fleece. Doubtless every attention which 
contributes to the health and comfort of the animal, tends 
to improve its pile. Eut cotes werfe not erected with 
this particular view ; they were first adopted when the 
beasts of prey, prowling near the pasture and the build- 
ing, disturbed and endangered the flock, and are now 
resorted to chiefly in countries where these animals re- 
ipain, or have been but lately extirpated : in some others 
they are made use of from mere habit. The practice of 
cotting sheep, having been adopted by their forefathers, 
a few of the present race of shepherds for that reason 
continue it ; while others, who have observed its effects 
with more attention, have both praised and censured the 
custom. But to crowd a large number of sheep together 
in a low, damp, and close building, although the fleece 
may possibly derive some advantage from the superior 
quantity of yolk which is furnished, must frequently be 
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attended with the most pernicious consequences. Sci-. 
times in the course of a single oight, hundreds of j- 
flock heave been lost by sufFocation ; and it mmir: 
always dangerous to turn out the sheep from isiv 
steaming prisons, poisonous as the dungeon of Caicc^' 
exposed to the cliillincss of the morning air. T:^* 
animal must derive his blood from the most bari .;! 

• 

progenitors, which can endure treatment like this,?:^ ^ 
out sulTering a contraction of its pores^ and a consqiti . 

il injury to the wool. The French, observing that con::; J 

of sheep has done harm when injudiciously maiuge;. | 
recommend that the cotes be large and airy, and lb [ 
the flocks be kept within them until tbe dew a| 
evaporated from the ground ; or, in plainer knguaps, I 
they desire us not to expose the flock to extrfm« uf hot 
dnd cold, or to sudden transitions from ooe to t!bt 
other." Mr. L. has assigned very good reasons for th? 

f^ I first formation and continuance of cotes, but 1 know a 

farther necessity for the practice under certain circuo- 
stances: — when I hved in America we were corapeiW 
to house our sheep occasionally during the winfff, in 
eoDscquence of the intensely cold weather. Itsnkeia 
material diiTcrence in that country, where the samtBcn 
^ being burning hot, and the winters of an opposiie ex* 

\ treme, whilst the short intervals between partake eqiuilr 

of both, animals must necessarily feel the cold ia a 
greater degree; and there being neither grass nor ut^ 
nips, as there are in England, the sheep are so pooHj 
fed, that an English grazier would he at a loss to €oa- 
ceive how they live. Some persons there who kt^ 
•beep have not a sprig of grass, or a pound of bir; Qo- 
thing but the blades and tops of Indian com — die com 
being rarely given to any sheep but those thu are 
fattening: and as the season for their yeaning is the 
months of Margh and April; in the general way, the 
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same as in England^ when the animals are lowered in con- 
dition, the weather in America being frequently more 
severe during tkose two months than January and Fe- 
bruary are with us, it is not by choice that they house 
their sheep, but through necessity. Therefore no cri- 
terion can be drawn from other countries ; nor ought 
the English shepherd to require teaching, as to the 
management of his sheep, by any foreign country, for 
there are no such profits obtained from a Hock of sheep 
in any other part of the World upon a given space of 
laud. I am much astonished that common sense, 
even without practice, does not convince men of educa* 
tion that nature has properly clothed all animals to sup- 
port the vicissitudes of weather in climates suited to 
tlieir habits and dispositions ; at the same time, what aa 
immense expense it would be, to house all the sheep in 
England, were the practice proper ! but those who fattctn 
sheep in the winter, know the evil of putting them 
under any sort of shelter. I will take a general exainple 
from the county of Lincoln, where more sheep are made 
fat, on natural grass, than in any other county, indeed 
nearly as many as in all the kingdom besides put to- 
gether: the chief part are kept on the marshes, where 
there are only ditch fences for miles, scarcely a tree or 
bush to be seen ; and the sheep pastured on those dreary, 
bleak places, with difficulty obtain a very small portion of 
grass during severe frosts and snows, and sometimes con*' 
tinue for months without any feed being allowed them ; 
yet, notwithstanding all these apparent disadvantages, the 
sheep are often found to be much earlier fat in the 
spring than others that are pastured in the very isame 
marshes, or frequently on land of better quality, which 
happen to be sheltered, by being near some building;--^ 
as thei^ are in the marshes the remains of old abbies^ 
monasteries, &c. and in such places old walls^ amd 
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sometimes treesi under which the sheep lark in 
and do not search for food ; and it is a general opii 
that exercise alone is of service. As there is fr 
the very best land in those sheltered pastores, if 
winter prove open and fine, the sheep in such 
will be fat the first; which certainly proves thatuyi 
of shelter is injurious to a fat sbeep. Respecting tl^ :| 
can, from my own experience, speak fully.— Wtail 
first became a grazier on those marshes, there hadV& 
a very severe snow : I had the maDagemeot d i; 
father's flock; and, the ditches being drifted and froe 
over, the sheep, as it is termed, run^ that is, cro»i 
the ditches; and there being more than fire tboosnl' 
sheep in one lot, it caused great confusioo ud iott. 
As it is almost impossible but, when such aaBmberur 
together, that some will be infected with the sciby'tlio 
proved that winter with our sheep. The next wiotnl, 
by way of trial, made a shelter in one pastuie; boi, 
although the weather was not very severe, I cooU per* 
ceive the shelter to be a real injury to the sbecp. 
The only service I expected from the shelter iv, 
that it might cause the sheep to stand their grouni 

I have another very strong proof against the pracM 
of housing sheep. — When I lived at Slane, in Irehod, I 
had, in the flock I bought, three pet ewes, which W 
been accustomed to go with the cattle, and were «»• 
stantly pastured with the milch cows; cooseqocfitlf 
had the best grass in summer, and iu the winter the 
greatest opportunity to lattcn of any other sheep in tbc 
farm ;— as when the cows came up, and were fed io ibe 
house, they had access to the lawn ; and the barw being 
near the cow-houses, they used to go iq^ and etf com. 
and also into the hagger, among the corn stacks* we 
likewise geueraily had turnips in some house in the 
Tribter for the buUs^ and other cattle^ of which they ate 
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what they liked ; — but, notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, they were the poorest ewes on the farm, much 
poorer than those that were in the same pastures, with 
only the assistance of grass: no other reason could 
possibly be assigned, but their occasionally lodging in 
houses, and at other times being either in the fold-yards 
or in the baggers. 

I have seen many similar instances ; and I am clearly 
convinced, that if a sheep only lie on straw or hay it will 
be an injury to his thriving: and I am equally certain, 
that on such grass land as is in quality good enough to 
keep sheep properly, they will thrive better without than 
with hay. Even in deep snows, and during stormy 
weather, notwithstanding hay will preserve sheep alive, 
it will not fatten them ; though it may be necessary to 
give sheep hay on lands which are naturally too poor to 
maintain them without. I have even reason to believe, 
that if a sheep were regularly put to turnips in the day 
time, and brought into a house to lie at night, he would 
be found poor. When sheep lie on straw or hay, their 
wool heals, which causes more yolk to rise into the 
wool than nature requires, or what may be termed ioak* 
ing; and, as Mr. Luccock observes, whatever injures 
their" health must injure the fleece. Had my whole 
flock in Ireland been housed, as those three ewes were» 
the pile of wool would scarcely have been saleable. I 
am of opinion a fat sheep jn the spring was never known 
to eat meadow hay ; in the winter, red clover hay, I 
believe, sheep may eat. I have had occasion, when I 
was shepherd to my father, to put an ewe in the house, 
in a stormy night, during great snows or cold rains, when 
she yeaned late, or was ready to yean, by way of saving 
the lamb ; the result always was, the ewe lost blood, and 
did not thrive as she ought for some time afterwards. 
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while at shearing the fleece might be known by bei:. I 
a much inferior quality, and generally jointed. j 

But nothing except practice would make manv - [ 
' hclieve that the housing of sheep could have so injir ?t 
an effect upon them. It is contrary to the naia: 
most animals to he kept iu houses, especiaUy >.r:l 
which are provided with a covering that suffers sr:/^ 
wet nor cold to reach the skin; and therefore, b X; ' 
Luccock observes, the hot-house causes them to pei^i 
and the pores of the skin being opened, tliey ait r: f 
to take cold. Even in the suninier season, I havertc.i: 
mended the housing sheep a night or two before sba* 
ing; which, by giving the wool a softness, aod makis:' 
the yolk rise, adds to its weight, and renders ir soot- 
what better fitted for the manufacturer ; bm evco thai 
proceeding generally injures the healtli of ibe&iket^^ 
I have observed them to discharge uiucus at the Qose. 
and some of them to go blind, especmlly if ibc we^' 
became wet immediately after their being shom, whid 
has very 'frequently happened. 

The same author whom I have mentioned as rfcoo- 
mending housing sheep, quotes an instance of th< 
celebrated Mr. Howard's— what he terms — cruehjioit 
I. milch cow. I suppose he more particularly meoooa 

this circumstance, because Mr. H. appeared, from lu 
lingular turn of mind, in visiting prisons^ &c. tu b 
possessed of great humanity. — When the cov iu 
calved, his servant man took her into the bouse, tQ 
%\'as going to give her a pail of warm water ; but Mr. I 
ordered the man to turn her out, and 'let ber t'/in 
cold water — which, so far from being an act of crueltj 
was a mark of Mr. II.'s kindness, as well as good iens« 
But this writer, not being acquainted with the nilurc \ 
cows, would be pardonable, if he did nut attempt 
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direct; for there is not any thing so bad as warm water 
can be given to a cow : it is always highly improper, 
but to a cow in that state it has been instant death, by 
occasioning profuse perspiration. Notwithstanding the 
wool of sheep prevents so visible a sweating, yet the 
place where they are housed will be filled with steam or 
vapour ; which shews the propriety of Mr. Luccock's 
comparison of the practice with tlie confinement of the 
unfortunate Englishmen in the black-hole of Calcutta. 
But, in all the modes of housing sheep, stall-feeding, 
&c. the best criterion that I can point out, is, to observe 
the difference in appearance of animals so treated. Con- 
finement is well known to be injurious to animal health ; 
which is strikingly proved in the very different appear- 
ance of the mechanic and the ploughman : even the 
farmer, who thinks he is careful of himself, and takes the 
benefit of exercise by riding about, is not in general so 
healthy as his labourers, who are constantly exposed to 
every variety of weather. I have seen many poor flocks 
of housed sheep, but I never saw a fat one; and I must, 
therefore, conclude with condemning the practice, and 
in perfectly agreeing with Mr. Luccock as to its origin. 
Folding is another bad proceeding which has arisen 
from custom. Most of the sheep grounds were formerly 
open, when there were two sufficient reasons for folding; 
— one was, securing the flock from straying in the night. 
To this day bells are fastened on the necks of particular 
sheep; but, as the shepherds are continually with the 
flock, I doubted the necessity for so doing : the answer 
given was, that in the night-time, if dogs get among the 
sheep, the bells make a rattling, which brings the shep- 
herds to their assistance; and I was also informed that 
the lives of many sheep are saved by these bells : add to 
which, as the shepherds know where their own sheep are 
when folded, which would not b<^ the case if they were 
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Food. — Pasturing Sheep, and treating them in the moif 
profitable Manner, in every Situation. 

It appears from the several reports, including those I 
have myself had the honour to make, that in different 
parts of this kingdom they have a method of keeping the 
whole of the flock in one lot in some pasture for a small 
space of time, and then moving them to another ; bj 
this means, sheep are always in motion, which is contrary 
to their nature. If a number of sheep be put even ou a 
large common, and not disturbed by dogs, or harassed 
by shepherds, they would form colonies for themselves^ 
and be found on separate spots, nearly the same every 
morning. Sheep, when first put in the pasture, as it 
were survey the place, by going round it, before they 
settle to eat ; which shews that they, like the bee, are in 
search of a home : and a large number of sheep put in a 
small space, knowing by instinct they cannot remaia 
there long, will immediately feel themselves uncomfort- 
able, and, by their ranging, greatly injure the grassy 
rendering it, if a wet time, unwholesome food. All 
discerning men will allow, that stock kept on the soilst 
where they were bred are the most healthy ; and it may 
often be seen, there are many different soils even in the 
same parish, which I know from my own experience. 
My father, on the farm which he occupied in the county 
of Lincoln, was siccustomed to put his year-old ewes into 
a certain pasture, his two-year-olds into another, and so 
on, moving them once a year, until they were ell draped or 
put up to fatten : seeing those ewes were much dissatisfied 
at being taken from the old pasture, and made every 
effort to get back again, I requested my father to let 
them remain in one place for the whole of the time 
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they were continued as breeding ewes ; he granl^ 
desirt;, and we found them more healthy, aod to '■ 
much belter in consequence : for durkig the time^r: 
uneasiness in the new pasture, tbey were on the ik 
and if for only ten or fourteen days, they required, u 
probability, the same space of time, or one tsdfit 
year, to recover. But what mast thpse poor w 
feel, that never find a home i Id coofirmaiioii x 
above reasoning, if the reader will look ioiodKW 
reports of the difl^rent counties, he will find thun 
county of Lincoln, where it is the custom for tbe 
ziers to buy in tlieir sheep at oue year and two jei/ 
and Input such auumber, if two-year-olds, inU>a pi 
as the land will keep — which is, od tbe best, iboutfoa 
one ox to the ucre during summer, and in viater 
sheep, or two and a quarter or half — the shetrfi iR ^ 
«ad sold off before the month of May, when the pa 
is ready to receive a fresh stock. But, notwidisu: 
the land is Lincolnshire is rather better than that of 
other counues, it is not so superior, taken genenl 
nearly to carry a double stock, which Mr. Yoio; 
among other information, stated as tbe fact, byg 
100 stone an acre to be seut off io a year; ' 
in several counties — Rutlandshire, Slc- — the higfaa 
duce given is but about 50 stone an acre; in 
about 70 stone. Nevertlielea», I can vouch for il 
curacy of Mr. Young's statement, if confined to 
cular portions; as I know one piece of land men 
»ery well, at Boston, occupied by Tbomab Fyddi; 
on which be always put nineteen as large oxcd 
I could buy in Boston tair, and 1(X) of the larseuan 

' * sheep; (tlie fair is held on -the 4th of May): ■ 

oxen be averaged at 85 stone each, and, as tbettc 
sheep is fotir to the acre from the time of the i 
Michaelmas, which is five months, suppoaiog ill 
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during the summer and winter to make three of them, 
fat, averaging them at 0,5 lb a quarter, or 100 lb a car- 
case, that will be 500 tb, or 21 st. 61b an acre, in all 
106 St. 61b in beef and mutton. This is in the south 
marsh : — the pa^ure is said to be large measure ; if it be, 
there is a surplus of flesh to make up for the excess. 
But my father had a piece of land of only seven acres 
and a half, on which he used to keep seven large oxen, 
some of them weighini^ 90 stone and upwards — I will 
average them at 85 stone — and two and a half sheep, an 
acre, to be fattened in one whole year ; this, considering 
each sheep's carcase to weigh 300 lb, would be 106 st. 
6 lb: the piece of land was statute measure; therefore, 
allowing the half acre over the seven, the produce will be 
something more than 100 stone an acre, 14 lb to the 
stone:— and this was at SaJfleetby, commonly called 
Soleb3^j in the north marshes. Now, if those graziers, 
with some hundreds of sheep in one lot, were to have 
them driven from pasture to pasture, covering the same 
:space of land they do at present, I am certain they 
would not in the spring have a single fat sheep. Those 
authors who state that sheep like to rove, are decidedly 
wrong ; the fattest sheep are ever found on the same kind 
of land, when iu lots of about four in number to tw6 
acres. It is well known that land divided into small por- 
tions will frequently make more fat sheep or cattle, in 
proportion, than larger pastures : the reason of which is 
obvious; as four or five sheep on two. acres of land do 
not tread and injure the grass so much as 300 would on 
150 acres : neither have they so much trouble in collect- 
ing their food, nor do they, in their resting-place, destroy 
so great a proportion of the pasture; whilst their dung^ 
. is deposited more to advantage, for the im|)rovement of 
any given space of land. This may be secu in my report 
af ihc county of Bucks, where, in Mr* \Vestcar » farm, 
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not keep,. a,$ a regular stock, more than- twe.ptyi or two 
sheep an acre as a standing stock, ,v\he^ it springs 
up again is never of :a quality that any animal like?, until 
sweetened by the frost ; while, from thq irregularity of 
their food — one day at high feed, tbeq. on piiddling, two 
or three days on the waste, and afterwards starving — 
the sheep are sure to be very, unhealthy, and i^uch more 
loss must ensue :r-(tbis will be more fully explained in the 
section on disorders). ' 

• ■ - * 

It is very common in those marshes, during the spring 
montlis, for some of the middling sort of land to keep 
ten store sheep an acre, for eight or ten weeks: authors 
have taken the average, in some of those marshes, at 
seven to tlie acre, I bave every reason to believe, if a 
trial .were made by any grazier, in those marshes, who 
has 1000 sheep or more, to keep them in one or two 
flocks, and pasture them, that by having dogs and shep* 
herds continually among them as tormenters, aqd folding 
them at night, or even if not so cruel aS; ^to fold them^ 
half the number that is now kept, ^n^ made fat, would 
be almost starved. From the dif&rent opportunities I 
have had, in my excursions, as surveyor to the jBoaxd of 
Agriculture, I am enabled to judge very nearly what 
number of sheep might be maintained jn^h^s^ counties 
where they now keep dogs and men or boys to, continu* 
ally worry them ;— for tbey are all the day, through fear 
of the dogs, as near together as if they were in a fold, 
running in a body from one blade of grass to another, 
which causes them to be incessantly in action. It may 
be seen, that when sheep feed as nature directs, they 
will in the day-time be dispersed all over the pasture, 
some of them, laid down .to rest; and in the summer, 
during the night, separated ii^ the same manner : in a 
morning very early^ when, by instinct, they know it 
will b^ a hot day, they will leave their beds^ and be 
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^zing long before sun-rise -, so libewiae if ■ nusrft 
be coming on : which is the reason why shepbenfa urr 
good judges of the weather. This is all by \nj alei 
ting their feed williout being exposed to either of d 
extremes ; therefore, the practice of foldings, utd h 
numbers of sheep in one flock, wiili sbepber^ t 
them, being a contradiction to naturt;, most e 
be very wrong. I soppose these improper pncail^ 
still prevail from custom, which arose when fieMiiar 
open ; at which period, from want of diviuon leAn>,ti 
sheep, if not attended by shepherds, would htatit 
utroyed the crops of corn : it is, nt the aone dot, a 
idle, slothful vray, of the shepherdit* gpend iay M 
time; lor if the sheep were dispersed in Aeuftm 
pastures, as they ought (o be, the shephenfaimlilbPI 
more wort, by having to traverse over every p«DR:ta 
since iiiclosures hBve been formed, there is tittle am 
for such mftnagement, and, therefore, it sfaook) be A 
conlinued. There mny be some common Mdt, ■ 
open downs, where no better practice can be fcfc" 
than folding, &c. but it is unpardonable in i 
which I have seen much practised. 

It may be amusing, and interesting to s 
to give a few further ideas of what number of «becfili 
be expected to be kept on an acre of land of » i 
nature, such as is termed breeding land.— On e 
good ewe land, two etves and lambs, or thrtebl| 
may be kept all the summer on an acre, and • M 
beast to from four to six acres, accordinff to (he MC 
the cattle and the quality of the land: on wtifiitf P 
tures (meaning seeds), on moderately good toil «f<m 
vcrlible nature, from three to five ewes and h 
be kept from the middle of April, or 
from the 1st of May till tlie latter end of June i 
lambs may be takea from the efres, aad the k 
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fered to remain until Michaelniits : clover stabble, ones 
im>wii9 \riH generally keep tea lambs on an acre for mi 
or domeUmes .eight weeks. Turnips, if a good crop, and 
properly managed, of a dry layer, ought to keep twenty 
sheep an acre from November till May ; bat to effect 
this, there mast be two flocks, one before the other. 
More sheep may be thus maintained,- and much better, 
than by some other methods ; as by folding the fattening 
sheep on the turnips first, and the store sheep following/ 
]both flocks are more regularly kept, and are more 
healthy ; for the first flodk living, as it were, always at 
high table, will not, when put on a fresh fold, over-gorga 
themselves. When sheep are put on fresh and better 
folds, they naturally eat so voraciously, as frequently to 
cause the resp or red*water ; but by turning on store 
sheep to the turnips which the fattening sheep have left^ 
this evil is avoided : more sheep are also kept per acre, 
and with greater success in every respect. The store 
sheep, not having been used to the better sort of turnips, 
will eat up aU the refuse, and inferior kind ; there beii^ 
a great difference in the quality of turnips even it» the 
same field, some being much more grateful to die sheep 
than others, and more fattening. 

Many trials have been made to fatten sheep by canfy- 
ing the turnips off the land, and giving them to the 
sheep on grass land ; but they have not been found io 
answer. Turnips, when fast in the ground, are vd a 
better position, and of coui^se fi)rm to the bite of Ihe 
sheep ; they are thus nearly scooped out before they tttt 
dragged, and given to the incoming store sheep. By 
the turnips being thrown into a cart promisdtiotfsly, 
they are all daubed with dirt, and are by no means to 
fresh adid pleabant to the tfheep as they are while growing 
in the field ; and a grazier, ot feeder, cannot attend' to6 
miMt^ly «a ducb circumstances, Atiother reason why 
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toraipa cwted off the laad do oot answer so wi 
when spread oDgr&eaUnd, (he sheep liaveteldMit 
supply until every turnip U euten up ; and, BliliMghi 
may appear to be no difTerence in the tuoif^i 
which the sheep refuse it is certain are not of ■ 
qiialily, but hunger obliges the sheep lo eat 
therefore, obvious that fatteoing sheep ought 
kept in this manner, but should be followed 
Ks tbu* a very great waste of both time an 
avoided, and both flocks kept much better: foctti 
ble that during the lime the fattening flock 
upon what t)iey at first refused, they are upondtei 
consequently the refuse had even better be 
tirely, than thus oiauaged. In Tact, wboctte*! 
of foldiog is pursued with but one flock, peaiwv 
committed; for a custom prevails, among ibe Va 4i 
managers in that way, iis soon as tlie first fM i>( 
is eaten low, and tlie best pait of thero picked oot, ti 
giving a fresh fold to the sheep : when thitMcnJM 
is eaten down similar to the former, tbe israipitW 
remained in the first fold are dt'agj^ti bb, i^if&M 
come during that time, they are fret)uentiy all Mel ud 
spoiled j if not, the slirrp will then return, MltH' 
small portion of ihesc druggings seeminglv in 
to the remains of the second fold. With bui 
and one fold, it is impossible to make tiie 
crop of turnips: for before the whole caHi 
with one fold, tlie grmind will be iibsoli 
and a fattening sliecp, under thosu circi 
not take a proper quantity of such refuse foodcoiMC 
him in a progressive slate of iuiprovejuent. I doafa 
whether, when iBltentng dheep are held to fo 
they are surfeited, tliey do not continue in a 
clinu all the time; and 1 am persuaded, fro 
and observation, that nearly half •• miuiy i 
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may be kept on a gpod crop of turnips with two foldi 
than with one fold. 

As this is a somewhat new doctrine, it may be necea* 
sary to elucidate it more clearly ; ten sheep an acre 
having been thought a good number, and which, until 
lately, was my own opinion. When I lived in Ireland, 
I kept full twenty sheep on the English acre, from the 
first week in December till the second week in May ; 
about half heeder hogs, which, were made fat, and all 
killed for shambles meat, averaging about 80 lb a car* 
case. The stores were about half sheeder hogs, the rest 
ewes in lamb: the stores in excellent condition, and 
proved so healthy, that I lost but one, which was killed, 
and sold at S^f. per pound, weighing 14 lb a quarter;— 
this was a sheeder hog, that went in the last fold, and, 
consequently, but little loss : the carcase made I4s., the 
skin 4s., the loose fat U. 6d., the head and pluck Is. ; in 
all £05.6^. Some turnip graziers are of opinion, that itii 
conducive to health to give hay to sheep at turnips ; but 
on this land not a blade of hay was given, or any other 
food besides the turnips, rape, &c. which grew on the 
ground; about three fourths of the crop being very full 
(I never saw a better), and one. quarter about three 
fourths of a full crop. This altogether being rather ex- 
traordinary, it may. not be amiss to give the weight of a 
full crop of turnips, from a very correct account in Mr. 
Cur win's treatise ; by which it appears that an: acre^ 
being weighed, produced upwards of 40 tons. From the 
experiment tried in Ireland, between the 'new Leicester 
sheep and the very large Irish, it may be seen that the* 
Irish sheep consumed, on the average; for seventy-five 
days (the greatest consumption being by the Irish sheep), 
22tb 12 oz. a day : but as hay was given, it tnust be taken 
to account; and the average of the hay being near 5J]b 
daily, if we add the weight in turnips it will give 26ft[ 
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of turnips to keep a large sheep one day. Thee, 
namber of days from the firwt week in I>e€Xiiihertui] i 
.first week in May being 151, the groas consamptioa,! 
each afacep, at 9616 daily, will be 1 too 16 ewt:tfe| 
times that weight will be 35 tons ; consequeady dwil 
main for waste 5 tons. By these correct aceoiafti^ 
reader will find, that the management of the taniip<r:| 
through the various stages, is capable of mnch 'mm- ' 
ment. This I was led to discover by the abote essv < 
ment of Mr. Grierson's-^keeping those two sbcfft 
turnips, and constantly weighing them: wbeslkv* 
what one ^ep ate daily, seeing my crop a rerj gM^ 
. one^ I weighed a yard square, and I found it coscaoe . 
fiOlb, without the tops ; thus I calculated there vsieilxH: 
43 tons an acre, which encouraged me topotwiieii; 
a stock on the turaips at the first, in oppopittQatsny 
shepherd (he was from England, uad had Kred niik Mi 
Chaplin, the celebrated Mr. Grant, and scMoe other tini{ 
graziers), who was sure 1 bad pat on too many sbecf k; 
the half, as he reckoned only ten to the acre. Theidbit, 
by pursuing this method of {nanaging tomips, it »^ 
dently to be brought to a system. I have kosfi soift< 
breeders and turnip graziers, for-wani of au<3h cskflhboc 
I *: ^ have many more turnips in the spring than thejcod 

consume ; whence an entire losa haa ensued, hotk i 

regard to Iceep And the injury done to the land tbcygK 

\ * upon :r>- the manure is lost by not having aheep to ossfc 

[ . the turnips into dung and urine, they have the tonlpi 

lead off into some ditch or hedge bottom, while tbcj k 
I perhaps several hongry sheep thatwoald have beeaaft 

benefited by feeding upon them during the winter. 

Lintseedf cake is another excellent Winter 6od I 
sheep: •--a sheep will consume, even when on gn 
I|md (though he will eat but little grass when cak« 
givenX about lit^.a day. Oats are sometimes ns« 
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it is customary to allow one pint to each store sheep ;. 
but we will, to give them sufficient to fatten, take toe. 
allowance at a quart. This being granted, it may bt 
useful information to readers to see, at one vitw, tb* 
difference in expense between them, lintseed cake, and 
cole-seed— a most excellent food for fattening slicep--* 
supposing a good acre of cole to fatten ten sbisep. 

Expemes in keeping Sheep one Daif on different Fooi% 

TVirnijM.— Considering an acre to be worth ^. fii*, tht 
cost of one sheep will be Id. a day. 

Lintseed cake. — Taking the price per ton at fiO/., 
it will be about ^. a pound ; therefore, if the sheep eat 
1 2 lb, it will be 3id. a day. 

Oa/<.— Allowing a sheep to eat 1 quart daily, and the 
bushel to be worth 5s. 5d., the expense will be about 9d. 
a day. 

Co&-<eed*— Considering the crop on an acre to keep 
half the number that turnips do, it will be worth half the 
price, consequently the cost will be about Id. a day. 

From these calculations it appears, that a sheep hu 
tened on turnips costs, for 151 days, supposing him to 
take that time on the average, 1^. 6d. : on lintseed cake, 
for 151 days, averaging the time as above, the expense 
will be ft/. 4s. Did. : and on oats, for 151^ days^ taking 
the same average, he will cost U. 5s. flcf. 

Thus it is clear, considering the different prices or 
food, and the time and quantity a sheep requires, that 
sheep will not pay the grazier so well by being fattened 
on any artificial food, as when fattened Oft Inmips and 
cole*seed» 
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\ 
SECTION XIX. 

Method of. managing Sheep at Turnips to tkt j"j 

Advantage, 

For this purpose the fold ought to be cakuiaieiil 
keep the first flock at least fourteen daj's, before ifcri? 
ready to drag ; and the refuse afterwards seffica t) L 
support an equal number of the foUowing flock 
same space of time. It is evident to mcj 
many turoips ia. every field not of a fattening mean \ 
though not visible to the eye of man ; for, by ohsenni '^ 
both flocks, it will be seea that . the first iock niu 
almost efitirely scoop some, and reject others -,-Vuic is 
.very seldom that a large turnip is. refused: «hei6t 
store or after-flock is let on, and the turnips are dragged. 
those, that were the cboice. pf the first flock, viQ b» 
equally (he same with the second ; and a]tbo!t?i 
there appiears little left but the outward riod, ih 
..store sheep v^ill eat every bit of them before ther riii 
touch those that . were left wUoie by the fiitf flock. 
1 have many times; out of curiosity, pared one o( iut 
whole turnips, some of them being of a mocieraie siv. 
and tasted . it ; but I could very seldom perceive m; 
thing particularly disagreeable in the flavour, ihougii« 
was generally much harder thaa those the sheep sekctru: 
I am of opinion the refuse turnips, which are commfiol^ 
smaller, have been unhealthy-plants tlirouch every UMp'i 
.and (he s^qep by instinct bnow it. My atientioo v^ 
first directed to this circumstance by a Yorkshire /o^ber. 
who, and his father before him, had been in the prac- 
tice of fattening many sheep on turnips during wiaier 
he said, he had rather have a crop of large turnips at ; 
fair price, than use a crop of small turnips given. 
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have found from experience his observation to be well 
foonded, as large turnips fatten she^p * ranch quicker 
than small ones; which is one principal reason why two 
folds arb nvcesstory, as it is plain to toe, where sheep are 
kept on turnips in a single flock there is much uniieces- 
sary waste "committed, and that in manjr fields of turnips 
there are numbers of an inferior quality, which, if the 
sheep "have a sufficient quantity to fill his belly, would 
not fatten him. It is very common to hear farmers 
say, their sheep have done very ill at turnips during the 
wiiiter, without having the least idea of the cause, for 
it is an almost general opinion with turnip growers, that 
two small turnips are better than a large one. Now the 
question is. What are the respective sizes meant? If the 
latter weigh SOfb or upwards, it would probably be too 
large to be* profitable; turnips of that size are very 
liable to rot during the winter, and must occupy a great 
space of grotftidi there being perhaps not more than one 
in a yard square,- as the top of such a turnip must be 
very large, to produce a turnip of that weight : but it is 
a doubt with me whether, so long as such turnips continue 
to be good) a pven quantity of land covered with' them 
would not fatten more sheep in the same time than 
' tiimips of moderate size: as "to ismall turnips, I am 
'thoroughly convinced it seldom if ever happens they will 
•fatten sheep." In confirmation of this remark, the reader 
may observe, if a flock of sheep bj' chance break into a 
fidd of turnips, where they can take their choice, they 
will have uniformly bitten the largest turnips on the 
spot : so likewise in a fresh fold ; and even hares do the 
same. 

I do not mean to recommend that turnips' should 
average the weight of 2iMb each, for several reasons. 
If it were possible to obtain a crop of turnips of that 
size, it would be injurious to the land, by the space be 
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new '^ ExPBRiwcED Farmbr/' vol. I, page IM to 
4M. The difference in not prodacing turnips of a fct- 
tening quality, and nNmaging tbue flock properfy, is Tery 
material ; indeed, it is scarcely to be estimated, for 
more reasons than merely making the sheep fat : thovgli 
jf a sheep is fit for the shambles sooner in the season 
than some other turnip sheep are, he may be driTen to 
market when the price of mutton is at the highest, and 
Id. a pound gained, which is 8#. 4d. on a carcase of lOOlb 
weight: the whole cost of keep for the Winter is bat 
1^. 6d. : thus this management <»f ten occasions the differ- 
ence of a poor and"^«ytch jfarmer. 

' Tho»e persons who have not store stock to follow, 
cannot do better than by giving fdds amply to supply 
the sheep for at least fourteen days before the turnips are 
ready to drag ; then others that will keep tbem about 
seven days : the first fold may then be dragged ; and this 
proceeding continued during the winter. But great 
loss of turnips will be thus occasioned ; and the fat sheep 
while eating the dragged turnips will probably suflfer 
more loss in their progress than such keep is worth. 

Some farmers and breeders, by vray of saving tui^ips, 
as they think, manage their sheep diametrically opposite 
to the method above prescribed, by giving them only a 
small piece daily ; others drag the turnips up before they 
let the sheep upon them. By suph means-~similar to a 
bad cook — their meat is all spoiled in preparing; for 
when sheep are put on so small a space, what with their 
treading, their dung, and their urine, the spot stinks in 
a very short tioie, and the turnips are so dirtied that 
they never have a comfortable meal. I have tried that 
experiment many years since, when I lived with my 
father at Aby Grange, where the land was a very sour, 
strong clay, of a poorish quality. On eighteen acres of 
Iand| half of it being clover ley, I sowed one part with 
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wheat, the other with beans: the poftkm wnl 
wheat was much more iafested with couch giiei 
that sown with beaos ; I therefore expected the 
•own with beans to produce the best crop, it 
mnch less working, and appearing to the eye, al; 
diooght, in the best condition : but, to my great 
die bmd that had beea wheat produced full dotU; 
weight of turnips. I had not then the least ianE«| 
of the cause; but which I have since kanor^l 
ploughings were the same on both portioos, kil 
harrowing was very different ; by the latter procei u 
mould got better mixed and ibf^ut, trodden, na u 
couch grass and refuse were burtit, which ii of >1 
£nite service to land : it was all manured villi Jbo^-fokt 
dung, sown with the same seed^ and hoed alike : m\ 
resuk was, the fly pestered the part on whidd \ht 'mu 
grew much more than the other, the turnips hsVa;i 
€X)cided, savoy leaf; while on the other part, thai b 
been sown with wheat, the turnips had a cletr leaf, ik 
land evidendy being in better health. 1 have aliin 
found that better crops of turnips grow after whttfaa 
after any other crop. When I came to eat the oaf o( 
there fell much wet, and the turnips being so hwj «• 
die wheat ground, by keeping the sheep long aa ik 
spot, they poached the land very much ; and the bo^ 
wool being long, with large collars — which wereadauv 
at that time, by giving a considerable weight of vooia 
the n^ck and about the shoulders, and is even i»« 
perfection, although Mr. Bakewell and some otbeis hai 
reprobated it— it hung so low thai the clay stuck to h 
so as to gather into large lumps or balls, whidi» ait 
their own weight, they were unable to canTv ^ * 
had many of them to relit^ve froip this dirt eveit da 
This was attended with much trouble, when 1 Max «p< 
an expedient I thought would obviate it, bj pnttiog t 
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sheep into a twenty-five acres meadow of old tough 
swardy and carting the turnips to them : our custom was^ 
to draw oxen for such purposes ; and they, being large^ 
with the weight of the carts and turnips, made such a 
quagmire of the land, that I was defeated in this scheme. 
I then got two asses, with hampers, and carried the 
turnips, which answered the purpose well ; and it seemed 
to me that turnips from a given space of ground would 
thus keep full double the number of sheep. But the 
eonsequence was, that although the sheep ate or con- 
sumed less, I soon discovered they were on the shrink, 
notwithstanding they were served every morning, or in 
the forenoon, very regularly, and had every day more 
turnips than, were eaten ; which convinced me that this 
method would not answer. This embarrassed me ; and 
I was compelled to let the sheep eat the turnips on the 
land, as their well-doing was of more consequence than 
the saving of either keep or expense, I then still suffered 
the ' sheep go into the naeadow to lodge, or as they 
liked, and moved the hurdles* every morning, dragging 
up the turnips before the .sheep were let upon them : 
in this way they succeeded better than by carting, &c. 
but they did not answer so well as before, when they had 
a fold given them to serve about seven days, which was 
our custom at that time. All these methods were wrong : 
bad we, on such dirty land, given them a space of 
ground that would have served them a month, it would 
have been the means of the sheep doing much better, 
and committing less waste; as the sheep would not have 
had to pasture so near together, and during the space of 
time there would probably liave been days when the land 
-would have dried. In the stupid way we then managed 
the turnips, the sheep never .had them in perfection; 
and pinning them up on so small spaces was like making 
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■ortar, or paddling day for mod walls, which veaj 
I easily have conceiyed : the ill effects of tlus mk 

maaagement extended much faerthery for by dedSin 
i land If hen in so wet a state, it was rendered ooB^iei 

tenacious, and when dried in the spriaq ii tak 
brick, and has thereby often prevented the gnmthii 
good crop. There are many sheep graziers, ai tbtsa^ 
who give their sheep a small piece of turnips evctim- 
ing, even on dry land; by which the sheep aicvV' 
at rest, always craving for more : it seems, indeed, ki^ 
sheep so treated were to live more by the smell of a 
turnips than by the taste. The dirtier the land ia, >o ncr 
larger should bo the space of ground ^ven at one unf 
7'he reader^ by attention to this work, will he m h 
possession of the proportional weight of tnxsipi s sli^j 
eats in one day, and the space of ground Rtpsei v 
afford that quantity. One sheep, to have his iH,iii 
pears, from calculation, will eat from ^ to li 
dailjr ; but I have some doubt whether a dieep will n 
sume a less weight of turnips when he eats haj ; bo 
ever, [ apprehend it will be found that 22lb ii aknid 
avernge : thus a sheep, on a full crop of tonipSf « 
eat one 3'ard square, or, on some moderately gooicio 
one and a half. If a man wishes his sheep to do 
best on turnips, I am of opinion that lettini? themir 
their fill continually is economical ; as I have i 
numerous experiments in feeding many kinds of aniis 
and I find that when first put up to fatten, for a 
weeks or days, according to their nature and the 1 
1 they take fattening, an ox or cow will decline in / 

about one twelfth in a month, a sheep the same is sii 
fourteen days, foe. I do not think there is str uv 
in beinpr sparing of food ; a man may keep «i sni 
alive with half the quantity that nature leqniit: 
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illpport bioiy bat let liim be in what stage he nuty, 
: cither growing or (attcoing, he will not pay with tudi 
\ management. 

I Doring the time I lived in Ireland, four of ns had^ I 
i may -say, a trial of skill in the management of turnips; 
which, 'as it will convey much information on a subject 
that, in many parts of the kingdom, requires elucidation, 
I shall here, without further apology, state the result.— * 
My being an author, and from England, caused great 
emulation among the neighbouring g^tleman farmers ; 
attd, although turnips are very little grown in that country^ 
three capital sheep graziers determined to raise them« 
One of these gentlemen was a nephew of Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, and had long resided in that county : some part 
of the breed of his sheep was immediately from Mr. Coke'g 
new Leicesters, some from Lord Talbot, and a portion 
firom Mr. Ashley. Andther was a grazier and ram breeder 
of great repute, of the best Irish breed ; wkh some crosses 
from England. The other of my rivals was a grazier who 
bought his sheep at Balinasloe fair, of the best two-jear 
old fat wethers. The crops of turnips all proved very 
good ; bnt their method of fattening sheep on this crop 
varied greatly from mine. Hay being much used, as the 
winter food for sheep, in Ireland, all gave it but me ; 
and as in that country they have not the smallest idea 
of the cause of the rot in sheep, it was the general 
opinion that mine would all die of that disease, as they 
stippose it to be occasioned by dirt in grass and other 
food : it was even rumoured all oVer the country that my 
sheep wer^ dying by numbers daily of that disorder. 
The gentleman, nephew to Mr. Coke, folded bis fine 
new Leicesters in small folds, fresh two or three times a 
week, which he fancied the best mode of proceeding i 
the ram breeder had some remarkably fine fat wethers, 
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which he put ou an eddish^ wiCb a haj-siacii u 

carting the turnips to iheni : the grazier, withiiu 

j aethers bought at Balinasloe, carted his ton: 

I ' then washed them, giving likewise hay, poiau^r 

\ and corn* The result was, with all tbeir a 

advantages over me — my sheep being only tar 

old at the time they were put to fatten, and tfi: 

4j| had bred them from the culls or drapes of?; 

flocksy the rams nearly the same, it being a. 
November when I entered Ireland — ^tbat, then 
/i| ' general show at Naven, the last week ia A; 

]>rizesy I took six of my year«-old sheep, do* q, 
prime, as I had before sold forty of them at J 
twelve of which the butcher had to kiil^ Mr. 
* nephew took six ram hogs, of his fine new Leiceflfr 

ram breeder six of his famous fat wether*, iui 
completely fat when put to turnips ; the ouifi 
six of his well-chosen, pampered wethers ; aad, i 
this, as they thought, better management du: 
my sheep were so superior as to excite lii 
nishment of the by-standers, who thougiit i 
surprising that they should so much exod uk < 
especially those belonging to ihe graM, vb'v 
been fed, in addition to the washed turnipi, «\^ 
bran, potatoes, and hay, while uiy sheep had 
but turnips, and them, as they had seen, and 
very wrong, in the dirt. 

If this experiment had been tried purposelv, 

j not have been made more decisive ; as the sheep 

' H good, except mine, and each gentleman, I have 

f ' say, in his mode, managed well. As to the kinds o 

Mr. Coke's nephew obtained his seed from NoiJ 
i his ram hogs had had Swedes during the last s 

' which are allowed to be tli« most faUeuing esp 
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the spririg : the ram breeder had his seed of me, sowing 
it at the 3ame time; and bis land was of a much better, 
quaiiiy thiin mine. 

I have great reason, from my own triaU of feeding 
turnips off to I he most advantage, to extol large folds^ 
as r^egom mended above, aad to decry ^mall one^, or any 
penurious management in the fattening of animals;-^ 
filling their l>ollies one day, an^ starving theili another^ 
is being penny wise and pound foohsh. That giving 
bay to sliet^p should prevent their becoming, fat, id. to 
me incomprehensible: the carting of turnips on gras»^ 
land was the same at the time of my (first disappointment/ 
though now it appears more plain ; tliey certainly do not 
eat the weight when carted as they waste or consume, 
on the land : whether, from their rolling state on the 
sward, they do not fid their bellies, or they do not 
like tlie turnips. so well as to eat enough to benefit, by 
them, or if they were allowed .to commit mtich waste 
they would fatten, I do not know; but I am. very sensi- 
ble there is no way of making the best.ude of a crop 
of turnips but by feeding them off with sbeep, and that 
with two flocks. 

There is an additional charge attending* the carting of 
turnips, besides all the other matters which I have 
pointed out. I observed at Slane; when Lord Conyng- 
ham and I dissolved partnership, that the agents ap* 
pointed set off to cart the turnips on sward land, at au 
expense of about 3/. an acre, while the sheep got poorer 
and lost flesh by the proceeding : and I doubt whether 
a good crop of turnips can be carted, to any distance, 
for much less. This is a consideration worth notice: 
add to which, when sheep are put in small folds, moving 
the hurdles every day breaks them much, and a very 
great e:Kpen8e is thereby incurred. 
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C^iagn an u cxtraordiaari)/ good maXa h 
■beep : the bait method of managing then it, i 
them off, otherwise iheep make great male. 
(geui sheep to fatten oa them thus verj well, ttf. 
letting then eat them on the groond tbey mw 
and if cabbage* could be raised to weigh iC 
upwards «B a yard M^uare* thej, ob clay hn<k 
be preferable, as they are more fatt«iiog tbas 
aod the oarting not ao expenwvo. 

Taraa an a guanner food for sheep : I hai 
them not very fattening; though store tbecp 
kept Mpoa then in moderate health and cosditio 
are valqed at from 9/. to 9/. an acre. Bu i 
ooanties when I have seen them the dm m 
used, they let the sheep «at them ot the Ui 
[iving them a small space, not much hip, 
time> than they can stand upon : thus then ii o 
or neaiiy, uoddea to ibe ground ; which I tkd 
than waste, as the refiise is ploughed in, ooc 
^ ] {l rtie land to he light, and is one cause of the b 

^ I »y>ng they acTcr have a good crop after taai. 

j J fore I should prefer mowing them, and giii^i 

cnbf, canying all the refuse stuff off. Tm. 
of sheep kept on an acre of good tares is om 
for a week, which is aboat seven yards squaie 
sheep daily, or fotty-nioe per week; but ihi 
psaa to me there must be gi«nt waste co 
for if the same weight of tares as of other 
satisfy a sheep's hunger, seven yards must gi 
than flfilb., which, as we have already seei^ u i 
qnaotity a sheep coosuues daily. 
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SECTION XX. 

Plsorders incident to Sheep, tsiith the Methods <if Cuh. 

Red'-vpater, or Resp, — This disorder arises from sheep 
OTer-gurging themselves with any kind of siicculebt 
foody such as turnips, cole-seed, clovers, fresh eddish, &^. 
It ifi -always much better to prevent than to cure ; and 
this disease may. generally be obviated by attending to 
the following cautions. When sheep are fintt taken to 
•ny of the above-nieniioned foods, it is advisable to 
put them on' in a morning. It is the 'opinion of many 
persons who fold sheep, that after the dew- is off the 
ground there is no danger; which may be in some 
degree true, though I have never found it of any con- 
sequence. The 6heep should be brou;rht frbnJ^ such 
>food about twelve or one o'clock in the day, and put 
where there is nothing to eat; and'in the evening' about 
six o'clock, and agaid at night about ten, they should 
be raised up, and* forced to move about, so that 
they may be obliged to ease themselves oP both urine 
and dung, as the disorder is caused by their lying doWa 
in a quiet state while their intestines are over-loaded. 
It may be observed, that sheep dying of this disorder 
are generally found dead in the morning ; and this I 
have frequently experienced when there has been much 
rime, when I could perceive that the sheep had never 
moved from the spot during the night, and seemed to 
&ave died in their sleep. When opened, there is a sort of 
bloody water found in the sheep's body, among, and 
generally some in, the intestines ; I have taken out of 
one sheep three gallons and upwards : this water seems 
putrid, the entrails are commonly so tender that the 
fingers will run through any part of them, and a general 
mortification appears to have taken place; for not only 
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the bowels are ofTensive, but the flesh and sk'm sm 
affected. The cause seems evident : — sheep, aftera 
such food asi turnips, cole-seed, &c. which canseti: 
to void much uriDe, by being unusually full, oraci 
than they ought to be, sleep soundly ; whik tbe is 
particle^, that ought to go off by urine and penprii:! 
remain in the bowels, and, for want of extT^r, 
stomach and intestines being in a tender txLy. 
through: when that effect has taken place, (km 
cure. But I have this to observe, since I difcotem 
nature of the disorder, I have seldom lost a k 
though before I adopted the following measoiti I 
hundreds. When I have any sheep on inch foe 
above mentioned, I take care, for the Bni duet or 
days, to have some convenient place to ^ui tbeii 
abou^.^e middle of tlie day, having i\ieA w 
about for exercise at four o'clock, at night aboat 
and again in the morning about four o'clock. 
To strengthen my own opinion and success, wl 
[ I j wiMi on the Downs near Brighton, I convened vie 

shepherds at different times respecting their shc^ s 
them what disorders they were liable to : theyuNdmc 
Downs, were very healthy, except when brought itoi 
to high keep (such as from the short grass of die I 
to rapes), for then many in a flock had bea ki 
by over-gorging themselves, to die in one p^t; t 
fore they had found it expedient to Jet the dieep 
upon rapes for only about two hours the first day 
so to keep increasing, by degrees, until they weic 
to the food. This sh^ws plainly the cause of the dis 
9knd the great necessity for caution. 

In my own practice, I have had some rather 
ordinary . instances. — I had twelve acres of clovi 
which were one hundred ewes and lambs : this fid 
intcpdcd to be sown with turnips, but the weather 
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dry, I could not plough it. In order to be ready against 
rain, should any fally I bad the manure carted on the 
land. A twenty-four hours' rain fell, and on the morn- 
ing following there were three e^es dead of the red'* 
water, though both, ewes and lambs had been constantly 
pastured there before for some weeks without a single 
accident. It may be necessary to observe, chat the 
manure had been previously taken out of the fold-yard, 
and consisted of rich horse-dung, cow-dung, pig-dung, 
8cc. : it was laid in lumps or heaps on the ridges, and the 
rain had drained regularly from the ridge to the furrows, 
so that the black-water stood in puddles. 1 have had 
similar accidents happen on grass land that has been highly 
dunged. Before I became acquainted with the nature of 
the disorder, I thought there was something unwhole* 
some or poisonous in the black- water, which is erro- 
neous : it appears plainly from the accident of the ewes 
dying on the clover, as the pasture was not so abundant 
that they could readily over-gorge themselves, that a 
quantity of the black-water, in its passage over the 
clover plants, having been left upon the leaves of the 
clover, the heat of the stomach had caused it to ferment^ 
and the parts or intestines which contained the food 
were thereby made tender, so that the stomach, 8cc. 
speedily became putrified, and instantaneously affected 
the whole frame ; fof common reason will shew, that 
when the stomach is' so inflamed as to be in a state of 
mortification, the blood, which derives its origin from 
the stomach, will necessarily in every part become the 
same. As a corroboration of this opinion I have ob* 
served, on opening a sheep which has died of this dis- 
order (it being expedient, to save the mutton, to take 
out the entrails the instant the sheep is found), that the 
inside was so hot I could scarcely bear my hand in it, 
reeking like boiling water* Thus it is evident that the. 
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;.| I i^oTent femtfehtniibn, and consequent heat, cause :: 

i f stomach to expand; and the red-water increasing •^r 

J quehtly to from two to three gallons, is forced rtiroc:. 

: ^ t\i€ pores of the skin, and dispersed in the body, iherrV 

\ . dccasibning ahnost immediate death. For the abo^ 

J itefeohSy there is but little hope of effecting a cure id» 

j;[ tlVi diisorder is confirmed; but as I imagine it soiiiff;V( 

htippens that the overbading of the stomach \m*ti 
gathering for a day or two before the apparent atuA, 
it seems reasonable that any means which can beap(jt)& 
to cause the sheep to readily get quit of the then co^ 
{f letted vegetable matlet in the bowels — for it is vegetaW 

Aatter of a succulent nature only that will bring on tb 
coinplaint— mdst be beneficinf. I havt^ knovra she*] 
^vi^ivgorge themselves by eiiting beans, peas, mi oats 
dn'til they have actually vomitt^d them up; bat \ neve 
knew a shei^p fVom eating dry food affected wiih tb 
drsease. The remedy, therefore, to be sought is, i 
promote a quick discharge ; and a meiNcine is reqoim 
to Which recourse may be had if one sheep in i Soc 
Happen to die of th6 disorder, which will setdoabern 
i' elEse if the above cautions be observed. Wheolii^ 

^ith my father, his medicine was, a quart of tirpoti 
• about two gallons of water, letting it stand foriveh 

Bours; and in the morning vei-y early, on an empi 
^ litbmach, he gave each sheep about three taUespooo 

M : this we have sometimes thouight has bees ( 
^rvibe. But our ideas then were ill founded, as wee! 
pected the medicine to be a core^ or preventive, for 
whole 'Reason ; the best effect that c^n be expected a 
Snly be a few days* safety. I have found the fcifo»in 
physic thfe most effectual : — Put a pint of salt to one qua 
of chamh'erlie, let it be well stirred, nntit the ssilt 
entirely .dissolved, and give each sheep about half 
pint -early in tht tnoming. The salt casski; the she 
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to drink mucb, ihejr ought to be where tber^ is plenty 
of water ; as the water they drink, with the exerciae, 
causes the medicine to operate more powerfulljr : and if 
about a tablespoonful of soot be added to eaoh sheep'i 
dose, the better. This medicine will be found service* 
able in almost all disorders. The best mode of giving if 
is, having the horn of a beast, fully large enough to hoU 
one third more than the dose, with a hole bored in the 
small end, set the sheqp on bis haunches, his head being 
erect, and put the horn in at one side of his mouthy 
one man holding the sheep in that position, while aii« 
other man, having the proper quantity in any small vessel, 
pours the medicine down the horn into the sheep's 

mouth. ^This will be found a particularly good rnedi* 

cine when ewes are doing ill in yeaning, arising generally 
from costiveness, which causes a fever, and thereby 
occasions their death. It is a common observation with 
ihepherds, that ewes yean with the most ease in a wet 
rainy season ; the reason is, their food is then moist, 
and their dung consequently loose, and voided with 
facility. But, in nearly all disorders, keeping the bod^ 
6pen is the main spring to the cure. 

JPoot«ro^— This lameness arises from the riieep's feet 
being exposed to wet, and frequently feeding in long 
grass, which retains the moisture. The wet causes the 
outer part of the hoof to expand, and when the foot is 
dry, sand or small gravel having got into the nicks ot 
crevices, the part becomes hot and very painful, aiid 
matter or pus, by shepherds called the r9t, is formed. 
When the foot is pared, it will at times be diflieult to 
find tke sand or gravel ; for the foot becomes so veiy 
hot and hard, that the wet has not the effect of letting 
jt out : it wil^ therefore, keep rising upwards^ aod, if 
A^ discharged, will break out at the t6p of the boQ£ 
.This disease is generally found the most vicrfeiu •• koH 
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soils, such s) snnd or gravel, for the reason girai::i 
limestone land it seldom happens. I 

While 1 lived at hXftae, 1 bad about fifieea hi»iiic| 
sheep, »nd, in the course of fourteen days, atlexiiii/l 
hundred were iitfected with this sort of lameness liiijtEij 
ID the month of October, 1 wms much aliinned, kmxnfi 
if not cured, it will render them poor agaias; ik 
winter. 1 hud & shepherd iVom Knj^land, avervRiK 
bund at paring the feet; and otir remedy at thM^^i 
was, blue-Gtone viiiiol Bnely pountled; after apptnt 
whiL-h, ne used lu keep tiie sht-ep tshut up in vm 
dry plni-e that the vitriol might have the proper eft^tt 
It hajipened, the shephi^rd had ahut up Hbooi tw^lrrD 
the diseased sheep — (as we made it a rule anerioget uf 
at any oae time, more than were J<ttne, for, whidt ii 
very extraurdiavy, although tlie first cause is«i>^( 
the disease . becomes epidemical, and therefure a t« 
necessary caution is, not on any acvount to pat sou 
and lame sheep together in a fold); — tb« butcher naw: 
kill asheepi-andlhere being a house adjoiaiaginthfflH 
Ume in it, he put the diseased sheep anurng thrUn 
~ where they stoud for three or four hours ; and, beheld 
the consequence was, they were all, to a sheep, quclt 
sound. This struck me as being a Bpeedj, safe, a 
cheap remedy. I immediately had all the lame ite 
eaiefully collected from every pasture, their feet pan 
•ad washed clean with chumberlie, and put ibeia a 
this limerhou&e ; the result was, every sheep on (Jm &■ 
was cured in the course of one week. Sioce that tii 
I have tried others, with equal success; iodeed i 
efficacy -of the remedy U pruved by iustaaces I is 
known, when sheep were vory much tormented Kilbt 
foot-rut on sand and giavel, of the owuer's takiagili 
to li.i.e-stune Innd, which has effected a cure witli 
»y ether apphcaiiun. 
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As a proof that the foot-rot is contagious, I will relate 
a circuinstanee that happened in my flock, when I 
lived at Doncaster. — I hud hired a ram from a ram 
breeder, and when lie came to me I found he had the 
foot-rot, in one foot, very had : I had always known it sup- 
posed by shepherds to be infectious, and this circumstance 
proved the fact : this was in the month of September,. 
It is a sort of hobby-horse with mc to try experiments; 
I therefore ventured to put him to the ewes: the result 
was, they took the infection, nor could I free them from 
it in the whole of the time I kept them, which was 
thirteen months after, although I attended them myself 
closely during the progress of our attempt to cure. I 
thought at that time I would not accept of a ram as a 
gift, for the purpose of putting to ewes, were he 
troubled with the foot-rot: it has always been the 
opinion of shepherds that it is more difficult of cure than 
even the scab; and so 1 have thought, before I acci- 
dentally discovered the efficacy of lime, which has proved 
a safe, speedy, cheap, and simple cure.-r-For this receipt 
I had the honour to receive a silver medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts in the Adelpbi : at the same time a Mr. Whit- 
worth received a gold medal from the society for a method 
of manufacturing ropes and bags with long coarse wool ; 
when this gentleman observed, I ought to have another 
medal for the cure of the green-skit in sheep. — I happened 
to be at his house, when he was losing three or four 
sheep daily. of that disorder; I informed him of the re- 
medy hereafter prescribed, which immediately put a stop 
to the distemper, and he had no further loss. 

Foot-halt. — This is also a lameness, but proceeding 
from a very different causae. . It arises from a swelling 
between the claws, and is occasioned by a pipe or tube 
that nature has formed between them becoming over^r 
filled with a sort of wax and hair. The cure for tbii 
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lameness is—Having a sn^all hook, pat it into a fau . 
be found on the fore side of the feet; let the hwkni 
hold of the skin in the inside of the hole, and drnf 
out as far as the skin will pennit, then with t ii^ 
knife cut the skin round, and draw out the bag or pfi 
that contains the substance: this operation wiUi&e 
the cure: — it is proper to rub a little tar andni^ff'' 
gpirits of turpentine, on the part. 

There is another very pernicious lameness is iRj,, 
"which I have once experienced ; it proceeds (nHiilii 
running humour affecting the sheep in the loser pirti 
the legs or fetlock, somewhat in appeaiaoce liiR « 
scratches in a horse. The only instance of it thitti 
fallen under my notice vras when I acted m sh^herd i 
jny father ; we had sixty shearings ewes afiecied in on 
\ pasture, and a little time after shearing one oi ti 

k were attacked with this lameness. I applied tar and vc 

digrease to the part, without suircess ; and the disei 
kept increasing until there was scarc^ely a sbrcp fiee fin 
it. The flies, being at that time very strong isd hi 
struck them ; and, by lying on the feet, the wmggoHg 
in their wool : this irritaOed the disorder, and dn d 
eharge became intolerably offensive. Jit a Um hos 
act, and fearing they would all be spoiled, I tboagbt 
a change of pasture, which effected a care widmtf 
ther trouble : and I have since found, in some oiherca 
when sheep were doing improperly, that this prooefi 
has been attended with the most favoorable retoh. 

Green-Mi. -—Thw disorder is generally oecaaiosed 
a change of food, from poor keep to rbaa of a rick/s 
nature; and frequently when sheep faav^ bses po 
kept during winter, and there is a flnsh of gisa in 
following summer, with much wet, they wiH be apl 
have this disorder, very much to their detriment. VI 
I had tlie honour to ride ^vcr bis ui^es^'s fiHrni 



Winrfior, th^ gUrd^her <*h my i^turt al*fed in« w*we i 
thooght oF the m&ihigi^iWent of their sheep ; I told Mm 
it appeared they hud bten vet'y much 8lBrved lA the 
i^l^fhter— that being th«6 ttionth of August: oti which he 
^qufi^dy with lUtich sinr^rise^ how I kniew, at the satiib 
time acknowledging it had been the case. It will equally 
h^)>pen to sheep tAken from poor summer keep alird put 
to rich food for the wititer, as iii the instance of Mr. 
Whitworth'sy who^e farm being poor land, his iamb hogs 
Kftd been bA'dly silipported during the ^nmmt^r; I Iv'iis on 
Im fatm it^ November, when he had put them to lurnipsi 
#rid almost every one of them had the green-skit— what 
ri)i^>'hl^rd8 caH shoofting. I had never se^n any flock so 
generally affected; though I had cured many an odd 
one, both in ihy father's flock and in my own. My me- 
thod of cure is this :— Take a green willow twig, one of 
th^ hist shoots, and having twisted it, put it round the 
i^eck of the sheep, and it will immediately stop the skit: 
simple M this may appear, it is an effectual remedy, aa 
the gentleman above mentioned can testify. 

Whiie-^i. — The whrte-skit commonly happens at th6 
titte hunbs take to eating grttss, at the change in their 
gtbmnch firom the cnrd ; but colds will sometimes canse 
it. To c'nre this disordet^ take a tablespoonfnl of runnet, 
by sobie called yearning, put it into half a pint of milk — 
the ewe's is the bestj although cow's milk will do ;-^it 
most be itetnediatdy t»ken iVom the ewe or cow, and the 
nmnet not put in the milk natil the moment it is given, 
which should be done as quickly as possible, as the cnre 
arises fi^om the ninnet and milk getting into the stomach 
of the lamb before it turns to whey and curd, for if tdmed 
It would be of no service ; hut by being introduced to 
th^ stoihach in the unchanged state> it intermixes with 
the food, and produces a regular trnd healthy digestion. 
And, Botwithstaading tfa6 extraondinary aire of th« 
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greea-skit by the willow, I heard a gealleman, 
stasder at the lime Mr. Wbitwortb inentioaed \ 
camstiuice at the Adelphi, saj, that peeled 
used in the ssme manner, would cure tht 
•kit :— a remedy >o simple and easy may be irg 
trial. 

Giddy, or (wrn.— This disorder proceeds from 
or vesicle in the brain-pan : it is a watery niattei, 
between the sCoU and the brain, and seems to 
mnch heat, fur when it remains long the scull b 
very thin ; and it occasions certain deaib to the 
which generally suffers much before its destractioi 
the length of time. The first symptoms of thit 
are, the sheep will neglect to follow aod keep 
flock, their eight appearing dim or dizzy; tbej tiii 
noise, and keep turning round while eating thti 
as if intoxicated. It does not seem that this d 
arises from any particular sort of food ; nor is it 
giouE, or hereditary, as I have cured a great doi 
sheep, someof which have afterwards bred many Ian 
Ineverknew an instance of the offspring being waj 
nor did I ever know of a relapse. N^umeroui (I 
have been made by operators to trepan, and take 
bleb; but many more sheep have died tbao ha< 
cured. My fnther's remedy was, to cut off (Im 
rather by way of hkeding, than with any other int 
and a sheep now and then, perhaps about one in 
has been thus cured: but, as my father's she 
mostly in a state of good mutton, after trying U 
a few days, if appearances were still uofavourj 
killed them. It happened one day, when I wm i 
fatlier's shepherd— I had then given up tbeoffieco 
herd, and was made lieutenant-inspector of tbt 
concerns of tl>e farm — in walking past tweoiy 
bogs, half-yeais-olds (sheep at tbat age, or not 
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year old, are more frequently attacked with this disease 
than at any other period), I observed one, though liot 
entirely leaving the flock, to have the appearance of 
being affected with the disorder. I ordered the shepherd 
to take it, and I would cut off its ears. The shepherd 
Was an extraordinarily good runner, but this hog gave 
him a severe chase, and he was some time in catching 
it, which put him in a pttssibti^, and happening to take 
it by the ears; he twirled it r6and several times before I 
got to him. I then cut off its ^ars, as ne^r to the head 
as I could with safety, it being our u^ual practice to cut 
them off pretty 'close; but, by swinging it round, the 
shepherd had probably pulled the ears out of the socket, 
for the result was, fn about two days this sheep had re- 
joined the flock. Since that occurrence, I have made a 
rule constantly to pull the ears very hard for some time 
before I cut them off; and this proceeding has sek 
dom failed to effect a cure. But one thing must 
be particularly regarded, to ensure the efficacy of this 
very simple remedy, namely, that the operation take 
place at the first appearance of the disorder ; for when 
the animal has been some time affected, I apprehend it 
may not have the desired effect. 

Scab. — This is a cutaneous disease, which seems some- 
times to appear spontaneously, as I have known sheep 
affected with it that have always been kept by them- 
selves. My father never had. the scab in his breeding 
flock during the time he was a breeder, which was more 
than thirty years ; but I once knew a pet ewe in the 
home-yard, that had never been amongst other sheep, to 
have the disease ; it is therefore certain, that a flock of 
iheep may be affecied without either neglect or bad 
shepherding. It is generally allowed that much fatigue, by 
dogging, harrassing, &c. will cause this disease ; which 
is MO catching, that a scabbed sheep's rubbing against 
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ftHM, gun*. nil% m fenoo, wUl lea« oc nw 
tofefiuA to u, cle«B iheep rabtnag agMSU ;:> 
plapfi akhoogti it be several hour* after. T: 
H>r<M of cure, wiiii the le.ut iajurj to tiie vooi, 
atful,oiaUAfi>t; the method of «ppl^cauoa u 
«U^ — M^kc 4 furrov in the wool fruca the cnr; 
ImmI to (be «a<l of the tail, and put oa the g 
from the »iH« end to the tail end \ then anothe 
niwier the bel);« »ad apply the oiaiuaenc fion u 
Up to the fuodMn^t aaH oader p^rt oS the u 
thai you are sure a ■inaU pqrtion hfw reached tbi 
ev«ry part ; that doae, make * furrow fron the e 
tht! aide direct to the ^igh, oDe low dowa on i 
aud aonthiT on the fore st^tuilE, ^pplyii^iAea 
quite dono to the bopf: ia short, the bnowi 
uut to be more thftn four incites asunder. 'Diit i 
application is for sheep tbaiare what is termed i/ct 
tlicre ia a sort of dry scab, which someuniei 
gent)jr opening with a knife, for ilia medicine I 
proper effect : the skin ought oot to be socutv 
Uoud, RS that may even prevent ihe ointment fi 
ralin.;^, or, if it do, cauie so strong a saliTauaai 
danger the life of tlie aiumal : the inoikions i 
from three to four inches aiiuiiil^r, on the scab 
somewltat like the scoring of purk to roasL 
■troQgly Tecoinmend using the ointuieat to i 
fluok, when some of the number that pasture 
break out; and at all times anoint every slweg 
even a single bleich upon it, as directed, froe 
Uil, fur the disease is assuredly to his blood, i 
parts (hen affected, though not vittible to tbe en 
taw days, if wet weather, become a thick scab. ' 
neot requires otily s light application ; but can 
taken to get it to the skin, and that it is well rub 
much depends on thn druung being properly 



I knew an instance of a friend of mine encountering a 
great loss^ from sufi^ring men unacquainted with the 
method to apply the dressing oa sheep ;^by using top large 
(juantitiea, it heiqg the time of shearing in hot \ifeatjbei^ 
the ointment caused so strong a salivation as to kill abou^ 
half the sucking lambs. The expense of the dressing for 
each sheep is from 2d. to S^d. accoxdjng to the size^ the 
j>rice of the articles, and se^iion of the ^ear^ as jn hot weather 
the ointment requires le$s strengthj and should be then^ 
particularly, lightly applied. This dres&ing is very ser- 
viceable to sheep about the month of October^; to kiU 
the fags, lice, Sec. as the grease remains in the wool, 
and not only kills th^ visible vermin, but i^lso destroys 
the eggs and all invisible reptiles that infest sheep, causing 
a sort of brightness in the wool ; it is likewisQ a great 
preservative to the wool, and the health of the sheep. 

Mercurial Ointment — how to make it. 

For the summer's application, add 1 ounce of quickf 
silver to 1 lb of hog*s-lard : for use in winter, put 
2 ounces of the quicksilver to 1 lb of hog's-lard. To 
killi or prepare, the quicksilver, take a small quantity of 
horse-turpentine, put it to the quicksilver in a mortar, 
and with a pestle work them well together : some persons 
.add a very small proportion of sublimate of mercury* 
This operation requires much attention, that the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporaied. Then add to them 
the hogVlard, and be very circumspect in mixing them; 
for should there be any neglect in this last operation^ 
much injury might b^ done to the wool, by causing it to 
come off, and at tlie same time endanger the sheep. 
When sheep are much infected with the scab, it will re^ 
quire 1 lb to four sheep; in which case the dressing will 
cosit more than stated abpve, as the summer ointment is 
now 104* p<^r poHE^^ Aad thp YiiiiP^r ^, 6(/, 
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Tobacco-mater. 

This application wu for many years the on!; 
for the foregoing diseaiw, and U siill u<«l bvioiK 
I have applied both the ointmenl and litis vav 
give a decided preference to the former, Tlie 
is a preserver of the wool, the tobacco-niier a n 
the latter is oF a harsh, drying nature, the ot« 
' liorater. In tnnking tobacco- water, put abmii 

of wHier to 1 1^ of tobacco; when it has ttM 
days, squeeze the tobacco from the water, ; 
liquid into a bottle, and cork it up close. I' 
tional quart of water be then put to thctiilaco 
the pound of tobacco will have m;i<te abobitfrcf 
the luiztiire; but the q^iantiiy |;rea:tv Af^-^i ' 
strength of the tobacco, the sgpson of the j«ai. 
virulent kind of scab, as it would appear ihfn 
kinds of the disease, the one which the sbeplK 
the dry icab being much the hardest to cart. 

BUndnea. — ^This disease is caused by colds, n 
different from all blindness in other Hniuati ■>: 
I am acquainted; for, without any applicaiioi, 
not more in general tlimi from ten to fourteen i 
sheep recover their sight again. There is not thf 
) I of the sheep not recovering their itighi, but, if 

L I waterin thepasturc, greatdangeroftheirbeingt 

\ \ '. therefore, it is advisable to put them in mi 

where there is no water. This disorder hapF 
frequently after washing or shearing, and all 
end of the year : whenever it lakes place, it ei 
sheep to shrink greatly, and to lose their <e 
some shepherds are of opinion that it is ca 
which I doabi, as I have known a single sheep 
iccled in a putute where there were many, ai 
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also known it nearly go thron2:h a flock : however, it is a 
safe way, when a <iheep is blind, to put him by himself in 
some place where thrre is no water, as there cither is, or 
ought to be, water in every pasture ; for sheep infectea 
with this disease may be said to be stone-blind, as they 
will run against any obstacle before them. I have fre- 
quently applied as a remedy, honey and distflled Verdi- 

• 

gris, made up into an ointment, the ingredients being 
well worked together: to apply it, I made use of a fea;^ 
iher — the fine part, as it cannot be too soft— dipped into 
the ointment, openinirthe eye-lids with one hand, while 
with the other I draw it through them, leaving the 
mixture behind : this, I have reason to believe, causes 
the sheep to receive his sight sooner than he otherwise 
would. I have sometimes put a little verdigris in a 
goose's quill, and blown it into the eye. My father's re- 
medy was, a fine white powder, called marcshele, to be' 
bought at the druggist's, which he blew into the eye, by 
the same means I have mentioned for the verdigris. 

\ 

Rot in Sheep. — .Necessary Precautions in the Treatment of 
Sheep to prevent this fatal Disease, and the Came of 
it clearly pointed out. 

Various opinions have been advanced concerning the* 
cau?e of the rot in sheep, whicli appears to me extraor- 
dinary, as it is evidently occasioned by the flowks prey-' 
ing upon the sheep's liver, and consuming such a quan- 
tity of the blood, or otherwise destroying its 6?fculAtion/ 
by perforating the liver, as to cause the death of the* 
animal. This is clearly proved by the whitenessof' the 
flesh and skin ; no part, not even the fat, having the* 
appearance of blood left in it. The attack is first disco-^ 
verable by the eye of the sheep, the veins being empty ; 
the blood then becomes reduced to a weak, poor state, 
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what is teimed sizey, and, by the animal's hole 
head dowD, the watery particles descend between 
Aodfieshbelovr the Dnder jaws, forming ti matter c 
ekocker, which has caused the disease to take t 
of rot ; this seems to me strange, aa it is Dot pi 
kind pf water. Some of the faculty have end< 
to prove that it arises from colds ; whicli is aoa 
traordinary opinion, as the lights are not affec 
has the animal any kind of cough, or any averii 
food, until worn down for want of blood. Froc 
tavk till the time of the sheep's death is commo 
three to six months; but some sheep in mos 
flocks live to, what is termed among shepherds, 
again/ thrive, and get fat, although fiofftj i 
found in the liver, through which they haye fartn 
sages; these are skinned over, seeming to ha'se 
after the ilowks had made their way, and thet 
not appear to experience any material detrimt 
tlieir presence in the liver. In these paisages is 
kind of yellow matter, which is probably the ei 
or ordure, or it may arise from a sort of wi 
make. It seems very extraordinafy, if tbeM 
live on the sheep's blood, that they do not always 
equally to afTect the health of the aotmal, whkli 
not 10 be the fact. 

It is remarkable, when the affected sheep 
wd the liver taken out, the fiowks are eviden 
-though they die almost instantaneously when es 
-the air : bat, whatever they originatt: from, the 
nturn to the same. The hots that infest tbi 
-•tocpach are voided with his excrement, ani 
lew turn to flies, from which they are known t 
liyed. 

Some persons have contended that this dia 
«eeda from a natural decay of coostitutioD ; bat i 
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▼erjr strong proofs agaiDst that opinion, instanced in 
human bodies, and the loss of constitution in other ani- 
mals, particularly in that arising from the unhealthy si- 
tuations and food of the cows in London, which are not 
all Attacked at one lime, nor is there any living reptile 
found in them. Again, as the attack usually takes place 
about the time of shearing, other persons believe it ii 
occasioned by cold thev receive from the loss of theit 
coats; but this cannot be true, as the lambs, which are 
not shorn, are equally affected with the rot. 

To settle this point, I will endeavour to satisfy the 
reader with what I am myself perfectly convinced", 
namely, that the cause of the sheep's death is the flowks, 
by their preying upon the liver to such a degree as to 
kill the animal. This seems to me not more difficult to 
believe than that maggots on the outside would destrojT 
the sheep if it were not for the shepherd's care. I shall 
bring proof that the sheep take these animalcules in witfii 
their food ; that the mischief is done in a very little 
time ; that either a very small quantity occasions the in- 
jury, or the spot of ground must abound with them; 
that fat sheep are equally as liable to be affected at 
poor ; (but, speaking generally, deep pastures are not 
so likely to produce the disease as short pastures, and 
it is very rarely known to happen on any but wet, spongy; 
foggy land, such as cannot properly be drained) ; that 
there would be no rotten sheep found even upon the 
most spongy land in the country, if it were properly 
drained ; that all such land as can be drained is to be 
rendered fit for sheep in a general way, and when not 
so, it arises from mere neglect — either want of money; 
industry, or good management ; ,and that there being 
rotten sheep on inclosed lands is inexcusable. The latter 
remark will not apply to commons, which are a great 
ttttisaa^a : for open commons have been^ the ruin of many 
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an industrious matt, and the dcstructioa of many k\ 
of sheep. 

I will first instance how speedily this disorder iiaj 
inupieated, its effects on the sheep, and the progresi. 
makes. — it generally prevails the most during veiyr* 
sons, and on damp pastures ; though there are some ^2 [ 
which appear not so moist that will produce it; bc:-cf 
thoroughly convinced that swamps or wet holes ski 
found in such land. The first farm I lived oa vki \ 
Claythorpe, in the county of Lincoln ; it was wk « 
• termed middle-marsh—the soils various, some saod, »(& 
gravel, some clay— and much of it of a rich natofcu 
breeding or store stock ; almost all seemingly dnr bU, 
but every pasture bad one or two acres of low swAwf, 
not liable to be flooded, yet ivheu much mia fell iodiaeif 
to be wet, although pretty well drained byopendmi^. 
The occupier before me kept but about 260 old sheep qq 
the farm, which, the summer eatea land being 130 »aes, 
was about two sheep an acre, besides perhaps aboa 
J80 lambs; in all, about 440 sheep, or little more ihu 
three an acre. The method pursued at thai disrasi 
period was, to keep few sheep, and more cattle, titk 
I some horses, to prevent the rot, as draining at ih&iuae 

was not so well known, or practised ; probably on ic 
count of the expense. On the ssmie farm, wbendraiK( 
by open drains, I kept 380 old sheep, and Qj60 lambs 
the number of acres they pastured upon being lOd 
which was uearly four old sheep, and about two h&i 
and a half, an acre; in all, rather more than six sheep J 
acre, old and young. Eut the old farmer kept many mo 
cattle than 1 did. Now, I never knew a sheep kilk 
from this farm, or cveu in the parish, without flowbi 
the liver. 

I have drawn out those two different manaeemeats 
shew the reader what were the ideas of the farmers in < 
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times respecting rotten lands : the rents being low, thej 
could pay them, and afford to lose much grass^ without 
being at the expense of draining. And, notwithstanding 
the draining, mowing thistles, and keeping the land in 
such a state that every sprig of grass might become 
useful— for in the old way there were several acres over- 
run with thistles and refuse stuff, as I do not suppose he 
mowed a thistle during the time he occupied the farm — 
in my improved method, paid well for money expended, 
yet the old fanner's plan was probably safer, as he kept 
more cattle and horses, though not so profitable a stock 
as sheep ; for if what is called a jack rot, or general rot, 
which has been known, had happened, I should perhaps 
have lost my all, while, if his «»heep had been rotten, he 
would have only lost a part of his property ; therefore, I 
think it very judicious, on lauds subject to rot, to keep 
more cattle and fewer sheep, letting the grass grow 
longer on such soils than on sound land. Short pastures 
are on most lands more fattening for sheep, and even 
cattle (and horses may be seen generally to feed on the short 
grass); and it seems plain to me, that the reptile, or 
whatever it may be that produces the animalcules, de- 
posits its ova or young in places the most unlikely to be 
eaten by the sheep ; consequently, when land is hard 
stocked there is much greater danger ; hence it is much 
more general on bare commons than on pasture land. 
However, I lived four years on the farm without suffer- 
ing any considerable loss ; but I think I ran some risk. 

There have been many convincing proofs of sheep 
contracting the rot in one night, or even in an hour, and, 
in one or two instances, even in a still less time. The 
folloiving is a well-known fact. — A farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wragby, in the county of Lincoln, took 
twenty shearing wethers to the fair, leaving six behind in 
the pasture where they had been stmimered. The score 
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tent to tha &ir not being sold, werv drin 
put into the snnae field where tfae %\% had b 
the course of ihe winter every one of the t 
the lot, but the six that had been left bel 
and did well. There could be no mistake n 
this fact, as (be sheep sent to the fair Ii 
mark from that on the six. 

Another similar instance corroborUes t 
nion.— A sheep belonging to a 6ock of 
lamed by a broken leg in getting out of E 
the same county, the nineteen were auffen 
a common at the end of the town, until \ 
procured to carry the maimed sheep home 
all died rotten, while the sheep with the id 
tioued perfectly free from (he disease. 

I will TcL-ite another circumstance of i 
more extraordinary.— A shci-p breeder i 
in Dorset, while on my excnrsion in thatc 
_ me a small hollow place, about half an i 
where was a sort of hasin to hold water ; 
shepherd took the fluck, about SOC^ and 1 
<he whole of ihe time they wepe there bein 
minutes, and upwards of £00 becume ro 

quence. 1 could mention severHl similar 

these are suHicient to &hew how careful %\ 
to be in suffering sheep to graze on Kuspi 
nnd that the animalcules must be, «t leasl 
great abundance on the spoti; nliere tbev 
It may be interesting, and neccssurv, 
reader how 1 became acquainted witli the 
flowks, and their progress.— 1 had ten ewe 
George Cullcy from Nortliuinberland : a t 
I received them, he wrote to me that he w 
had taken the rot; thi* caused me to be 
^>ectiii eyamiaiog them. I got tfaem up, 
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their eyes, which give the first outward iadicatioti ; for 
if the veins be empty, and scarcely any blood seen on 
lifting up the top lid^ it is a certain sign that the sheep 
is affected ; but I could not discern any defect in the 
eye : nevertheless, I fully thouglit they were rotten, Mr. 
Cullej^ being so good a judge of sheep, and so correct a 
man ; but, the number being small, I thought I would 
carry them through, and try some experiments upoa 
them. Being used to shepherding, and knowing thai all 
disorders in sheep are the most discernible when they rise 
in a morning, I got up early, and made it a practice to 
shepherd these ewes the first thing. A few days after I 
received the letter, I perceived one ewe in particular 
begin to cringe, and bend in her back, as if something 
hurt her ; and these twitchings seemed to increase : I 
therefore determined to kill her, to see if I could dis- 
cover any thing in the liver. Knowing that part of a 
sheep's liver, if affected, will dissolve in boiling, I thought 
I would try that ; but when she was killed, and the liver 
taken out, it appeared to be perfectly sound. The liver 
being laid on a bench, against a large window, I was 
standing at a small distance, when I thought I could 
perceive a slight motion in one part of the liver, under a 
sort of very fine, thin skin, or film ; on touching it, and 
breaking the skin, I found the part I had seen to move, or 
wave, covered a hole, large enough tq hold a moderate 
sized walnut, and containing a bloody matter, in which 
I fancied I could perceive motion, as though there were 
some living animalcules, or reptiles, in it, which proved 
to be the fact; for having got a magnifying glass, I could 
with it plainly see some of them, so as to discern they 
had life : being before very well experienced respecting 
flowks in the livers of sheep, I was thus thoroughly con- 
vinced that the ewes were all rotten* I then resolved to 
kill another in a fortnight, to see what progress the 
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flowks had made; I did so, when they were 
formed^ their shape being visible: in about a foni; 
afterwards I kifled a third, and found the flowks hk^.' 
regularly increasing. Reincniberiog lo have heard ituc-. 
ed by diflerent shepherds that spirits of turpeniiuc«9j 
cure sheep that had taken the rot, 1 determined u: 
the experiment on the remaining seven ; 1 accorf;; 
gave each surviving ewe two tablespoonstul of thci^Tj 
during the winter one died ; two more were veryu 
checkered, and cxtremel}' weak ; two were only 1 1. 
chockercd; and the other two of them, lo allappeum 
ailed nothing. AH the six ewes brought up iliL'irld 
very well, and were sold for breed at two guineas 
a half each. Having their laqibs taken f:o'.D itnici 
Jul}', four of them by the montd of (klo\w:t litca 
very fat, and the two that had been weak aadcWVt 
< ^ in the winter made themselves saleable uiuitoa; 

when killed, they all had flowks in tiie liver, tlie 
j { that were so badly rhockered having by far the gn 

! r number. From this experiment, although six out o 

I ! seven lived, brought up their lambs, &c. lamn 

the least encouraged to think the turpentine was uf 
service, or the means of preserving the Jife of the' 
as the flowks were alive at the time the ewes 
killed ; had the flowks been deiul, or none fou 
4 ' should have had some faith in the medicine. The 

lion, therefore, is— Can any remedy be devised tha 
, kill the flowks, without injuring the Iiealth of the s 

I J as it is very evident that the flowks occasion tht 

Istructlon. 
The flowks prey so much on the substance o 
I ■ liver, and introduce themseives so deeply intt 

nt^mcrous blood-vessels of it, as to change the cok 

the blood, and reduce almobt the whole oF it to i 

' watery scrum ; thereby depriving the animal of the 
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cipal support of life, and destroying that source of 
nourishment so absolutely necessary to be distributed 
pure through the whole system. Blood, in its purest 
state, is supposed to contain five parts in six of water; 
and when those ravenous Howks have fed for a length of 
time on the most solid part, by the sheep holding 
dow n their heads to feed, as I have before observed, the 
watery serum settles underneath the chaps, and forms 
the chocker. When the flowks have existed some time, 
they form cells in the veins, around which the parts will 
be hard and callous, somewhat like the wind-pipe, and 
the whole of the liver become a concretion of knots and 
lumps. A sheep that is fat is equally as liable to the rot as 
a poor sheep, and at the time of his death he will not 
have lost much of his fat ; but the flesh and fat of a sheep 
so affected will weigh less according to the bulk than 
those of a sound sheep. 

This disease seems to mc incurable ; but prevention 
is easy, and prevention is better than a cure. On this 
subject I speak from experience. The very farm on 
which I was born, at Aby Grange, was deemed so 
rotten, that the oldest inhabitants advised my father, 
when he took it, not to keep sheep, but to breed horses 
and cattle. The greatest portion was a poor, sour, 
hungry clay, so tenacious as to hold water in most parts 
like lead; but when drained properly, with open drains, 
I question if there w<is a sounder farm in the kingdom. I 
acted as shepherd four years ; as we killed our own mutton, 
I officiated as butcher during that time, and also for four 
years after, but do not remember seeing a single flowk in 
any one liver : even during the year when nearly all the 
sheep in the neighbourhood were rotten, my father lost 
but seven out of about four hundred, on that farm. There- 
fore, it appears certain, that were lands properly drained, 
they would seldom produce the rot in sheep ; for tbougK 
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^.r.'.Ti.j '\«ir : :. -.."^ .- :• .-_ z, Z' ■:. ~'- 

f • -.-—---...>.._. - -. • 

'jts.'iz-t*! "1:1': -r.-^mi: 1 s.i? , :i c-3—:r ■:■:-:: •, 
s^-frii, A-dpo'.«. and in th-r c -v r' N ~ i--- 

i L-ie ::>* r'::, ari^e* from a rorv ^."r?er..-nt cr--: - 

the st: mine r, ih^sr -betp, ir" not r.tr:^*!!*...^ *i:» 
su^*:. A.rt stj oppre^*eti br the- he.it, i:iai i-i va' 
breath. :l.%:v :.-J:?: np rnuch du*r from the ..tr. :-: 
ia drr weii»?.rr r.]\ nu^z, ::^e a tiirnj^.^t-n i . 
which, their food bcinT c-.rr -e.-f with it, i:)i;.;i. 
and in a h'ji d^iv, tht-y lie STiUtfine, until :hei: - 

. aini</st Hopped; and :he .iiunis end r^irr rr. ct::-. 

I ' substance that :o:jk= like pu?, vvhich ihr A: 

suppose to be the rot. 

I bave w?€n kd M.cre [':ini. 'ilarl v to men: 

Ij circuuiitiinre, from sc» int: an JUirhor ori the >u 

rotten <hee:- qjote im insiaiK..- in Fr.inct-, ti r: 
folding >htrp i^ the cau-e of the rot; whilt. 
contrary, if any good C!i!i ari-e from tijai nn 
may be a preventive. There is a farm in I>or 
wliieti has been noted for a continnance of the 
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almost every year; but the present occapieri by a pre- 
tended secret^ has for many years preserved a soonc} 
flock; though the whole secret appears plainly to be, 
merely preventing the sheep from grazing on unhealthy 
spots. This may readily be conceived, since a very 
small portion of land would rot all the sheep on a farm, 
as proved by the instance recorded a few pages back, of 
two hundred sheep out of eight hundred taking the rot 
in the course of fifteen minutes. Another consideration 
to which this farmer seems to allude, is, not letting 
sheep out of the fold until the dew is off the ground — an 
observance of which rule many other shepherds in that 
county appear to tliink keeps their flocks more healthy ; 
but I much doubt its ever preventing the rot : and no 
criterion can be drawn from the county of Dorset, which 
is particularly dry and healthy for sheep in many parts 
during the season they are subject to the rot ; tliough 
keeping sheep in the fold till the dew is evaporated 
may be a preventive to the resp, as that disease un- 
questionably arises from permitting hungry sheep to 
feed plentifully on juicy food. The rot is certainly pro- 
duced on wet land, and most frequently where water 
stands in podges, or puddles ; hence some shepherds are 
of opinion that the disease arises from the sheep taking 
* in dirt with their food, particularly as it frequently 
happens on land subject to be flooded : but that is no 
certain cause ; for when I lived at Doncaster every 
inch of my sheep pastures was liable to be flooded, and 
has been so repeatedly during the summer, about the 
time that sheep take the rot, and there were other lands 
in the same state stocked with sheep, but I never knew 
a sheep have the disease on that land, although every 
blade of grass would be soiled until a sharp shower of 
rain fell. Another strong proof that dirt will not occa- 
sion the rot, is, there never was known an instance of 
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sheep contracting the disorder on turnips; for, r 
i had that effect, all the turnip sheep in tlie 

^; MTOuld be rotten. And the sheep feeding on tonifil 

I rapes, decidedly proves that juicy food mefeljt*: 

produce the disease; although it is the opiaionc'rj 
shepherds and authors that it is contracted \\ 
cold and wet grass; — some allude to pariicuiar ::i] 
I have known many farmers, in counties yii'jel 
rot is frequent, object to wliite clover, calling iur.ij 
grass: but tliis opinion is extremely vague; vx 
white clover grows in all parts of this kingdom, w wy. 
render all lands alike. There may be one acreofUac 
ten thousand that will rot sheep^ and no more, and \i 
sufficient to affect all the sheep that ma/ ^/aze oo ibtj 
ten thousand acres. 

\ To return to the author above quoted.— Ttial\!teYwc- 

^ 1 tice of folding sheep is unheahhj^ from tlieir beit! 

penned up in a close manner, and consequentl? T«idrr-| 
ing the air foul, there is no doubt; but thatvooUvA 
create a living animal, which is certainly the caus* « 
the rot. In all probability it is some other disearfu 
France that occasions the destruction of their sij«p, 
which the remedy made use of, namely, an appiau^^^a 
purify the air, seems to prove. It is indeed dear, iVuis 
the means adopted as a preventive, that the diiordci 
must be very different from the rot of sheep in Eogiaw. 
as it is well known there are many thousands of §bftf 
contract the rot that are never folded, and, on the oivi 
[. hand, many thousands of folded sheep wliich areftf^t: 

known to have, the disease. But cireumstancei 2i>-' 
I situations alter cases: for instance, if ihe sheep « 

^ America were folded until eight o'clock ia the morom? 

; as close together as the sheep are in England, hail ol 

them would be suffocated : therefore the Kuirllsh sIkv 
herd can draw no inference from tlic measures niaii- 
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use of by foreign shepherds, nor can the foreign 
shepherd from those adopted by English shepherds. I 
doubt if the scab on sheep ever appear in America, as I 
never saw it ; nor do the maggot flies strike the sheep in 
that country, though they be ever so dirty and foul 
behind, notwithstanding those flies are more numerous 
there than in England, and infest butcher's meat, cheese. 
Sec. in the same manner. 

In America, sait is given to the sheep, not with any 
idea of preventing the rot, but to promote their general 
health ; however, as no Howks are found in the livers of 
sheep in that country, and as the salt marshes, though 
ever so wet, never occasion the rot, I would suggest 
whether it might not be worth while, in a dangerous 
season, to try an experiment with one part of the flock, 
distinguished by a different mark, by giving them salt 
once a week, about two tablespoons ful to each sheep, 
which could be done at an easy expense : should it have 
a good effect, it would be a most valuable discovery; not 
that I entertain much hope of success, for I think of the 
cause of the rot in sheep as I do of all other things, that 
our wise Creator sent those flowks with/> good intention 
— to oblige the farmer to drain his land; for the draining 
of rotten land has, like all other wet land drained, an- 
other profit attached to it, namely, that of rendering 
plants growing on it much more fattening than those 
which grow in water, or even on wet land. 

Sheep never contract the rot during frosty weather, 
or soon after a sharp frost has happened ; nor, indeed, is 
it known to make any aiUick on sheep until June; which 
renders it probable that the eggs, seed, or whatever 
give rise to the animalcules, are left among the gra3i3# 
or produced, after the hot or summer months set in, 
similar to the maggot-fly, the butterfly, moths, Sec. 
which ai'e stopped in their progress by frosty weather. 
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Od clayey loili, thu retun wet a considerable 
fain falb, sheep are very apt Co rot ; the aatx, 
wbaterer breed tbe flowks, probably being gri 
the little stagnant pools of water, or more i 
on the grass about such places. [ suppose d 
swallowed in embiyo, and carried bjr the bio 
lirer, where tbey stop, and fiod noan^hi 
guard against tbe rot, it is advisable to ki 
plenty of good grass in such pastures ; do 
horses in tbem, but few cattle, and those 
light kind. 

JUiagrimB. — Ttiis disorder hiis been sappoK 
eeed from breeding repeatedly from tbe wo 
sheep, or what is called breeding in-aBd-u; 
withslanding ftfr. Bakewell endeavooied to d 
crossing, I am decidedly of opinion that his i 
breeding has proved itself a bad practice;- 
fully treated on in this work. 'When a sbeep i 
by this disease, (he first symptoms are, n 
tail like a well-nicked horse, and mnning 
canter, like a lady's pad; and if you clap 
upon his back, he will immediately sink do 
■eems to indicate that the disorder is seated i; 
After sheep have been once infected, it is di 
persist in breeding from such stock, ns ereat 
been sustained by so doing. I would, theref 
the breeder, as soon as he perceives the dls[. 
ground, by all means to change the breed, as i 
ever, to my knowledge, been hitherto disci 
have known a single aheep in a floek afiecte 
more ; bnt it has ofteoer happened that several 
dtemHed at the same time. 

SficAe**.— This disease is BO like the former tl 
scarcely distinguish the difference ; it is also 
the meagrims in being iacul-able, and is apt to g 
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the flock ; therefore a change is the only safe remedy. — 
Both the two preceding disorders are hereditary. 

Rubbers, — In this disorder, which differs much from 
the above, the sheep will place himself near a post, tree, 
or aay thing proper for the purpose, and continue 
rubbing almost incessantly until he is totally exhausted : 
he loses all his wool, or at least spoils it; and his desire 
for rubbing is so great, that he neglects pasturing with 
the flock, being seldom seen eating, though a long time 
elapses before his death : the knife, therefore, in this 
disorder, as well as the above, is the best cure. But 
this has not been so destructive as the two foregoing 
disorders; and as it must be a sort of scurvy, I should 
try physic, such as salt and chamberlie, as the cause 
must originate in the stomach. 

Black-leg. — The first symptom of this disorder is a 
lameness in a hind leg, appearing as if broken; the 
attack is made on or near the stiffle joint : it is a mor* 
tification, which increases so rapidly, that the sheefp 
seldom survives twenty-four hours. No cure has yet 
been discovered ; and the knife seems to be the only 
remedy. 

I once knew eight sheep out of thirty affected in 
this way. Thinking it might be occasioned by the 
bite of some venomous reptile, I have without effect 
applied sallad oil, as that will cure the bite of a snake, 
or almost any other noxious animal. I have also tried 
fomentation, supposing it might arise from a bruise; 
but I am now thoroughly convinced I was mistaken, by 
an experiment tried in Ireland upon some calves. 
However, as sheep in different disorders have received 
benefit from a change of pasture, I would recommend a 
trial of that proceeding ; giving each sheep, at the same 
time, a dose of physic, as the disease certainly proceeds 
from foulness in the blood, which arises from a bad 
babil of body. 
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Cattle are also subject to a similar complaii: 
as prevention, with regard to them, sefois & 
would refer to the section oa ^' Disorden in U 
pi^e 241. 

MauheSf in sheep. — To destroy these vermin, tw 
ounces of sublimated mercury, pounded verriz 
pint of spirits of turpentine, and a galloa of? 
water : mix the whole together, and shake it 95 
time of using. It is a good way to wash the w»^ 
clean water, 'after the maukes are taken cot: a 
rfiey have penetrated the skin, rub on a little tar 1 
ij| ^ with grease, to prevent the mercury from doio* ii 

After the wool is washed, apply some more of cbe li 
or the flies will strike the part again. 

Gallingy or F/y-beatiHg.'-The part aflfecterf shoui 

covered with a piece of linen cloth : if OQt\ke \fti 

\ cap is the best; on any other part, it is sometimes 

J. per to fasten the cloth by applying meittni pitch ; 

where there is wool sufficient, it is better to $ei 

cloth to the wool, as the pitclj is apt to beattbe 

I : and to break off: in all cases, hopple the »heep*« 

legs, or he will be sure to scratch the part with ha 

I For this purpose, the tops of w^oolJen stockings v 

^ . best suited : having two strips of stocking, aboi 

inch and a half wide, hank them together, gire ti 
twist, and put them on the legs, then tie a piece of 
round to prevent their slipping. This will not I 
the animal thriving. * 

Wornis in sheep's heads.-^A large disagreeable kx 
worm is often found in the heads of sheep and ! 
I \ I times in the horn of a horned sheep ; rare iosi 

I \ Lave occurred of eight or nine of these reptiles 

discovered in a single head : when taken out, ihet 
crawl quickly along the ground. This worm is sup 
to enter at the nose, as it has been found in the noj 
but, what is very extraordinary, the health of the 1 
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does not appear to be affected by it. It is frequently 
met with by the dealers in sheeps' heads and plucks ; and 
tUerefore, if not peculiar to fat sheep, they are certainly, 
at least, equally liable to be infested with it. No preven- 
tion or niean;^ of destroying it is known. 

Yeaning. — The proper Met/wd of treating Ewes at that 
iimej and taking the Lanibsfroin them in cases w/ien they 
come wrong. — I have suffered greatly by loss of ewes at the 
time of yeaning ; which has been frequently occasioned 
by snaking use of rams with large heads, when the 
fiishion for very large sheep prevailed in the county of Lin- 
coln. Since the new Leicester have become so general, ewes 
have yeaned with much less difRculty, indeed the lambs 
are often not larger tlian a half-grown kitten : but there 
is np necessity for that extreme ; for if the ram have a 
loqg thin face, and his ears stand near together, so th<^t 
the crown be small and narrow, as it is generally ths^t 
^Q,x{ which stops, tt^e evyes will yean with eas^, even ^ith 
the offspring of a laxge-carcased ram. Another fbing 
in vvbich I have much erred was, in being unacquaixji^ed 
with the opinion of breeders, that ewes which are fat, or 
in high condition, do not yean with such ease as poor 
ewes : which I have since found to be right. After ewes 
had been at turnips, I have taken them to some poor 
keep, as grass of a dry nature, which, changing the state 
of their body, rendered their dung hard, and that occa* 
sioned an alteration in the blood ; many ewes in con- 
sequence have fallen ill, and for want of help have died 
in yeaning. I did not then know the cause; it was 
called bad luck : but since that time I have well con- 
sidered the matter— many misfortunes of the kind hap- 
pening in the London cow-houses, in calving, the 
circumstance being precisely the same—and I am per- 
suaded^ that were ewes which at the time of yeaning 
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come hardly by their Iambs, and lose blood, or nt?| 
sort of red water, to have about tuo tablespooc^l: 
salt and hair a pint of chamberlie given them oy^ 
twice a week, as the weather ntight happen totf rvi 
very dry weather they would probably requir s 
spoonsful of sah, which the state of their don; cr« 
shew), many both ewes and Iambs would bevti 
and have better health afterwards. It is a com 
observation with a friend of inine^ a cow-keqier, i 
if his cows' dung be stiff and liard, there is sorr i< 
an outcry among the dealers of a want of milk. B 
fore keeping the dung in a proper state leads to d 
\ beneficial results, and is well worth the bree 

t attention. 

At the crisis when the ewes are readt lo xcan ^ 
lambs, great caution is necessary to be nsed by :i 
herds^ not to be over- forward in jsrivinir assisiancf, 
rather to leave Nature to herself: as niuch dsnztr 
arise from impatience, or hastiness of temper. D 
1 I the time I was niy father^s shepherd, I have knoi 

ewe be twentv-four hours in a restless state, sew 
! in the act of yeaning by very slow pains ; she his^ 

theless lambed without help at last^ has brought 
, her lamb alive, and done well. But there is gre 

ference in ewes at this time; some having their 
much quicker than others ; for there are some ew 
pain a little, and then eat a little. If an ewe paii 
hard, and she force her water-bleb out quickh 
. seem almost exhausted, it is necessary the sh< 

I should examine the state of the lamb, by feeling « 

it comes right: should it present with ihe feet, ar 

bead turned back, it is impossible she ean v( 

>< while she is injuring herself and endangerin<^ tl 

•) of the lamb. In that case, the best method is, t 

' the lamb and take it away backwards ; for wb< 
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head is bent back, it is extremely difficult to get it 
through the bonea^ as there is no taking hold of it^ and 
by drawing the fore feet the head is almost sure to give* 
back. I hav^ sometimes, when the ewe seemed to b^ 
"wide, and her pains regular and strong, put the feet 
back, and having righted the head, the ewe has brought 
forth the lamb in that regular form without any further 
assistance. It sometimes happens that one foot only, 
with the head, presents through the bones ; in which 
case I always venture to take the lamb by that foot and 
the head, and it will generally draw away without 
danger. When it happens that the lamb comes back- 
wards, shewing the tail and no feet, a man should hold 
the ewe by her hind legs with her belly upwards ; this is 
necessary at all times when the ewe wants assistance, as 
it not only gives room for the man's hand, but prevents 
her pains from forcing the lamb upon the streight or 
narrow part ; and the man may thus with more ease put 
the lamb in any position he judges proper. In this last 
case the lamb will almost always right itself; for by hold- 
ing the ewe with her heels elevated, the lamb falls for- 
wards, and its legs naturally stretch out. Instance) 
sometimes occur, when an ewe has two lambs in her, 
that the feet of one lamb present with the head of the 
other; in which case strange work has been made by 
supposing ail to be one Iamb, the shepherd having pulled 
off the shoulders of the Iamb, and distressed the ewe in 
a shocking manner : indeed I have known the ewe killed 
before the mistake was discovered. But this circum- 
stance may readily be perceived by pulling the legs, 
when the shepherd will find a strong resistance; if he 
then get a man to hold the ewe with her head to the 
ground and her hinder parts elevated, the Iambs will im- 
mediately separate, and the Iamb whose feet presented 
will lUip back. In all cases where lambft come wrong. 
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Bad reqnire putting in a position to be delivered, 1 
found it best to take them awsy biickwards, as tlier 
then but the two hind feet to direct ; for when aa r- 
bos been made to draw the lamb through the bo^ 
the bead and fore feet, the head has beeo apt ;( 
back : fnd there is no difficulty in drawing t[:i 
away backwards, as it is amaUer behind ttuL b> 
TTiere is one thing necessary to be obatrved :-si 
lamb presenlt the fore feet and the head, as it on: 
do, it is proper to draw towards the udder ali Uk i 
bat when a lamb is delivered backwards, it ihoii 
drawn in a direct line with the ewe's bode, oi 
chance is ten to one it kilU the Wnb, and putki 
when it comes to the breast. Wheaeiu Um^ 
tent wrong, assistance must be given : but wssj ' 
bave happened in which impatience in the sb«[ 
though ot'tet) with the very best intention, has beei 
cause of a lamb's coming improperly ; for in>unc 
attempting to draw the feet before the nose of tbc 
is through the bones, the head will commoolj fJi 
and occasioa tlie difHculty above described. Uc 
Nature, If left to herself, will in general iiafclf (^u 
purpose, perhitps niiietj^-nine times out of ahundi 
If an ewe receive injury in lambing, splrio of 
pflutine applied to the pnrl ([ have tried treac!^-, 
■ecd oil, and several other things) will be foum 
best, with good nursing, and beer caudles mvte 
treacle and oatmeal. I h.ivc lately had much fi 
by boihng a red heiriiig in water until all ii-* 
and ^ving it to eithei- cows or ewes afier their io 
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